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SPORT AND TRAVEL IN 


HOUSANDS of readers of OuTING 
will soon be busy overhauling fly 
books and tackle, or studying one 
or other of the railway guide books 

preparatory to a trip for sport or pleasure, 
and a few months hence shooting gear 
will claim attention. ‘To these, and to 
all contemplating holiday trips, OUTING 
would say: Combine novelty with your 
enjoyment, and spend your holiday amid 
the most beautiful surroundings, for that 
trip is best, be its object sport or sight- 
seeing, which leads you into the most 
picturesque wilds and the nearest to Na- 
ture’s heart. 

Where is there now a new field broad 
enough to afford scope for all and pos- 
sessing sufficient variety of sport and 


PICTURESQUE CANADA, 


resque countries of the world, the great 
“land of waterways,” might also claim 
distinction as the land of railways, for 
—new field for travel though it be—it has 
the greatest railway system of the age, 
and offers facilities for luxurious travel 
which are rightly termed the perfection 
of modern railroading. In fact, one may 
journey entirely across Canada, from 
ocean to ocean, reach all the best fishing 
and shooting districts and traverse through 
thousands of miles of unrivaled scenery, 
embracing forest, prairie and mountain 
wilds of the most fascinating description, 
without ever leaving the one far-reaching 
railway system or forfeiting one of the 
luxuries or comforts of home. 

A glance at a map of the country will 








A MONARCH OF THE WESTERN CANADIAN WILDS. 


The 


scenic beauties to gratify all tastes? 
answer may be embodied in six letters, 


t. e., Canada, the most attractive field 
available, and in addition possessing per- 
fect facilities for reaching all its best fea- 
tures. Canada, one of the most pictu- 


show what an immense field it presents. 
In fine, it is a country larger than the 
United States, the eastern portion beauti- 
ful, with rugged hills and dense forests ; 
the central portion a broad expanse of 
fertile prairies now undergoing settle- 
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ment, and the western portion a “sea of 
mountains,” a perfect triumph of the pic- 
turesque, which for grandeur, variety and 
extent cannot be duplicated in the world. 
The whole of this magnificent territory is 
intersected with innumerable lakes, rivers 
and water courses, which earned for the 
country the name of “land of water- 
ways,” and which now offer unapproached 
attractions for canoeing, fishing or wild- 
fowl shooting, while the forests, prairies 
and mountains of the greater part yet con- 
tain an astonishing quantity of the big 
and small game that made the land famous 
in the annals of the fur trade and beloved 
of the pioneers of sports. 

In studying the geography of Canada 
one will notice that the Canadian Pacific 
Railway extends in one continuous line 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, crossing 
the forest, prairie and mountain regions, 
and traversing what may be termed the 
very cream of the sporting districts. 


This railway, a model of careful construc- 
tion and superb equipment, has only been 
in operation for a few years, hence the 
vast expanse of country rendered acces- 
sible by its means forms an entirely new 


field, an advantage sportsmen and tourists 
will appreciate at once. In addition to 
this main or transcontinental line (3,000 
miles long), the Canadian Pacific has an 
extensive system of branch lines which 
penetrate Canada in every direction and 
afford means for reaching many additional 
districts where attractive scenery and 
good sport with rod and gun await all 
comers. A brief general reference to 
prominent points along these several 
lines will perhaps convey an idea of what 
this system with its 6,000 miles of railway 
presents to the tourist and sportsman, 
Starting from the Atlantic terminus and 
working westward we find a direct route 
extending from the eastern seaboard to 
Montreal on the St. Lawrence River, and 
also a system of tributary lines in New 
Brunswick, reaching to widely distant 
points and traversing the best fishing 
and shooting sections of that lovely 
province of which much has been 
written. These afford easy access to 
such waters as the Miramichi, Nepisi- 
quit, Metapediz, Restigouche, Tobique, 
Madawaska, Temiscouta, Squatook and 
many other lesser streams, also the Cham- 
cook lakes and adjacent waters, reached 
from St. Andrews, N. B.; Harvey Lake, 


South Oromocto, Long and Victoria lakes, 


so 


reached from Harvey and Gaspereaux 
stations. ‘These are but a few named at 
random out of a network of fishing waters 
available, and which may be reached with 
little trouble, especially from points in 
New England. 

The scenery and shooting need hardly 
be dwelt upon, for what sportsman has 
not heard or read of the moose and bear 
and feathered game and the picturesque 
wilds of New Brunswick? Following the 
Montreal line west, it is found to cross a 
portion of the State of Maine, traversing 
the celebrated “ Pond Region,” following 
the shore of Moosehead Lake, and thence 
through a district noted for moose, bear, 
deer, grouse and trout, to Lake Megantic, 
in the Province of Quebec, and thence via 
Lake Memphremagog and Orford Lake to 
the St. Lawrence River and Montreal. 

From Montreal another Canadian Paci- 
fic line traverses the north shore of the 
St. Lawrence to the city of Quebec, cross- 


ing many capital trout streams flowing 


down from the Laurentian mountains, 
and enabling anglers to reacha great 
variety of small mountain lakes and 
streams, including such sure waters as 
the Mastigouche chain of lakes, the 
Shawenegan River, the tributaries of the 
St. Maurice River, etc., etc., while from 
Quebec, if desired, a trip may be ex- 
tended by rail to Lac Edouard, Kiskis- 
sink and the home of the ouananiche, 
Lake St. John, the headwater of the 
Saguenay River, into which empty over 
a dozen good trout rivers. 

Yet another line extends from Montreal 
to Toronto and thence through Western 
Ontario to the Detroit River. This forms 
a direct route to such bass waters as the 
Rideau lakes and Sharbot Lake, to the 
River Trent, the home of black bass and 
muscallonge, and the great chain of lakes 
north ; to Peterboro’, the birthplace of 
the modern canoe, and to haunts of 
red deer, grouse and water fowl ad lib. 
The line west of Toronto runs directly 
through the covers frequented by wild 
turkey, grouse, rabbit, and quail innumer- 
able. and through the broad marshes of 
Lake St. Clair, of which “ Frank Forres- 
ter’? spoke in his stories of water fowl, 
snipe, etc., these affording to-day as fine 
sport as man could desire. 

Returning to Montreal again, we will 
glance at a few of the points on the great 
main line, the peer of all rivals as a 
sportsman’s or tourist’s route. For over 





fourteen hundred miles it runs parallel 
with and closely adjacent to the old-time 
water route of the hardy voyageurs, the 
heroes of the fur trade, who by this won- 
derful chain of waters brought down their 
cargoes of costly peltries from the forests 
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canoe route to the Ottawa. Westward 
from Lake Nipissing stretches a vast re- 
gion of forests, lakes and rivers to the 
north shore of the “inland sea,” Lake 
Superior. The picturesque north shore 
must needs be the “ angler’s paradise,” 








and plains of the far North. The line 
follows the noble Ottawa River for 300 
miles, finally diverging at the lumbering 
town of Mattawa, situated at the conflu- 
ence of the Mattawa and Ottawa rivers. 
Ere Mattawa is reached many excellent 
points for bass fishing and shooting are 
passed, while in the vicinity of Pembroke 
the line crosses and closely approaches 
trout streams second only to the unri- 
valed waters of the north shore of Lake 
Superior. Mattawa is the outfitting point 
for trips after moose, for in this neigh- 
borhood the antlered giants are yet abun- 
dant, and there are also plenty of red 
deer, bear, grouse and a few caribou. 
The next important point west of Mat- 
tawa is Lake Nipissing, reached at North 
‘Bay, excellent for sport with bass or 
water fowl and surrounded by a beautiful 
forested country, the stronghold of moose, 
caribou,. deer and bear. Nearby are 
Trout Lake and kindred head waters of 
the Mattawa, offering fine sport, charm- 
ing camping grounds and a_ fascinating 
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GREAT GLACIER OF THE SELKIRK RANGE, BRITISH COLUMBIA— THE HOME OF THE MOUNTAIN Goat,” 


if the world contains one. Through its 
wealth of rugged scenery more than a 
dozen matchless trout rivers plunge down 
to the great lake, affording such fishing 
as most anglers enjoy only in dreams. 
Chief of these are the well-known Nepi- 
gon, the Steel, Gravel, Prairie, White, 
Wolf, McKenzie, etc., and there are 
others yet unfished that should be as 
good. Caribou, bear and grouse are the 
game of the north shore. 

Westward from Superior the line touch- 
es the shore of the beautiful Lake of the 
Woods, an ideal locality for camping and 
canoeing, for, if needs be, one can paddle 
from it to Winnipeg or to Hudson Bay, 
and the fishing and shooting are excel- 
lent. Beyond Lake of the Woods, in the 
extreme eastern portion of Manitoba, are 
more moose than can be found anywhere 
else on the continent of America, also 
plenty of black bear, deer and a few 
caribou. From Winnipeg the sportsman 
may reach the enormous marshes of 
Lakes Winnipeg and Manitoba, White- 
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water Lake, Shoal Lake, etc., where he 
can shoot swan, crane, geese and duck to 
his heart’s content. Westward from Win- 
nipeg the line crosses goo miles of prairies 
ere reaching the Rocky Mountains, and 
this country is new. Prairie chickens will be 
found almost anywhere ; lakes and sloughs 
too numerous for even bare mention, and 
frequented by myriads of water fowl, dot 
this huge expanse of grass; easy drives 
from the railway will enable the sports- 
man to reach the brush lands haunted by 
elk, deer and bear, while the line runs 
right across the autumn ranges of the 
antelope in Assiniboia and Alberta. 

Among the foothills of the Rockies the 
Bow River and lesser streams will richly 
repay the admirer of mountain trout fish- 
ing; “chickens” abound everywhere, 
and a two-day trip north of the line will 
enable one to reach a territory where the 
big game is as yet comparatively unmo- 
lested. 


After entering the Rockies the line is° 


surrounded for 650 miles by the most 
magnificent mountain scenery imaginable. 
Within sight of the road are the ranges of 
mountain sheep and goat, elk, caribou and 
deer, and the wild domains of grizzly 
“Old Ephriam,” the most dangerous 
game of all. At Banff Devil’s Lake fur- 
nishes fine trolling for big lake trout, and 
the Stoney Indians will show the way to 
the haunts of elk and sheep. At Field a 
conveniently located lake will keep fly 
rods busy. At the Glacier a day’s tramp 
enables one to reach the home of the 
mountain goat and of that grim ruffian, 
grizzly. 

From Revelstoke the angler who wants 
to test an entirely new trout river, and 








one of the best known, may voyage 
by steamer through the lovely Arrow 
lakes to the Lower Kootenay River, and 
there kill mountain trout until his wrist 
grows weary. Near Sicamous, on the 
Shuswap lakes, caribou are as plentiful as 
in Labrador. One of the best districts for 
deer lies within thirty miles of the station, 
water fowl are abundant, and lake trout 
take the troll greedily. This is also a 
noted locality for mountain goat and 
bear. Still further west, upon the coast 
of the mainland and on Vancouver Island, 
deer, bear, grouse, quail, water fowl and 
the recently introduced English pheasant 
afford rare good sport and variety enough 
for all. 

Those desiring a more extended tour 
will find the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company prepared to meet their wishes. 
This year three magnificent new steel 
steamships have been placed upon its line 
between Vancouver and Japan and China, 
thus insuring for the future a strictly 
first-class permanent fast line to Yoko- 
hama, Shanghai and Hong Kong. By 
this Canadian Pacific route it is possible 
to reach Japan from New York in fifteen 
days, or you may /eave New York, spend an 
entire month in Japan and return all inside 
of sixty days, and do it as cheaply as you 
could remain at home if you keep up an 
establishment or live at a good hotel. 

Full particulars of routes of travel and 
sport are contained in the several pub- 
lications issued by the railway company, 
copies of which will be mailed upon ap- 
plication to any of its agents. Among 
them is a volume called “ Fishing and 
Shooting ” which our readers will appre- 


ciate greatly. 





SPECKLED MONSTERS FROM NEPIGON AND STEEL RIVERS, ONTARIO. 
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HE growth 
of amateur 


athletics in 


America during 
the past dozen 
f years has been 
remarkable, and 
still greater num- 
bers would take 
part in active 
competition if fa- 
cilities for train- 
ing were at hand. 
It is compara- 
tively easy for a 
professional ath- 
lete to get into 
good condition and to maintain it, but 
the business life of an ordinary amateur 
is much against good athletic condition. 
Any course he is advised to pursue, there- 
fore, should fit into his business ways with 
the least possible friction. Amateur ath- 
letes follow many kinds of daily voca- 
tions, and one who stands on his feet all 
day long will not feel like taking similar 
athletic practice to one who sits daily at 
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a desk. Again, the amateur who has 
comparatively easy daily work is much 
better off for getting into good athletic 
condition than one who is both mentally 
and physically tired. 

It would be foolish to advise a bread 
winner, who works hard from 8 A. M. to 6 
p. M. each day, to rise early and take ex- 
ercise before breakfast. Not even the 
most enthusi- , 
astic athlete 
would day 
after day fol- 
low sucha 
course. Night 
is about the 
only time an 
amateur can 
exercise regu- ; 
larly, though | 
during the 
summer sea- 
son some can 
find time in j& 
the late after- # 
noons, by go- 
ing straight 
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RIGHT ARM AND LEFT LEG FORWARD. 


from the place of business to the grounds 
and taking their evening meal in the 
neighborhood of 8 o’clock. An athlete 
to get into his best condition must be 
free from worry. His athletic practice 
must come easily. He must not be con- 
tinually figuring on how to leave work so 
as to get over to the grounds in time, 
etc., for in the long run such troubles will 
render him unfit. 

Therefore, before an amateur begins to 
train for any game, he should look into 
the subject and determine exactly how 
much time he can devote to it. If he im- 
agines he has not sufficient time to do 
himself justice, but still wishes to try it, 
he must philosophically accept the inevit- 
able and do the best he can. For this 
sort of man I will endeavor to prescribe a 
course of training. 

A few words regarding diet are first in 
order. I have never considered this part 
of training important enough to think of, 
for anything that is on the average table 
will do. If athletics were made a busi- 
ness it might pay to have special dishes 
of plain cooking served, but the difference 
in the effect between any dish that could 
be prepared and the ordinary fare is prob- 
ably so slight that an amateur is better 


off without the inconvenience. 
After exercise the throat is apt 
to be dry from the increased 
breathing with the mouth open. 
The temptation is then to pour 
down fluid enough to deluge the 
supposed thirst. If one will wait 
a little while he will not be so 
thirsty as he thought, except in 
hot weather, when he may be 
continually thirsty. It is not 
good to drink much of any- 
thing, for a deal of fluid dead- 
ens one. Eatables and drink- 
ables are of little account as 
compared with exercise and rest. 
The most important of the 
modern athletic contests is 
sprinting. Sprint races contain 
many more entries than any 
other class. Opinions differ as 
to the length of a sprint race. 
Some claim that a quarter of a 
_mile run is a sprint, and. this 
distance is generally spoken of 
as such, but technically it is 
not a burst of full speed all the 
way, and an actual sprint race 


means full speed for every inch 
of the distance. It can readily be 
seen that the limit of a sprint race varies 
with different athletes and while some 
can not maintain a spurt for over 100 
yards others can go for all they are worth 


for 300 yards. The great sprint race in 
amateur sport is 100 yards, although this 
distance is considered by professionals to 
be a little too short in which to display 
the greatest speed. With this class 120 
or 130 yards is the most popular, but it 
makes no difference whether the race is 50 
or 150 yards long—the essential points in 
sprinting must be mastered before one can 
do well at it. 

The start of a sprint race is perhaps as 
important as any point in the subject, 
providing the athlete may have speed suf- 
ficient to rank him as a good man. It is 
quite possible that an athlete may be able 
to do 11 1-5s. for 100 yards, and after 
becoming more proficient in starting his 
figure may be 11s. without his showing 
any more actual speed in any part of the 
race except the first ten yards, which is 
a part where, generally speaking, no speed 
can be shown on account of the athlete 
not having momentum enough to enable 
him to stride out. The first ten yards, 
though, are most important, and many a 
race has been won by one athlete getting 
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a little ahead at that point, even though 
some competitor may have closed the gap 
a little in the last ninety yards. 

Whether an athlete trains on a gym- 
nasium board floor or on a cinder path 
out of doors, he should begin very grad- 
ually in practicing starting. Starting 
means to hold one’s self on a mark in a 
position which may enable him to jump 
off suddenly and run. The motion must 
necessarily be very quick, and a novice 
trying it with all his might at first may 
produce strains in various ligaments and 
joints which will cripple him for some 
time. Strains occur so easily from start- 
ing that old hands at sprinting, when be- 
ginning practice after having been inac- 
tive for some time, use extra caution. 
Even though in starting no actual strain 
occurs, if too much of it is done at first 
the muscles of the legs are apt to become 
so sore that the athlete may, after the 
first day or two, have to lay off for a 
week to enable him to practice in any 
kind of form again. 

The illustration, “ Wendell Baker in the 
Average Set,” shows this celebrated sprint- 
er as he stands preparatory to the firing 
of the pistol. His general attitude is one 
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assumed by nearly all athletes; the only 
difference would be some slight change 
in holding the arms a few inches higher 
or lower. The left foot is toeing the 
mark and the toe of the right foot is any 
where from sixteen to twenty-four inches 
back of the mark at which he is standing. 
An athlete using this style of setting will, 
when the pistol is fired, bring his left arm 
back with a quick jerk, while his right arm 
is brought forward. The pulling back of 
the left arm has a tendency to bring the 
shoulders forward, which is, of course, 
just what is wanted to help one to get off 
quickly. The motion of the arm opposite 
that of the left does not have as much 
effect upon the body as the latter, for if 
it did there would be a counteracting 
tendency to pull the body back. One 
reason why the motions are not equal is 
that the left arm is allowed a longer 
sweep. Both are brought from their posi- 


tions in setting to the side of the body, 
making, as can be seen, a half swing. By 
that time the feet are in motion, and, to 
enable the athlete to have the motion of 
his arms correspond with those of his 
legs, he swings his arms back after the 
preliminary half swing, and it will be 
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found that their occupying the original 
positions for an instant will be in har- 
mony with the motion of the legs. After 
this point the regular swinging motion of 
the arms is used to fit in with the stride 
of the legs. 

There are two ways of handling the 
feet in a start of this kind. One is to 
step out with the first foot about nine 
inches or a foot, to be followed with a 
regular stride of the other foot some feet 
in advance; and the other style is to 
stride right out with the back foot, which 
of course necessitates the keeping of the 
front one on the ground. ‘The stride will 
be between three and four feet in front 
of the front foot. In either case the mo- 
tion of the arms is as before described. 
Both styles of stepping out have plenty 
of advocates, and the reasons given in 
support of both are very plausible and 
natural. Athletes who step out with the 


front foot say that the short stride en- 
ables them to get off quicker, because the 
weight of the body being on the front 
leg helps to move them forward quicker 
when the support in front is suddenly 
taken away by the foot being lifted from 


the ground to take a short step. Then 
when the front foot is placed on the 
ground again, the body having been 
given momentum, it is far easier to follow 
with another stride made with 
the back leg than if that mem- 
ber were brought forward for a 
stride when the body is com- 
paratively still. 

With this style the only bad 
feature is the tendency to step 
out too far with the front foot, 
thereby getting the legs too far 
apart, which will offset the good 
gained by getting the body mov- 
ing, for on account of the strad- 
dling there may be inability to 
bring the back foot forward 
quickly for a stride. The strad- 
dling will of course lower the 
whole body, and time and mo- 
mentum are lost raising it again 
for a stride. This front - step 
style, however, is considered ex- 
cellent for an athlete to hold his 
mark well. The weight of the 
body being thrown in front does 
not necessitate any weight or 
force to be put on the back leg 
when in the act of striding, which 
is not so when the front foot is 
kept at the mark and the first 
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stride is taken with the back one. In 
the back-foot start an athlete holding 
himself as shown in the illustration of 
Wendell Baker set must, before he can 
push from his back leg, put some weight 
onit. As it is recognized that all posi- 
tions for “setting ”’ show that most of the 
weight is put on the front foot, it can be 
seen that before the back one can be 
pushed from the athlete must settle back 
to a certain extent before he can push, 
when he will go forward again. In nearly 
all fair starts almost the instant the pistol 
goes off a settling down by the competi- 
tors can be noticed. This is caused by 
the motion of the arms and the lowering 
of the body in pushing with the legs. A 
casual observer will not notice it, but it 
happens every time, and a perfectly fair 
start looks to the uninformed spectator like 
a slow one on account of the visions he 
may have of the athletes getting away 
with the report of the pistol, which al- 
though unfair, has happened too often to 
be mentioned. 

Another style of setting is shown in the 
illustration “ Right Arm and Left Leg For- 
ward Style.” It will be seen that the feet 
of this athlete are about in the same po- 
sition as shown in Wendell Baker setting, 
but his arms are reversed. ‘The support- 
ers of this method claim that no half 
swing of the arms is necessary, 
for a full swing when the pistol 
goes off will be found to be in 
complete harmony with the mo- 
tion of the legs. In this style 
the front foot is never stepped 
forward with and the back foot 
moves first with a good - sized 
stride. Few athletes use this 
style, but those who have tried 
it say that after becoming at 
home with the movements they 
have found a great deal of merit 
in it. There is no denying that 
from the first there is complete 
harmony between the swing of 
the arms and the stride of the 
legs, and one reason why the 
style is not more used may be 
on account of its being new. 
Trainers as a rule teach styles 
in athletic games which they 
have practiced themselves, and 
as this method of starting is 
comparatively new there is hard- 
ly anyone qualified to show it 
correctly. This may account for 
its not being developed. Its sup- 
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porters are but a drop in the 
bucket. In this style, when the 
pistol is fired, the right arm is 
swung way back, the left arm 
forward and a stride taken with 
the right leg. It will be seen 
that this is the exact motion of 
the arms and legs when the ath- 
lete is in full running, and on 
theory the style should be good. 
W. C. Downs, the quarter - mile 
champion runner of America, 
starts in this way, but he is not 
considered an especially fast 
starter. His races are generally 
longer than sprinting distances 
and quick starting with him is 
not so important as the running 
itself. Until this style is used 
by men who make fast sprinting 
records nothing definite can be 
said as to how it compares with the ordi- 
nary way, but several fast professional 
sprinters are of the opinion that if an 
athlete will master it thoroughly he will 
find it better than the ordinary way. 
Before dropping the subject of starting 
it will be well to call attention tothe habit 
of becoming unsteady or overbalanced 


while standing on the mark waiting for 


the pistol. The illustration, “ One is Un- 
steady,” reveals a sight that is of common 
occurrence where the starting is either 
poor or there are novices among the con- 
testants. It is caused by a competitor 
leaning over so far while setting that he 
cannot fail to fall over or step in front of 
the scratch line to prevent falling on his 
face. It is a starter’s business, after he 
orders the men to get set, to hold them on 
their marks until all are still. The ten- 
dency with novices is to assume a position 
of setting, as shown in the previous de- 
scribed illustrations. In place of holding 
themselves rigid and waiting for the pis- 
tol, they gradually lean over very slowly, 
getting nearer to the ground every sec- 
ond, until finding that it is impossible to 
keep a balance they either run right off, 
in the hope that the report of the pistol 
will follow, or they endeavor tosave them- 
selves from stepping over by lifting the 
back leg and gesticulating with their 
arms. 

When an athlete does this the starter, 
if he knows his business, will order all 
the contestants to stand up, and then he 
orders them to set again. It will be seen 
in the illustration that one contestant is 
perfectly steady, while the other is just 
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the reverse. The steady one 
should keep his patience, irre- 
spective of what may be tran- 
spiring a few feet from him, and 
hold himself in readiness to run 
when he hears the pistol. The 
majority of sprinters find it diffi- 
cult to stand steady when others 
may be causing considerable de- 
lay and bother; but continued 
practice will enable one who 
really wishes to learn to stand 
perfectly still, always being ready 
to run, no matter what may be go- 
ing on around him. 

Very often when athletes know 
that an incompetent pistol firer 
has charge of them no attempt 
is made to hold the mark, and all 
their thought and energies are 
bent on beating the pistol. When 
athletics were not on the sound basis they 
now occupy it was a most common occur- 
rence to see half a dozen competitors run 
off simultaneously, apparently with no 
signal being given. The truth of the 
matter was that they had, after being told 
to get ready, been watching each other, 
knowing that the starter was quite likely 
to be unable to hold them, and when one 
moved others followed so as not to be left. 
A really competent pistol firer, even as 
late as six years ago, was almost unheard 
of in this country, and one reason why 
so few athletes of to-day, even though 
present athletic performances are gener- 
ally superior tothe old ones,can approach 
the many old-time fast sprint records is 
on account of the starting of to-day at 
most important games being what it 
should be. Half a dozen years ago beat- 
ing the pistol was such a common occur- 
rence that an athlete was considered very 
slow if he did not do it; nothing was 
thought of it, and the press would seldom 
comment on it. Amateurs have become 
thoroughly educated in the difference be- 
tween fair and unfair starting, and a beat 
of the pistol nowadays is generally her- 
alded wherever the games at which the 
occurrence took place are mentioned. 

The running part of sprinting consists 
simply in striding as rapidly as possible. 
No effort should be made to take a long 
stride ; simply step out naturally. Pay 
no attention to keeping your head up or 
down, for such points will adjust them- 
selves. Let your arms take a natural 
course and swing at will. Go on the 
principle that sprinting consists simply 
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WENDELL BAKER IN THE ‘“* AVERAGE SET.”’ 

in developing the muscles of the legs, so 
that they will bound with more vigor at 
each stride. The illustration, “ Baker 
Showing Speed,” is an instantaneous pho- 
tograph of this long strider running at 
his best. His motion is very easy, and 


no picture can give an adequate idea of 


how fast he travels. He was striding at 
this time seven feet eight or nine inches 
and was showing speed at the rate of 200 
yards in 20s. He is an ideal type of a 
runner, so far as style is concerned. In 
build he is more slender than the general 
run of sprinters. He stands 5 feet 11 
inches tall and weighs 138 pounds in ruu- 
ning trim. Comparing his physique with 
H. M. Johnson’s, the difference of bulk 
can be seen ata glance. Baker’s record 
for 100 yards is ros. Johnson’s is 9 4-5s., 
but the latter was a professional runner. 
He died last summer of peritonitis. He 
had a wonderful physique, stood six feet 
tall and weighed 185 pounds in running 
trim. He did not travel in the smooth 
way that characterizes Baker, but more 
like a succession of thrusts with the legs. 
His running impressed one with the idea 
of a large, heavy machine propelling itself 
along ; Baker, on the other hand, glides. 
The illustration, “ Luther Cary’s Style 
When Speeding,” shows this prominent 
sprinter when he finished 110 yards in 
11 1-5s. last fall. In build Cary is nothing 
remarkable, standing 5 feet g inches tall 
and weighing 133 pounds. His strides 
measure about a foot shorter than Baker’s 
and about six inches shorter than John- 
son’s, but compared with those of Fred- 


erick Westing, the present 220-yard ama- 
teur champion runner of America, they 
are long. Cary has rather a labored style 
of running, but he is very fast. It was 
claimed that last fall he ran at Princeton 
100 yards in 9%s., but the Amateur Ath- 
letic Union rejected the record, and the 
probabilities are the inexperience of the 
timers accounted for the fast figures. 
Cary was beaten by John Owen, Jr., only 
one foot for the roo-yard amateur cham- 
pionship of America last fall, and West- 
ing was about a similar distance behind 
Cary. The time returned was 9 4-5s., the 
best amateur record in the world, and 
these three men are without doubt—for 
this distance —the fastest amateurs in 
America. Westing is only 5 feet 5% 
inches tall, and weighs in condition 127 
pounds. His strides are in the neighbor- 
hood of only six feet, but he puts them 
in so rapidly that his speed is tremen- 
dous. He won the 220-yard champion- 
ship, which was run around a turn, in 
22\4s., defeating both Owen and Cary, 
although the former was only one foot 
behind.- The time is most meritorious, 
for the best American amateur record for 
this distance, made on a straightaway 
track by Baker, is 22s. 

Owen is a fine sample of a sprinter, 
weighing about the same as Westing, but 
standing several inches taller. He acts 
in a businesslike way when on the mark 
and runs with great strength. He strides 
in the neighborhood of seven feet and has 
a smooth action for a strong runner. He 
is the only amateur who holds a 9 4-5s. 
record for too yards and only two other 
men, Johnson and Bethune, both profes- 
sionals, have equaled this time. Previous 
to last championship day ten amateurs 
held the best record for 100 yards, ros. 
Nine of these performances were made in 
American and one in England, but Owen’s 
performance erased all these names from 
the record slate and he now stands as the 
premier amateur roo-yard runner of the 
world. 

It will be seen by the description of 
the physique of these fast runners that it 
is useless to judge by the build of a man 
what his capabilities should be at sprint- 
ing; any athlete possessing more than 
the usual amount of nerve and muscular 
force can with practice make a fast sprint- 
er. When practicing for sprinting any- 
where from a half to a dozen starts 
should be taken. These consist in set- 
ting and then running off for thirty, forty 
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or fifty yards, varying the distance. A 
little wait should be taken between each 
start so as to allow the heart and lungs 
to get rested. If an. athlete tries too 
many starts he will feel it in a few days 
by being able to show no speed and by 
having the muscles of the legs continu- 
ally sore. 

One should study himself to determine 
how many starts he may take at each prac- 
tice. End each practice by taking a couple 
of spins for 100 yards, and if practice for 
220 yards is wanted run that distance sev- 
eral times a week. An occasional race 
with other athletes is very good, although 
many of these tend more to tire one than 
to do good. Hard work should ‘never 
be taken continuously, and although the 
temptation may be‘to run as hard as pos- 
sible in practice, still this must be avoided. 
Every move should be made with the feel- 
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ONE IS UNSTEADY. a a 
ing that you can do just a little more if 
you try. Continually exerting one’s self 
in practice will leave nothing for the com- 
petition. If you make it a point to keep 
fresh in practice you will find you can use 
plenty of effort for the race. 





EXPERIENCES -IN-NORWAY: 


BY MRS. E, 


N Ovutinc for November last my fee- 
ble pen sketched a picture of the sum- 
mer life we spent amid the solitude 
of the land of the Midnight Sun and 

Fjerntfjeld on the Nord Reisen River. 
Sigurd, my hound, and Ole and Eric, our 
faithful boatmen, as well as the sport 
among the pools and shallows, are familiar 
to your readers, at least so far as it was 
necessary to tell the story of “ My First 
Salmon.” They may not be unwilling to 
bear a little longer with a sister angler 
who finds delights in scenes so far re- 
mote from theirs, through the magic touch 
which the rod, wherever wielded, seems to 
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transmit. After the, to me, great event of 
my first salmon, sport went on satisfac- 
torily, my husband bringing home four, 
five or six salmon daily, which I cooked 
in all the various methods that our limit- 
ed supply of cooking utensils and ingre- 
dients permitted. 

Our little log house, while very primi- 
tive, was fairly comfortable, though the 
furniture consisted only of two folding 
chairs we had brought with us and a table 
which our men made. I watched the 
progress of this table from the time when, 
a flourishing fir tree, I saw it growing to 
its gradual developement under the axe 
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into quite an artistic-looking piece of fur- 
niture, with crossed legs and a bar be- 
neath. Our mattresses and blankets, 
folded in the day time into a comfortable 
divan, our india-rubber bath hung upon 
the wall ; these, with a few pots and pans, 
plates and dishes, formed, with a portman- 
teau apiece—and last but not least, a book 
box, the one luxury I possessed—the whole 
of our belongings in our Norwegian 
house. 

I found plenty to do in our little home 
and neighborhood, and accompanied by 
my dog Sigurd I often went to the wild- 
est and prettiest bits of the river to watch 
the fishing. Some of the expedients nec- 
essary for getting into or out of queer 
places were very amusing. From under 
one high rock, a favorite abiding place of 
theirs, the hooked fish generally started 
off down stream as hard as it could go, 
and to follow one had to scramble over 
rocks abounding in sharp points and 
rough projecting corners. To clear the 
line of these points and corners the men 
had to be posted beforehand, ready to 
raise the line on their long boating poles, 
over which it slipped free of the cutting 
rocks, and the fish could then be played 
safely and brought in a suitable place to 
land. At another pool you can only 
reach the water’s edge by a slippery, 
rocky descent, difficult to creep down 
empty handed; so when a fish is hooked 
in the pool one boatman seizes the angler 
by the collar and steadies him down the 
awkward place, while the other waits at 
the water’s edge, ready for the salmon 
with the gaff. 

A system of rafts and ropes is neces- 
sary for getting into and fishing some of 
the almost inaccessible pools of this 
rocky, rapid river. The men make the 
rafts by hewing down suitable trees, cut- 
ting them into logs of the required length 
and fastening them together with ropes 
or fastenings made of birch rods; they 
choose fairly strong birch rods, twist and 
manipulate them a good deal to make 
them pliable, light a fire and burn or 
rather heat them to make them tough, 
and thus make a strong rope capable of 
supporting either a great weight or of 
strongly fastening together the rough 
logs into a raft. 

One of the expeditions I enjoyéd the 
most was a day’s trout fishing in some 
lakes which we had discovered by follow- 
ing up the course of a beck or stream 
from the river to its source in these lakes. 
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Beautiful lakes they are, too, with woods 
sloping gently down to them all round, 
while above the woods the wild fjeld 
stretches away beyond the horizon to the 
Russian frontier. Here again the only 
means of fishing was off a raft, which our 
men soon made and launched. This one 
had a small platform built in the middle 
for my special benefit. There was just 
room for us to stand on this platform, but 
our weight submerged it a few inches 
under water, though the idea of having a 
platform was to keep my feet dry. My 
husband, armed with a young fir tree, 
carefully navigated our rough craft into 
the most likely looking places, while the 
more amusing task of fishing was as- 
signed to me. 

Poor, easily deluded:‘trout !_ Never be- 
fore had mankind disturbed their happy 
hunting grounds, therefore no fine or 
skillful casting was needed to lure them, 
but, once hooked, more determined fight- 
ing fish we never met with ; one trout fairly 
towed us right across the lake, the danger 
being that he would get into the thick 
weeds under the edge and so escape us ; 
however, we succeeded in luring him from 
his only place of safety and captured our 
friend, a fat fish weighing over four 
pounds. A lovely pink char that we 
caught next was even heavier than the 
trout, for he weighed five pounds ; but he 
was not nearly so energetic in his efforts 
to free himself. It was very exciting 
work, this fishing from a raft! one could 
watch the movements of the fish so much 
more clearly than when fishing from the 
shore. I could see the brightly-speckled 
trout diving right down into the clear 
depths beneath; then, yielding to the 
pressure from the rod, they would dart for- 
ward, then another rush back again in the 
opposite direction would necessitate a sort 
of hauling -in process with no time for 
reeling up with the winch, but thanks to 
strong tackle few of the fish so easy to 
hook but hard to land escaped us, and 
we returned that day heavily laden with 
brightly-spotted trout and beautiful pink 
char, all particularly fat, well-fed fish. 

Toward the end of the season we had 
a very unpleasantly exciting termination 
to a day’s sport. The upper part of the 
River Reisen is simply a mountain torrent, 
with deep pools at intervals, in which the 
salmon rest on their journey to the upper- 
most fols or fall; a long, quiet stretch of 
water below this is their spawning ground, 
the goal of their long journey. One day 




















after heavy rains, which had much swollen 
the river, I had gone with my husband to 
one of these upper pools, where, late in 
the afternoon, he had caught a fine, fresh- 
runsalmon. The evenings were beginning 
to get dark, and he proposed to return 
home. We had had a long walk to the pool, 
and I felt disappointed when I saw Ole 
preparing to start homeward with his 
brother in the empty boat, for that 
meant I should have to walk all the way 
back. Seeing the blank look on my face, 
my husband shouted to Ole to stop and 
take us in the boat. The stolid Nor- 
wegian looked surprised, but said nothing, 
only brought the boat up for us to get in. 
Young Nils, with his pole, stood in the 
bow, and Ole in the stern ; we filled the 
boat in one long line. 

Going swiftly down out of the pool we 
were soon in the next rapid, and then the 
reason for Ole’s surprise became _ unpleas- 
antly apparent. The river was far too 
high for a boat with five persons in it to 
go safely down the rapids ; one wave 
after another poured in as we darted 
through the broken water. In spite of 
the best efforts of the men to keep her 
back the boat dashed downward at an 
alarming pace, and how they kept us 
clear of the great rocks with which the 
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rapid is thickly studded is still a marvel 
to me. A boatman’s foot slipping or his 
pole breaking and we must inevitably 
have crushed against one of the many 
rocky obstacles and our frail craft have 
been completely smashed in. Even Si- 
gurd realized the danger, for he lay be- 
tween us with his sharp ears pricked and 
his bristles up. The thought flashed 
through my mind, if it comes to the worst 
I will hold on to his collar, thinking, in 
my ignorance, that the dog’s powerful 
swimming might be able to support me in 
that whirlpool of turbid waters. The 
only thing to do just then, however, was 
to sit as motionless as possible. Dark- 
ness closing round made the danger 
greater and increased the terror of the 
moment. 

Amidst the roaring, hissing, surging 
waters we sped breathlessly onward, the 
dark forms of the men standing out as 
they strained every nerve and stretched 
every muscle in their struggle to steer the 
boat through the maze of boulders and 
steady the frantic rush at which the cur- 
rent impelled us. Still the white water 
came breaking into the canoe—it reached 
nearly to my waist. Would she keep afloat 
till we were out of the rapid? Was she 
not already beginning to settle? Another 
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few seconds and she must have been 
swamped, when, to my intense relief, we 
swept out of the rapid and floated into a 
“stille’’ or reach of quiet water. With a 
quick turn of their poles the men ran us 
ashore, and very thankfully indeed we 
stepped on land again. 

Fortunately we had not now far to 
walk, and glad we were to get to our 
little home and change our dripping gar- 
ments, 
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., We had had a very narrow escape, as 
Ole himself acknowledged. ‘The strong- 
est swimmer would have had no chance 
of saving his life in such a torrent and 
against such a stream. Ole and Nils, 
moreover, seemed very pleased with their 
share in the day’s adventure, and con- 
sidered themselves quite entitled to an 
extra dram of aquavit for having so nar- 
rowly escaped drowning us and them- 
selves. 
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‘“THE FISHING WAS ASSIGNED TO ME.” 









































A DAY ON THE STREAM FOR TROUT. 


BY WAKEMAN HOLBERTON, 


an ideal spot for an artist and angler 

to dwell in, and I was in the habit of 

spending my summers in this wild 
secluded valley in search of studies and 
sketches for backgrounds to my trout and 
game pictures, though I think that the 
good fishing had the most to do with it. 
The narrow valley through which rippled 
the fair Lycoming River, surrounded by 
high hills covered with virgin hemlock 
forest in which deer and bear were easily 
found by the sportsmen in the fall, and 
often seen by the angler on a quiet even- 
ing, has unfortunately been somewhat 
marred by the bark peelers and lumber- 
men. 

I had been hard at work for some 
weeks at my painting and began to feel that 
I deserved a holiday. The water was in 
prime condition, the forest fresh and green 
and the air sweet with the perfume of the 
wild grape. In short, it was perfect 
weather. So before going to bed I got 
everything ready for an early start ; filled 
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the alcohol lamp in readiness to boil an 
egg and make a cup of hot coffee, put 
tobacco in my pouch and laid out my fish- 
ing suit and hobnail shoes, not forgetting 
to put a couple of light leaders to soak in 
my leader box. ; 

It was barely daybreak when I awoke 
next morning, and let me remark that 
early rising is a virtue that sportsmen 
must learn to cultivate, and, though it 
comes hard at first, it is astonishing how 
soon one gets used to it, and even learns 
to like it after a while. My simple meal 
was soon finished, and a substantial lunch 
rolled up, first in a napkin and then ina 
bit of oiled silk, so it could be carried in 
the bottom of my creel without harm, 
and for company put with ita pint of good 
claret. 

As I stepped out of doors into the fra- 
grant fresh air I could hear the rustling 
of the stream that ran but a_ stone’s 
throw from the house, yet though it con- 
tained good trout I was not going to dis- 
turb it to-day, but try some new waters 








“over the hills and far away.” I crossed 
the stream over a rustic bridge and fol- 
lowed an old, deserted wood road up the 
mountain. This path, once used by 
miners, was almost overgrown with the 
brushes and brambles, while on each side, 
as far'as the eye could see, the hemlock 
forest towered upward toward the blue 
sky. The woods were cool and sweet and 
alive with the melody of many birds, chief 
among which I could hear the soft, flute- 
like note of the wood robin, while now 
and then a ruffed grouse darted away 
with much noise and bustle, or a gray or 
black squirrel greeted me with an angry 
chatter. Mile after mile I trudged along, 
until finally I descended the hill toward 
the stream tumbling among the rocks 
below. 

When I reached it I discovered it was 
not the trout stream I expected to find, 
but only a little tributary and unfit for 
fishing. I followed this down for half a 
mile and a very rough trip it was too, 
when suddenly, as I pushed through a 
bunch of laurel, I found myself on the 
banks of a lovely stream. The little 
brook which had been my guide tumbled 
into the magnificent pool worn out of the 
solid rock by the action of the water. 
I put down my creel and rod and bathed 
my face and hands in the cold spring 
water. After a few minutes’ rest and a 
smoke I put the little rod together, at- 
taching a fine nine-foot leader to my line 
for a cast, a great dun as a stretcher, a 
brown hen for a first dropper and a griz- 
zly king for a hand fly, and commenced 
fishing over a promising looking pool, but 
without success. Just below, just under 
the bushes, I had my first good rise and 
killed a handsome eight-inch trout on the 
great dun. The water was very clear, 
and oh! how cold, the fish shy and not 
over plenty; still every little while there 
was a splash, a short, sharp struggle and 
the quivering rod brought a victim to the 
landing net. 

After wading down stream for a couple 
of hours or so I came to quite a fall, and 
had to take to the woods to get around it. 
Just below was a big, dark pool with 
flecks of white foam floating on the black 
water. Carefully approaching I sent my 
flies out close to the foam, and instantly 
a good twelve-inch trout took the 
stretcher, and soon after another fastened 
to the hand fly. The spring of the rod 
told after five minutes’ heavy strain, and 
I gradually worked them in reach of my 
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net, but had to wade ashore to get them 
into my creel. Well, that was something 
like! But unfortunately at the next cast 
a fish took half my leader, and I had to 
go ashore for repairs. 

It was hardly time for luncheon, but 
the long walk and early breakfast had 
made me feel very anxious about the con- 
tents of my napkin; so I gathered some 
dry wood and soon had a good fire under 
the bank, first putting the claret in the 
stream to cool. What a comfort a fire is, 
particularly when one is alone in the for- 
est. It almost takes the place of a com- 
panion. While the fire was burning down, I 
cleaned my trout and washed out my creel, 
packing the fish carefully back in fresh 
grass, except a few of the smaller ones ; 
these I wrapped in buttered paper, sea- 
soning them with salt and pepper, then 
dipped them into the stream and placed 
them under the coals, just like Uncle 
Thad Norris used to do at Jim Henry’s on 
Brodhead’s Creek. 

_In fifteen minutes or thereabouts they 
were done, and when the paper was peel- 
ed off looked very inviting, and they tast- 
ed as good as they looked. The meal 
over, I kicked the dishes into the stream 
where they came from, and, leaving the 
scraps to the birds and squirrels, stretch- 
ed at full length on the ferns to enjoy 
a long, lazy smoke and take what I call 
solid comfort. 

A splash in the pool, made by a good- 
sized trout, recalls me to business, and I 
remember it is yet a long way to the de- 
serted mill where I am to wind up the 
day’s sport. So I wade again into the 
cold water and proceed on my way down 
stream, casting into every likely spot as I 
go. The stream looked beautiful as it 
twisted and turned, now rippling over 
shallows and then tumbling into a dark 
amber colored pool, overhung with the 
branches of laurel and rhododendron. The 
sun here and there brightened up the wa- 
ter, but in the narrow valley it dwelt 
not; already many of the best reaches 
were lying in cool shadow. 

It was quite late by the time I reached 
the old deserted mill pond where I hoped 
to kill a few big trout; nor was I dis- 
appointed, for, by the time I rigged a 
fresh cast of a coachman and ginger 
palmer, the fish were already dimpling the 
water, quietly sucking in some unlucky 
miller that was struggling on the smooth 
surface of the pond. 

After lighting a fresh pipe I waded in 
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as silently as possible, and as soon as the 
ripple had subsided I began casting. 
Here I enjoyed great sport, killing sev- 
eral good-sized trout that made my rod 
creak and bend in a most alarming man- 
ner. My last fish was a particularly fine 
one, and I had all I could do to keep him 
away from the sunken logs at the bottom 
of the old mill pond. He measured six- 
teen and three-quarter inches long and 
weighed one and three-quarter pounds. 
This was the largest trout, with one ex- 
ception, I had up to that time killed. So 
I was content to stop, particularly as I 
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could hardly crowd the big one into my 
creel. I unjointed my rod and soon found 
the old wood road. It was quite dark and 
gloomy under the big trees; the song 
birds were hushed, the melancholy note of 
the whip-poor-will and the hoo-hoo-hoot 
of the great horned owl had taken the 
place of their sweet notes. Tired but con- 
tented I trudged along with a basket of 
trout that any angler might well feel 
proud of and soon I could see the distant 
lights in the windows of Chetmeyer’s hos- 
pitable tavern, which had become a second 
home. 
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O much is written and published in 
thé journals of the day descriptive 
of yachts designed solely for speed, 
and the racing of them, that one 
might fancy that no other kind of yachts 
was called for, and that we Americans 
cared for neither comfort nor safety, 
economy nor endurance in our boats. 
But such an estimate of American yachts- 
men and what they prize would be most 
erroneous. For nothing is more desired 
by sensible men, especially by that large 
and rapidly-increasing class who own and 
sail boats for pleasure, health and the edu- 
cation of their faculties, than boats that 
are easily handled, safe when well han- 
dled, and comfortable to cruise in. A fast 
yacht isa very good thing if you are a 
racing man, but a comfortable, safe, easily- 
handled yacht, especially if it is a fast 
mover when conditions are favorable, is a 
far better thing to all who love yachting 
for yachting’s sake, and not for the ex- 
citement and “glory” of sailing a few 
races or appearing in a few regattas each 
summer. 

It is in the interest of yachting, broad- 
ly understood, and in hope of advancing 
it by supplying the readers of OuTING 
with a few facts and suggestions, that I 
describe the yacht Champlain and some 
facilities of yachting on the lake after 
which it is named. I do not wish it to 
be understood that I speak as an expert, 
for I am only an amateur with little 
professional knowledge as to the con- 
structing and sailing of yachts, who, at 
one time or another, since boyhood, has 
sailed nearly every kind of a boat known 
to the waters of the country—sloops, cat- 
boats, sharpies, schooners, etc., and in 











so doing has picked up a certain amount 
of knowledge as to the different kinds 
of crafts and the way to handle them 
safely which has proved of value to me 
in my cruising, and may make the sug- 


gestions I propose to give of service to 


those who may read them. 

The yacht Champlain is no fancy boat, 
although a pretty enough one to look at 
if one has an eye for good lines, shapely 
proportions and a handy rig, and as it 
has stood the test of cruising by day and 
night in difficult waters with credit, car- 
ries its own indorsement with those who 
love a safe and easily-handled boat. 

Briefly put, the Champlain is of sharpie 
model with thirty feet water line and the 
customary overhang of the sharpies. Her 
sides amidships are cut away so that the 
angle of flare is very pronounced. From 
this feature she loses, of course, something 
of initial stability and goes down in a good 
breeze readily to her gunwale line, but 
there she gets to her bearings and 
there remains sturdily, being assisted 
thereto by the size and weight of her 
loaded centreboard. The sharpies and 
cutters have a resemblance in this, that 
they sail their fastest when pressed over 
to an angle of sharper decline than boats 
of broader beam and greater initial sta- 
bility could safely be carried. 

The construction of the Champlain is of 
the strongest. Her timbers are much too 
heavy to meet the approval of those who 
think that a yacht to be speedy must be a 
shell or skeleton of a boat. But, after my 
way of thinking, great strength with heft 
of timbers can be framed into a boat be- 
low the water line without diminishing its 
sailing qualities, but rather adding there- 
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to. For I never have been able to see 
why it isnot just as well to put in a heavy 
keel of wood as a very light one, and then 
frame into the light one lead enough to 
make it as heavy as the other. 

What a yacht wants is weight below 
the water line, centrally located, and if 
she can get this or part of this weight 
with greater increase of strength at the 
same time, why should it not be done? 
Be this as it may, the keel of the Cham- 
plain is a solid stick of oak, 16x20, amid- 
ships, tapering properly toward the ex- 
tremities. It is a broad, massive stick to 
put in a yacht of such a size, and will 
seem absurdly large to many perhaps, 
but the size and weight of the stick seem 
to me to serve many uses to justify its 
dimensions. 

Through this large keelson, for the ac- 
commodation of the centreboard, is sunk 
a mortise, four inches wide by sixteen 
feet long. At either extremity the cen- 
treboard posts are placed, being strongly 
bolted to the keelson. ‘The centreboard 
is sixteen feet in length, four feet in depth 
at the forward end and seven feet at the 
other. It is attached at the forward end 
to a strong iron rod, which runs upward 
above the deck and is so keyed that 
should it ever escape its fastenings aft 
and hang perpendicular under the boat— 
that meanest of all accidents that can 
happen to acentreboard yacht—a single 
blow of a hammer would release the rivet, 
and the whole board, without any wrench 
or shock to the boat, would go to the 
bottom. 

The body of the centreboard is con- 
structed of oak planking thick enough to 
enter with ease the case when hoisted, 
but to leave little space between it and 
the side of the case when it hangs sus- 
pended, a most desirable feature in a cen- 
treboard. To it are attached 1,500 pounds 
of iron in the usual form. When the cen- 
treboard is lowered this mass of metal is 
eight feet below her water line and guar- 
antees a stability adequate to resist any 
pressure which the wind can put upon her 
sails and her sails withstand. Of course 
I am speaking with the supposition that 
the boat receives, when under stress, judi- 
cious management. 

One of the most important features in 
her construction, and to which I gladly 
call the attention of all owners of centre- 
board yachts, is the method by which the 
weighted centreboard of the Champlain is 
handled. By reference to our illustration 
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the reader will see that the centreboard 
comes aft to the cockpit. Many of the 
readers may never have seen a “ differ- 
ential hoist,” although the invention is 
familiar enough to mechanics. Briefly 
described, it is an invention for lifting 
heavy weights with the peculiarity that it 
ratchets itself, viz., at whatever point it is 
stopped there it stays, without any care 
or application on the part of the user. 

To the top of the Champlain's centre- 
board post is adjusted a “differential 
hoist” of proper size. The crank is with- 
in reach of the helmsman’s hand. The 
entire weight of the centreboard is prob- 
ably two thousand pounds, but such is 
the strength and power of this little hoist 
that the helmsman, with one hand on the 
tiller, can, if need occurs, with the other 
easily run the heavy board rapidly up 
into the case. 

The value of this adjustment can only 
be appreciated by a cruising yachtsman. 
It places him in perfect control of his 


‘craft under all conditions of varying depth 


of water and difficult weather. Ina neavy 
sea way ; in rapidly shoaling water ; on 
an unknown coast; when suddenly com- 
pelled to beat up against a swiftly-flow- 
ing tide, or, when finding himself unex- 
pectedly near a reef unobserved, through 
carelessness or not plainly charted, this 
hoist is simply priceless. It is not over 
expensive and can easily be adjusted to 
any yacht. 

The question of hoops or slides with 
a track in connecting the luff of the sail 
to the mast has been so thoroughly dis- 
cussed and so decidedly settled in favor 
of the track and slides that I should not 
refer to it were it not to call attention 
to the manner in which the gaff of the 
Champlain is connected with the track. 
Several appliances are used with more or 
less success, séme of which are patented, 
costly and not easily obtained by the 
yachtsman who is not in correspondence 
with yachting centres. 

I have never seen an adjustment, pat- 
ented or unpatented, which gave such en- 
tire satisfaction as the one now used by 
me. It is light, easily adjusted, has twelve 
inches of holding surface on the track and 
can be quickly and cheaply forged out by 
any smith of fair ability at his craft. (See 
illustration on page 103.) 

There is no question as to its working 
perfectly and I cordially commend it to 
the attention of all yachtsmen. 

The combings of the Champlain are 




















THE THROAT OF THE GAFF. 


unusually high, as should always be the 
case in a yacht constructed for cruis- 
ing, for in cruising no one can tell at 
what time he will be compelled to sail a 
stretch of very rough water. This com- 
pulsion may come upon him by night as 
well as by day, and it is one thing to beat 
a yacht up against half a gale of wind 
in bright daylight, but it is quite another 
thing to shove her up through the same 
stretch of ugly water in the darkness of 
night. 

Owing to her high combings the cock- 
pit of the Champlain is very deep, and as 
it is a roomy one it affords the helmsman 
not a little shelter when reaching or scud- 
ding before a snow squall or a gale of 
wind which carries with 
it a body of plunging 
rain. 

The cabin is sixteen 
feet in length, the for- 
ward half of which is 
permanently roofed and 
is raised only eight inches 
from the deck level. This 
gives ample storage room 
for cordage and appli- 
ances or a lounging place 
on lazy days. The after 
half of the cabin is con- 
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ward half is tracked and the after half is 
grooved to run upon it. 

This is a most convenient arrangement, 
for it gives to the yacht such coolness 
and comfort as cannot be obtained ina 
cabin permanently roofed. I would add 
that the whole cabin roof is so adjusted 
to the combings that it can be quickly 
and easily removed and stowed, leaving 
the yacht to be sailed as an open one, 
decked from stem to midship section. 
This arrangement is an admirable one for 
harbor sailing in bright weather or for 
racing. 

The Champlain carries the yawl rig, a 
rig which is worthy of wider attention 
and more universal adoption than it has 
as yet received at the hands of American 
yachtsmen. In this statement I refer to 
the yachtsmen of the Atlantic Coast, for 
on the Pacific Coast the yawl rig is es- 
teemed according to its merits. That 
Canada favors it goes without saying, for 
the Canadian naturally patterns after 
England, and there, as everyone knows, 
the yawl rig is the rig par excellence. 

The statement is often made that the 
yawl rig is a slow one, but I have not 
found this to be the case in my experi- 
ence with the Champlain. It may be that 
the sharpie model is peculiarly adapted 
to this rig, but that this yacht takes most 
kindly to it is beyond question, for not 
only does she work under it with great 
ease in rough water such as one gets off 
the mouth of the Saguenay and the St. 
Lawrence, or in Lake St. Peter in a gale, 
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but I cannot see that she ever falls off in 
her speed under this rig, unless it be when 
the wind is very light and I am too lazy 
to put on the lighter sails. 

When in cruising trim the Champlain 
carries only three sails, the mainsail, the 
mizzen sail and jib. By some writers 
the mizzen sail is called the driver or 
jigger. I see no reason why these terms 
should be adopted, since they lead to 
confusion and bewilderment. Let it be 
understood then that the aft sail of a 
yawl rig is the mizzen. Sometimes an 
outer or flying jib is run up and on the 
same stay in racing a large balloon jib 
can be set, a sail of great potency under 
favorable conditions. 

The irons at the foot of the mainmast 
are fitted to receive a spinnaker, and, as 
her mainsail is a large one, when her spin- 
naker is set she shows an area of canvas 
not differing much from the area of a 
sloop. Whether, therefore, the mizzen 
sail be counted in or left out the Cham- 


plain under yawl rig is sparred to re-° 
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ceive nearly the same amount of canvas 
as she would carry if she was rigged as a 
sloop. I do not think, if estimated, the 
difference would amount to 5 per cent. 

I am well aware that this small per 
cent. of shortage in her sail plan might 
under certain conditions lose her a race, 
but the conditions are such that they 
would seldom be met with, and over 
against this slight disadvantage in racing 
capacity can be mentioned certain advan- 
tages of the highest import to practical 
yachtsmen. 

All yachtsmen know what a disagree- 
able job it is to reef a sloop or catboat 
in rough water, and from this cause many 
skippers will delay reefing as long as pos- 
sible, and often until too late. And be- 
cause of this many accidents happen 
yearly. And in this respect the yawl rig 
shows to the greatest advantage and com- 
mends itself to all sensible yachtsmen. 
For when the moment has come to reef, 
if the boat is running free, her head is 
brought up to the wind, the mizzen and 
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THE CHAMPLAIN IN A SQUALL, 


jib sheets trimmed in, and with the main 
boom well inboard the pennants are 
lashed and the reef points tied down, 
when she is let off again, and goes bowl- 
ing along on her former course. 

In the Champlain the three reef cringles 
on the leech of the mainsail are all within 
easy reach from the cockpit, and the skip- 
per without leaving the tiller can lash the 
pennants, and hence, with only one assist- 
ant, the three reefs can successively, if 
need be, be tied down. Indeed, so well do 
the jib and mizzen sail work in unison 
that, unless the wind is very puffy and 
variable, the helm can be lashed and she 
will hold her course steadily onward while 
the skipper is tying down the after reef 
points. It is a matter of pleasant sur- 
prise to one not accustomed to this rig 
how easily and rapidly a reef in most 
trying conditions can be taken in the 
mainsail of a yawl whose sails are well 
balanced. 

Moreover, unless the squall is a very 
heavy one, a yawl can be eased through 
it without reefing at all. For when the 
wind comes roaring down and the white 
line of froth and spray is right upon you, 
the boat can be brought up to the wind 
and the main sheet eased handsomely out, 
and with jib and mizzen drawing finely 
and the main boom off to leeward the 
wind whistles harmlessly between the 
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WITH MAIN SHEET FLOWED. 


masts, while the yacht, only slightly dis- 
turbed in her balance, sails steadily along. 
Or, if the squall is a heavy one and there 
is no time to reef down before it strikes, 
the yacht can be luffed up, the mainsail 
let down at a run, and with the belly of 
the sail held within the lazy - lines the 
yacht is under safe conditions. But or- 
dinarily it is better to reef or even tie 
down the mainsail snugly, and as in a 
yawl it can be done rapidly and easily, 
there is no reason why it should not be 
done and everything be kept shipshape. 

In cruising I often sailed the Champlain 
under jib and mizzen alone, with the 
mainsail stowed and the boom crutched 
and tied snugly down amidships, espe- 
cially in the night time when it was very 
dark and the weather foul. Under this 
scant canvas, with a favorable wind, she 
would sail along at a very fair rate of 
speed, and even make good progress in 
beating up against quite a sea, and I need 
not say that it adds greatly to the pleas- 
ure of cruising in a small yacht, with only 
one man for your crew, to feel that you 
have your boat in a condition of perfect 
control. It isevident that with no other 
rig can this condition, to the same degree, 
be obtained, or such a sense of absolute 
security be enjoyed. 

To an amateur nothing is more trying 
than coming to or getting away from 
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moorings, especially if the wind is blow- 
ing strongly and the anchorage ground 
is crowded with other yachts, not to speak 
of vessels of commerce, bateaux, tugs 
and ferry boats. Under such circum- 
stances it is no easy matter for any, save 
an expert, to work a sloop or catboat or 
schooner safely out through the crowded 
harbor or basin to the open water be- 
yond; and it is all the more trying to a 
skipper if there is a strong tide running 
at the moment. But with a yawl the 
difficulties of the situation are almost 
wholly removed. For, with mainsail un- 
lashed, he can hoist his anchor or cast off 
from moorings and under his two small 
sails work his boat out slowly and safely 
from the jammed basin or crowded space 
within the breakwater. He must be a 
tyro indeed who cannot safely manage a 
yawl under the worst possible conditions 
of this sort. 

In cruising, if the weather is threaten- 
ing, it is well to carry a single reef in the 
mainsail until it clears up. For a yawh 






























works well under such a sail, with jib and 
In such trim the yacht is 


mizzen furled. 
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as a catboat with a small sail, and, as 
her main boom is shorter than a catboat’s 
or a sloop’s, she can be worked in a very 
heavy sea with her boom’s end well above 
the rollers. And I know of nothing more 
trying to a skipper than to sail his craft 
with his boom’s end half the time under 
water. In such a condition the spars, 
rigging and boat are under a stress and 
strain which every prudent skipper dreads 
and seeks to avoid, and it speaks volumes 
in favor of the yawl rig to say that with 
it such a trying condition can never 
arise. 

Indeed, a yawl under a double-reefed 
mainsail alone is in perfect trim for scud- 
ding. If well modeled she will neither 
yaw nor thrash the water with her boom’s 
end thus conditioned, but career along 
almost with the speed of the wind itself. 
For her canvas is low down, as it should 
be, and her boom carried well above the 
seething water. In this shape, moreover, 
she can lay a course with the wind well 
over her quarter without strain, and it 
must be a very hard blow and rough 
water indeed to give any anxiety to any 
on board of her when sailing in this man- 
ner, 

The yacht Champlain is one of a group 
of boats which compose the fleet of the 
Lake Champlain Yacht Club. The yachts 
of this club are of good size and capable 
in any weather. Among them is the Bur- 
lington, a companion boat to the Cham- 
plain, forty-eight feet over all, with great 
stability and a good sailer. The Flyaway 
is a thirty-foot sloop, designed and built 
for Commodore Webb by J. D. Lawlor, 
who is famous for designing fast and 
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staunch yachts. The Vawutilus is a forty 
footer, designed by Burgess, and as hand- 
‘some a yacht in appearance as floats in 
any water. It is a fine sight to see her 
go to windward in a strong breeze. This 
quartette of yachts were all built at Bur- 
lington, and are not only a matter of 
pride to resident club men of the Queen 
City but a noble prophecy of future 
yachting on this magnificent sheet of 
water. 

I do not know how many yachtsmen 
who may read these lines belong to the 
fraternity of cruisers, but those who do 
will bear me out in the statement that 
nothing so educates a skipper or brings 
out the strong and weak points of a yacht 
as a good long cruise. Harbor sailing is 
delightful, and a race between well-match- 
ed rival boats is very spirited; but for 
downright enjoyment, with a goodly 
amount of education thrown in gratis, I 
know of nothing in yachting experience 
that can compare with prolonged cruising. 

He who slips his moorings for a cruise 
of thirty, sixty or, better yet, ninety days 
will bring home with him a good many 
reminiscences of his voyaging of a nature 
which a lifetime of sailing on familiar wa- 
ters cannot give him. 

I recall a run made by the Champlain 
on the lower St. Lawrence, in returning 
from a cruise to the Saguenay some years 
ago. We passed Baie St. Paul in the 
evening, whirled along by a rising gale 
blowing directly up the river. The night 
was pitchy dark, the tide running fiercely 
on the ebb at the rate of five miles an 
hour at the least. The water was very 
wild, as one can easily imagine. Stem- 
ming such a current it would not do to 
shorten sail if one wished to pass Cape 
Tourmente and get into quiet water be- 
tween the Isle of Orleans and the north 
shore, so we let every sail stand, cleated 
the sheets tightly, and let her drive. 
How she did tear onward! The froth 
and spume lay deep on her pathways and 
after deck. The waves crested fiercely, 
rolling against the. current, and the black 
water broke into phosphor as we slashed 
through it. I do not recall that I ever 
saw a yacht forced along more savagely. 
How the water roared under the ledges 
and along the rough shores of ‘Tour- 
mente! And I was profoundly grateful 
when ve were able to bear off to star- 
board and run into the still water back 
of Orleans. Perhaps that midnight cup 
Its heat 


of coffee did not taste well! 
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ran through my chilled veins like Char- 
treuse. I can taste it yet! 

It is evident that yachting, as a form 
of amusement, has come to stay. It is 
already represented by thousands of men 
and millions of money. The aristocratic 
class patronize it and the democratic 
masses approve it. Patriotism welcomes 
its uprising as a national benefit and 
fashion greets it with her sweetest smile. 
Naval architecture is studied as never be- 
fore in this country, and he who can build 
the fastest yacht or sail one the best is 
sure of national mention. ‘To-day he is 
an unnoted and unknown man; to-mor- 
row his name will be known to and men- 
tioned with applause by the millions that 
people a hemisphere. 

The sports of a people probably edu- 
cate them more than their schools. The 
last stage of national declension has been 
reached when their sports become effem- 
inate. When the Roman youths loved the 
scented baths better than the arena, and 
instead of fighting themselves hired brave 
and strong men to fight for them, then 
Rome leaned to her fall. Dandyism de- 
stroyed an empire and it can destroy a 
republic. The worst fate that can befall 
American yachting is to have its devotees 
become loafers. Whether coarse or re- 
fined, it makes little difference. Men who 
yacht because yachting is a fashionable 
fad, and because they have such vast 
wealth that they can convert a manly 
amuSement and a noble method of men- 
tal education and moral discipline into a 
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mere personal luxury and a gorgeous 
show, are not true yachtsmen. ‘They are 
not yachtsmen at all. They are only rich 
idlers ; nauticai loafers ; aquatic dandies. 
They neither learn anything useful nor do 
anything worthy. They advance no noble 
interest nor acquire any manly develop- 
ment. Their example is hurtful and they 
degrade the amusement in which, for the 
sake of ostentatious display and a merely 
selfish enjoyment, they pretentiously en- 
gage. 

A real, genuine yachtsman is a student 
of a manly art. He has apprenticed him- 
self to an honorable craft. He has join- 
ed himself to a fraternity whose bond of 
union is their ability to navigate a ship. 
His yacht is his school house, his college, 
his university. The winds, the waves, the 
currents, the clouds, the fogs, the sun and 
stars are his teachers. He who gradu- 
ates from such a school is a master of 
arts indeed. He who can, of his own 
skill and courage, sail a yacht well by 
day and night, in difficult cruising or a 
sharply-contested race, has a right to be 
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proud of his ability. The community 
should respect him for what he is able to 
do. Such a man is more than a mere 
amusement seeker, more than a nautical 
loafer. 

But even such a yachtsman is not the 
ideal one. The ideal yachtsman must 
not only be able to sail a finely-designed 
and well-constructed yacht well, but he 
should be able to design and construct it 
himself. He should be artist, mechanic 
and skipper all in one. He should have 
a practical knowledge of tools. He 
should make himself familiar with the 
principles of naval architecture. He 
should be able to design, draught out, lay 
down and build his own boat as well as 
sail her. Only when all this knowledge is 
his can he be called the ideal yachtsman. 
Is it too much to expect that within a 
generation thousands of our young men 
will be able to do all this, and that from 
Florida to Calais a noble guild shall 
exist every member of which shall be 
able to design and build as well as sail 
his own yacht ? 


THE MESSAGE. 


I stopPeD by the row of the willow trees gray, 
And rested my wheel on the moss-covered bars ; 
The sun sent his guards, from his chamber of gold, 
To open the doors of the night for the stars, 
The clouds, all resplendent in gorgeous array, 
Had welcomed their monarch and pillowed his rest ; 
The east with a smile had turned back to behold 
The glory that burned in the face of the west. 
The rosy light, 
The snowy white, 
The sky so calm above it, 
That glory bright, 
That happy night, 
I cannot help but love it. 


Those gold-dusted clouds lit a far-traveled page, 
Revealing the message my greedy eyes sought ; 
The wealth of the world is a poor pauper’s pence 
To wealth that is given, but never is bought ; 
A brightness that lasts till the gloaming of age, 
And puts all the colors of sunset to shame, 
I saw on that page as I stood by the fence; 
It never shall fade like the horizon’s flame. 
O rosy light, 
O snowy white, 
And sky that bent above it, 
That glory bright 
Was mine that night, 
What wonder that I love it ! 





A. A. BENNETT. 
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BY ELLERSLIE WALLACE, 


T is somewhat curious 
that two impor- 
tant things with 
which the pho- 
tographer has to 
concern himself 
should be known 
as the dark room. 
The camera it- 
self, or camera 
obscura to give 
it its full name, 
is a dark room 
in the strictest 
sense, or, at least, 
ought so to be if 
anything like 
good results are 
desired. 

We do not pro- 
pose in this arti- 
cle to enter into any consideration of the 
camera as a part of the photographic para- 
phernalia, but must content ourselves with 
asking our readers to remember that un- 
less it is absolutely what its name implies, 
a dark room, even to the smallest crack 
or pinhole, foggy plates and spoiled pic- 
tures will be the consequence. 

The photographic dark room, properly 
speaking, or that special chamber in which 
the sensitive materials are either prepared 
or developed and finished, is what we are 
now more particularly concerned with. 
And perhaps a brief retrospect upon the 
matter may not be out of place. Before 
the introduction of gelatine emulsion, the 
slower processes, such as collodion, the 
calotype, the daguerrotype and others, 
really required dark rooms to be more 
elaborately fitted up than our modern 
ones. For as the plates were prepared as 
well as developed in the dark chamber, 
suitable apparatus, such as fuming boxes, 
baths, special holders, etc., all had to have 
places provided for them, besides the ap- 
paratus for developing. This made the 
array of bottles, dishes, trays and chemi- 
cals a formidable one, and careless oper- 
ators would every now and then make 
disastrous mistakes. Dark rooms at the 
present day are much simpler. Even 
those few experimenters who make their 
own sensitive plates recognize the wis- 
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dom, nay, the necessity, of keeping the 
operations of preparing and developing 
the plates quite distinct. 

While much interesting matter could be 
written about the preparing and coating 
rooms for plates, we shall confine our- 
selves to the developing room proper. 

The amateur who works in a small way 
need not trouble himself about the fitting 
up of a special room. Any ordinary 
bathroom will do very well. A table of 
good size to hold the red lantern and the 
developing tray, as well as the plate 
holder and the necessary bottles and 
graduates, will probably be all that need 
be provided. But supposing that enough 
work is done to render it worth while to 
fit up a room to be devoted to the pur- 
pose exclusively, there are a number of 
things that should be looked to. 

In the first place, it is important that 
the room should not be situated in such 
a part of the building as will leave it too 
hot in summer or too cold in winter for 
comfortable working. It should be re- 
membered that photographic formule are 
given for an average temperature, and 
that, if the room be overheated or very 
cold, the solutions will soon assume the 
same degree of heat or cold and interfere 
with chemical action in one way or an- 
other. The serious effects to bodily 
health to be apprehended from working 
in such rooms we need not enlarge upon. 

The question whether daylight or arti- 
ficial light is to be the illuminant is not 
an easy one to answer. If uniformity of 
work be the main consideration, we have 
no hesitation in advising the use of arti- 
ficial light. No system of admitting the 
natural light of day can be considered 
perfect when we remember that it is con- 
stantly varying in intensity even in cloud- 
less weather, and particularly before 11 
o’clock A.M. and after 2 p.m. On days 
when there are flying clouds which let 
the sun shine brilliantly for a time and 
then obscure his face entirely, the oper- 
ator will find his eyesight subjected to a 
severe strain if the dark room depends 
upon the light from outside. 

In the days of wet collodion this 
trouble was so great that numerous oper- 
ators arranged reflecting screens outside 
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the dark-room window and gas burners 
inside, so as to be sure of being able to 
see what they were about; and it must 
be borne in mind that a far greater 
amount of light was allowable in those 
days than at’the present time. The great 
objection to artificial light in the dark 
room is that the atmosphere very soon be- 
comes close and foul. At night this can 
be gotten over by frequently lowering the 
upper sash of the window, so as to allow 
the heated air to escape, but as this is, 
of course, impracticable during the day 
hours, we urgently advise that some 
means of ventilation be provided when 
lamps or gas burners have to be used. 

If a lantern such as Carbutt’s excel- 
lent “ Multum in Parvo” be employed, it 
would not be a very difficult matter to 
arrange a small tin pipe to pass from its 
top up to one of the window panes and 
out into the open air. The readiest way 
of doing this would be to replace one of 


the panes by a stout tin plate, carrying a. 


short elbow of the pipe, to which the 
longer pipe from the lantern could be 
joined very quickly and easily, being 
supported by one or more wires or cords 
hung from hooks in the ceiling. There 
would be no difficulty in making the win- 
dow quite impervious to light. 

The position the light is to occupy and 
the manner in which it is to be arranged 
are both important matters. It would be 
easy to set it up so that, while the shelves 
containing the bottles and the whole up- 
per part of the room were well illuminated, 
nothing could be seen in the sink. As 
the negative image always has to be ex- 
amined by transmitted as well as by re- 
flected light the lantern should always be 
set rather low—not much higher than the 
operator’s waist when in a standing posi- 
tion. But great care must be taken that 
the flame itself be at such a level that the 
plate as it lies in the developing tray can 
be distinctly seen and not be thrown into 
shadow by the perpendicular sides of the 
tray. It is indispensably necessary to be 
able to see how the image behaves under 
the action of the developer, and this can- 
not be done when half or the whole of the 
bottom of the tray is obscured by the 
shadow of its own sides. 

The light must also be so arranged that 
the sink, or at least that portion of it 
where the plate is washed, can be easily 
seen ; and, finally, it must not be forgot- 
ten that the plate holder has to be unfast- 
ened, the plate removed, and the note 
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book consulted before development is 
commenced. Of course the light must 
be arranged with reference to all these 
points. By keeping the flame at a low 
level, as before suggested, and having the 
red glass of ample size, as supplied with 
Carbutt’s lantern, there will be little or 
no trouble in fixing things properly. 

Before leaving this part of our subject 
let us urge our readers to have nothing 
to do with the wretched little portable 
pocket lanterns sold in so many of the 
stores, and in which the red glass is fre- 
quently only a few inches in size. As we 
have already said, good, large glasses set 
several inches in front of the frame are 
the proper thing, and the flame should be 
well elevated behind the glasses, while 
kept at a low level in the room. 

Having now, we hope, made our ideas 
on the subject of the dark-room light as 
luminous as this element itself, let us con- 
sider how best to arrange the room for 
convenient working. 

The sink should be in the middle of 
one of the sides of the room and be of 
ample size, but not too deep. Six to 
eight inches is quite enough. Perhaps, all 
things considered, galvanized iron is the 
best material. Ordinary iron will answer, 
but it requires to be frequently coated 
with black asphaltum varnish to prevent 
rusting. Slate is also excellent, but rather 
expensive. The sink should be so set 
that the drain-pipe opening occupies the 
lowest portion of the bottom, and the lat- 
ter must be free from irregularities which 
might prevent the waste water from run- 
ning off quite dry. 

The water tap should be of one-half 
inch or three-quarter inch size, and be at 
such a height over the sink that large bot- 
tles can be passed under it and filled, and 
it should project well away from the 
sides, not be crowded against them, or 
the washing of plates will be found very 
inconvenient. It is a good plan to slip a 
short piece of rubber tubing over the noz- 
zle of the tap, so that the stream of water 
may be equalized and fall in a steady col- 
umn without splashing. A heavy china 
cup may be set in the sink under the tap 
to support the plate during the washing, 
and a suitable arrangement be also pro- 
vided to support the grooved washing box 
in which the plates receive the final wash- 
ing. If the wash box be set down in the 
sink it can hardly be expected to last very 
long. 

The shelves at either side of the sink 

















should be set with a very slight incline 
toward the latter, so that slops may run 
off. An india-rubber squeegee should al- 
ways be at hand to scrape them off and 
prevent drops of dirty fluid from gather- 
ing on the bottoms of trays and graduates. 
These shelves or tables at the sides of the 
sink should always be kept clear for 
work. Bottles other than those in imme- 
diate use for the developing should have 
other shelves provided for them in some 
convenient part of the room. The plan of 
crowding the sink or working space 
around it with numerous bottles, gradu- 
ates, etc., is much to be condemned. The 
space under the sink and work table can 
be partly utilized by setting in one or 
more skeleton shelves, made of planed 
laths, on which the dishes and trays are 
laid to dry, bottom upward, after work 
is finished. There will also be abundant 
room for the storage of large bottles con- 
taining alum baths, hyposulphite fixing 
solutions, etc., under the shelves ; but the 
space immediately under the sink should 
always be kept free, for otherwise it will 
be an easy thing for the operator to break 
a bottle with his toes on approaching the 
sink, 

A roller towel of some soft absorbent 
material should be within arm’s reach of 
the working portion of the dark room. 

If many bromide prints are made a 
suitable shelf must be erected over one 
corner of the sink to support the vessel 
holding the weak acetic acid which is al- 
ways applied after developing. For this 
purpose nothing is better than a wooden 
firkin or small cask with a wooden spigot. 
A special portion of the shelf room is de- 
voted to the exposing of the bromide 
paper, a gas jet or the white side of the 
ruby lantern being set at the proper dis- 
tance. 

If enlargements form portion of the 
work done, it will be very convenient to 
perform all the manipulations in the dark 
room and not leave it in order to make 
the exposure outside. As daylight is the 
best for this purpose the room must have 
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a window before which the enlarging 
camera is arranged, the negative being 
supported against the glass which, let us 
here say, must be ground glass, in order 
to diffuse the light and illuminate the 
negative equally. Outside the window a 
large board or square of tin, painted dead 
white, should be hinged to the sill and 
provided with a cord passing in through 
the casing, so that the angle at which it 
stands can be varied at will. This serves 
as areflector of the light from the sky. 

If the window faces the south great 
care must be taken not to let the sun 
strike directly on the negative or ground 
glass behind it. An easel to support the 
sensitive paper is now brought to the 
proper distance from the camera, and 
care taken that no white light is admit- 
ted except that passing through the cam- 
era and the negative. 

A dark closet in the dark room will be 
very useful for keeping the sensitive pa- 
per and exposed prints. 

Before concluding, let us remind our 
readers that a good photographic dark 
room requires abundance of non-actinic 
light, plenty of clean water, good venti- 
lation, and the absence of everything that 
is not actually made use of in the de- 
veloping and finishing of the pictures. 
As we have before remarked, it is a very 
bad plan to crowd all sorts of useless 
things into the working space. 

In public dark rooms, such as are 
seen in the larger society rooms in cities, 
the entire floor is covered with sheet lead, 
which is raised up at all four sides, so 
that the floor is converted intoa tray. In 
case of an overflow, caused by careless- 
ness in allowing the tap to continue run- 
ning, the use of this is obvious. Such an 
extreme precaution will not be necessary 
in a private room. 

The best material for laying upon a 
dark-room floor is linoleum, which is very 
durable and clean. A small breadth of 
carpet may be laid just in front of the 
sink to stand upon, and will be comfort- 
able in cold weather. 
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OONLIGHT in a Mexican forest. 

A forest of giant cypress trees, 

whose long branches, swaying in 

the soft night breeze, are heav- 

ily festooned with hoary Spanish moss, 


through which the clear moonlight falls . 


to cast fantastic shadows on the soft, 
flower-bestrewn turf beneath. The merry 
jingling of the silver trappings of our Mex- 
ican saddles awake the echoes as we pick 
our way under the low, overhanging 
branches. The shrill, startled cry of a 
rudely-awakened monkey punctuates the 
heavy night air with a sharp report, and 
frightened parrots and large-winged cock- 
atoos flutter heavily through the thick 
branches overhead, giving vent to defiant 
cries as they disappear from view; anon 
the muffled whirring of heavier wings is 
heard, and the great bubus, the Aztec bird 
of mystery, black as the silent depths of 
the forest itself, swing with their heavy, 
peculiar motion past our very faces, send- 
ing a shiver down the spine. 

Our presence at this unseemly hour in 
this strange place must be explained, and 
to do so I must digress. 

Orizaba is one of the most charmingly 
romantic spots in all Mexico. It lies 
snugly ensconced in a picturesque valley. 
Every graceful palm which waves o’er 
the white - walled houses of this quaint 
city conceals beneath its broad leaves a 
legend, and could the sweet-voiced bell 
which swings high up in the old church 
tower but talk it could tell strange stories 
of Indian romance and Castilian con- 
quest, for this spot was at one time the 
stronghold of the Spanish invaders, and 
it is to this day the home of the fast-dis- 
appearing Aztecs. 
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Bernal Diaz, the quaint historian, the in- 
trepid Alvarado and the renowned Cortez 
himself once walked the cobble - paved 
streets of this charming, quaint pueblo, 
and it has long been a rendezvous for tour- 
ists who seek rest and seclusion in pictu- 
resque spots and out-of-the-way places. 

Toward the close of a few weeks’ visit 
to Orizaba I was sitting one warm after- 
noon under a small group of graceful 
banana palms, when I overheard the frag- 
ments of the conversation which after- 
ward led up to the strange experience I 
am about to relate. 

I had been dozing away the afternoon, 
content, as is ever the case in this ener- 
vating climate, to pay little attention to 
the present and allow the morrow to look 
out for itself, when I was startled out of 
my day dreams by the sound of low, agi- 
tated voices which came across the space 
occupied by a small grove of cocoa palms. 
The words were spoken in liquid Spanish, 
but with that accent peculiar to the later- 
day Aztec, which, once heard, is always 
easily recognizable afterward. The tones 
were low and cautious at first, but as the 
speaker became more excited the sound 
rose loud and clear. Guided by this, I 
arose from my seat and crept quietly 
across the intervening space to where a 
small opening in the hedge afforded a fair 
vantage ground. I saw before me two 
Indians, one in the habiliments which de- 
note the lower class and the other clothed 
in the long flowing toga which is worn 
only by the caciques or head men. 

The voice of the latter vibrated with 
intense earnestness as he addressed his 
companion, who, in turn, listened with a 
look of horror upon his dusky face. Had 

















they not been so utterly absorbed in each 
other the start and slight exclamation 
which escaped me would have surely made 
them aware of my presence. 

As I settled myself in my position the 
voice of the speaker reached me with 
much greater distinctness, and I heard the 
following words: “’Tis useless, hermano 
mio; twice within the last week has the 
cry from the gods rung out across the 
silent valley wherein rest the l4st rem- 
nants of our race. Our people are dumb 
with terror and refuse to be comforted. 
The spirit of Quetzalcoatl has returned 
and at this moment hovers over the top 
of Mt. Tlaloc. Cursed be ” here the 
words changed into the Indian tongue, 
and simultaneous with the change the 
orator drew his long cloak around his 
gaunt figure and strode away into the 
deepening twilight. 

The moment the first words of the 
speaker came to my ears there arose in 
my mind a story that had been repeated 
to me the day before in the little fonda 
where I was accustomed to take my 
meals. It was to the effect that several 
times within the last week a strange, 
thrilling cry or call had been heard in the 
stillness of the tropical night ringing out 
from the silent summit of Mt. Tlaloc. It 
sounded like the plaintive wail of some 
departed spirit as it penetrated the for- 
est, leaped from peak to peak and prom- 
ontory to promontory, gathering force 
from the echoes as it went and carrying 
terror to the hearts of the poor, supersti- 
tious Indians. 

The caciques had at once raised the 
hue and cry that Quetzalcoatl, the mys- 
terious god of the Aztecs, had returned 
from his journey to the sun, and by this 
strange method was making his presence 
known to his devoted adherents. 

This view of the matter was rejected 
by the more ignorant members of the 
camp, who claimed that the gods were 
angry with them for some unknown cause, 
and that some dire disaster would surely 
follow on the heels of this strange cry. 

My interest had already been aroused, 
and when by the merest chance I over- 
heard the Indians’ conversation my spec- 
ulations rapidly ran to fantastic conclu- 
sions, 

During my two weeks’ visit I had trav- 
ersed, with my trusty little bronco, almost 
every foot of the sloping sides of the 
mountains, especially those from which, 
as was Claimed, these mysterious sounds 
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emanated, and I remembered well an old 
time-stained Indian temple, nearly buried 
under the dense tropical undergrowth, in 
which I had discovered a number of clay 
idols which I had safely stowed away. 

The more I thought on the matter and 
the strange, melancholy cry that had so 
agitated the Indians of the neighborhood, 
the more it connected itself in my mind 
with this temple, and the more I felt in- 
clined to fathom the mystery. 

My mind once made up, I immediately 
cast about for a suitable companion to 
accompany me in the undertaking. I soon 
found him in the person of a strong, ath- 
letic Mexican boy who had waited upon 
me since my arrival at the fonda. 

He was rather dubious when I men- 
tioned the plan of a midnight expedition 
to him, but the persuasive powers of a 
bright Mexican peso with the shiny eagle 
on its face induced him to quickly make 
up his mind, and that same evening we 
rode quietly down the silent street and 
out into the picturesque valley. 

The lights of the numerous haciendas 
flashed and twinkled across the broad ex- 
panse of coffee plantations, and the wind, 
which in the last half hour had quickened 
into a stiff breeze, swayed and bent into 
fantastic shapes the tall bananas and the 
cocoa palms, filling the perfumed air with 
a moaning like the voices of a dead and 
gone nation. 

After a swift gallop of an hour we left 
the comparatively level stretch of valley 
land and rode under the first tall cypress 
trees, which serve as outlying sentinels to 
thick forests that cover the sides of the 
Mexican Andes. 

My mozo Pancho rode ahead a few 
paces, in order to clear the road of the low- 
hanging branches, and broad waves of 
moonlight flashed from the shining sides 
of his huge machete as he cut and slashed 
his way through the dense jungle. 

We had proceeded in this manner for 
a full half hour when suddenly out from 
the glade ahead burst a sound so weird- 
ly strange and startling that my horse 
bounded like a frightened stag from the 
path, and plunged headlong into the dense 
undergrowth. Apparently from only just 
in advance of us came that shrill, wailing 
whistle, now long and loud, now low and 
mournful. 

What could be the meaning of this 
strange warning note, I asked myself, but 
for an answer it came again, this time 
seeming to my strained nerves much 
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nearer than before. 


Hastily joining Pan- 
cho, who all this time had remained a few 
paces ahead, we held a hurried consulta- 
tion, and as a result we buried the keen 
spurs in the sides of our quaking animals 
and dashed among the trees in the direc- 


tion from which the sound had come. 
Scarcely had we gone a hundred yards 
when we suddenly emerged into a small 
clearing. As our horses stepped into 
the open space they stopped as suddenly 
as if they had been shot, and at the same 
instant I saw ahead of me in the centre 
of the clearing, on the top of a slightly- 
elevated ground, the figure of a man. 
The moonlight poured down on his un- 
covered head, his eyes were raised toward 
heaven in an attitude of devotion, and 
from his open lips came that awful cry 
which had so startled us but a moment 
béfore. Long and loud it came, unhesi- 
tatingly and unwavering. I stood in si- 
lent astonishment, puzzled and mystified. 

What struck me strangely was the long, 
unchanging note which 
figure. Minute merged into minute and 
still the sound never wavered; still the 
same Clear, wailing whistle, which now be- 
gan to suggest a supernatural origin. 

Rousing myself from the stupor which 
had taken possession of me, I called to 
the figure in Spanish, but not a muscle of 
the stern face moved, not a motion of the 
body could I observe. Urging my horse 
forward, in a few bounds we reached the 
figure. Again I called to it, but still no 
answer. Dismounting from my horse I 
approached it, touched it and started back 
in amazement ; it was an idol and made 
of gray porphyry! 

I examined it carefully from head to 
foot until there remained no longer a 
shadow of a doubt, and then I began to 
look around for the origin of the strange 
cry, which still came pouring in a steady 
stream from the stone lips. I was not 
long in discovering it ; under the edge of 
the heavy stone pedestal on which the huge 
monolith rested I perceived a large hole, 
evidently made by a chipmunk or some 
other small animal. I placed my hand 
over the opening and the sound from 
above ceased : the mystery was unraveled. 
The idol had a hollow tube running from 
the base to the head. An unsuspecting 
chipmunk, in making for himself a home, 
had unwittingly uncovered the base of the 
tube, and the wind rushing up through 
this space had caused the sound. When 
the wind blew a gale the sound was in- 
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tensified, and this was what had been 
mistaken by the superstitious Indians for 
the resurrection call of Quetzalcoatl. 

The figure measured 2 metres 80 cen- 
timetres from the base to the head, and 
its general proportions were those of a 
medium - sized man, the most striking 
point about it being the strange resem- 
blance it bore to an Egyptian statue. 
The face was scarred and wrinkled, both 
by the chisel and the elements. 

It had evidently served during its 
epoch of usefulness as a god of rain, for 
in the ancient days the gods of the ele- 
ments were always placed at the extreme 
summit of some high mountain ; it was 
thought that in this manner they had bet- 
ter communications with the gods. 

When first placed in this spot it was 
evidently so arranged that at the ap- 
proach of a gale of wind, from the direc- 
tion which was naturally supposed would 
bring with it the rain clouds, the adherents 
of this divinity would be warned by the 
whistle, caused by the wind blowing 
through the hollow tube in the centre of 
the figure, and prepare for the storm. 

As I stood in the soft, tropical moon- 
light, with bared head and wondering 
thoughts, silently gazing at this relic of a 
strange people, I was suddenly startled 
by a far-off sound like a subdued moan 
from the breast of the time-scarred giant. 
Without being conscious of it myself, the 
wind had gradually died away and only 
the slapping sound of a gently - swaying 
palm leaf, occasioned by fitful gusts of 
air, broke the death-like silence. 

The gray stone statue gleamed through 
the gloom, ghost-like. I looked at it in- 
tently, but not a sound came from those 
silent lips. Straining my ear to catch 
the faintest sound, I listened ; again came 
that plaintive moan like the sad sobbing of 
an eolian harp; this time nearer and more 
distinct than before. Signaling my com- 
panion to silence, by placing my finger 
on my lips, I silently drew my trembling 
horse out of the mocnlit circle into the 
heavy shadow of the surrounding trees. I 
silently crept back to find a suitable coign 
of vantage where I could observe without 
being seen, and, stationing myself behind 
the gnarled trunk of a giant cypress tree, 
I awaited developments. 

I had assumed that at least one of the 
Indians whom I had seen in the hotel 
patio would seek out the cause of the 
strange sounds, and a few minutes of si- 
lent waiting proved my calculations to 














have been soundly based, for scarcely had 
I settled myself in a comfortable position 
when the sharp report of a snapping twig 
startled me into watchfulness, and, turn- 
ing my eyes in the direction from whence 
the sound came, I perceived by the aid 
of the fleeting gleams of moonlight that 


filtered fitfully through the swaying 
branches the dark form of an Indian 
stealing like a shadow from tree to tree 
and rapidly approaching the open space. 
Stealthily and as noiselessly as a spirit he 
came, passing so close to me that I could 
have touched him. 

For a space of time that to my 
strained nerves seemed like an hour he 
stood as if carved in marble and gazed at 
the image in the centre of the clearing. 
The moonlight glistened on his beaded 
headdress and fell across his half-exposed 
back and thighs. In his right hand he 
grasped a broad- bladed machete, and 
from his cinturon or belt gleamed the 
murderous-looking “yztli” of the Aztec 
brave. At sight of the latter a cold 
shiver of dread coursed over me, for al- 
though I had recognized in the intruder 
the medicine man of the early evening, 
yet he was now dressed like the priests 
who, in earlier times crowded around the 
blood-stained sacrificial stone when they 
offered to their beloved Huitzilopochtli 
the bleeding hearts of their captives. 

I was aware that these Indians swore 
eternal and all - devotional allegiance to 
the Christian faith, yet at times strange 
stories had been told me of idols hidden 
in the almost inaccessible fastnesses of 
the mountains which were still secretly 
worshipped by these strange and always 
reticent people. I was somewhat disin- 
clined to credit the vague rumors of hu- 
man sacrifices being made at this late 
day to the dumb divinities of this super- 
Stitious people. What if I were about to 
witness a verification of these tales ? 

With my eyes still fixed intently on the 
figure of the priest, I saw him fall sud- 
denly on his face and by a series of con- 
vulsive movements of the arms and legs 
propel himself toward the figure in the 
centre of the clearing. When within a 
few feet of the idol he raised his face 
from the ground, and in a voice that vi- 
brated with the most intense supplication 
broke out in that weird, wailing chant 
which had so startled me. 

During the time that I was watching 
this strange panorama I had forgotten 
even the existence of my boy Pancho, 
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but as the rising notes of the wild song 
of the priest broke the spell which had 
bound me I turned to look for him. He 
was nowhere to be seen. Moving cauti- 
ously to where he had tied his horse the 
very faintest sound of hoof beats came to 
my ear from down the mountain path and 
told their own story. The sight of the 
war dress of the Aztec priest had been too 
much for him. The traditions of his 
people had told him of the hideous crimes 
committed under the sanction of that 
watrior garb, and he had fled. 

I silently made my way back to my 
vantage ground, and peering into the 
open space I started back in astonish- 
ment, for now instead of one living figure 
in the clearing there were four. Two of 
the newcomers were holding earnest con- 
verse with the priest, and another was 
lying bound and gagged a few feet dis- 
tant. The figure on the ground was 
writhing as if to free himself from the 
bonds that held him prisoner. His face 
was turned up to the sky, and as a sheen 
of moonlight fell upon it I recognized 
the same livid countenance I had beheld 
in the meson in Orizaba. As I looked 
the priest turned, and before my hand 
could move or my tongue could utter a 
cry I sawthe moonlight flash from the 
side of the terrible knife of volcanic 
glass ; a second later it was buried in the 
breast of the struggling victim. A moan 
that penetrated to the very marrow of 
my bones came from the lips of the man 
as the cruel obsidian descended. Hardly 
had the sound reached me when a gust 
of wind rippled angrily through the for- 
est, and as it reached the glade there 
came again that wild, piercing cry from 
the stone lips of the idol. It filled the 
forest and echoed away like the wail of a 
lost spirit. No sooner did the priest hear 
it than with a terrible cry he made a swift 
movement of the instrument he held in 
his hand, the next moment I saw a darkly- 
dripping object torn from the breast of 
the victim and hurled at the feet of the 
idol ; in a moment, like a flash, the Aztec 
priest disappeared in the dark under- 
growth, followed by his two companions. 

I crept to where my horse was tied, 
and mounting him made my way back to 
Orizaba, where I notified the authorities. 

Whether the Indian perpetrators of the 
crime were ever caught I know not, but 
at this writing the whistling idol occupies 
a less elevated and awe-inspiring position 
in the Mexican museum. 
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SKIRMISHING FORWARD. 


NOTHER organization that has won 
an enviable name, not only in the 
Badger State but wherever it has 
been seen without our borders, as 

at Washington during the national drill 
and encampment there in 1877 and in 
Chicago during the great military en- 
campment which took place there about 
the time of President Cleveland’s visit, 
is the First Light Battery. Organized 
some five years ago, made up of the 
very best personnel to be found among 
the young men of the city of Milwau- 
kee and officered by men of high intel- 
ligence, it had from the very start a com- 
manding position. Its first leader was an 
officer who had won distinction in Han- 
cock’s Brigade in the early days of the 
war, and who, like many other officers 
of our State troops, wore the insignia of 
the Loyal Legion upon his breast. He 


was a strict disciplinarian and an untiring 
worker in the interests of his organiza- 
tion. 

The difficulty in maintaining a battery 
in a Western State, especially one like 
Wisconsin, whose appropriations were very 
limited, was not so much in the instruction 








and discipline of the men as in supplying 
the matériel for the battery itself. Drilled 
by lieutenants and sergeants who made 
the study of the tactics their first thought, 
the individual members of the command 
were speedily brought to a high state of 
proficiency in the school of the soldier 
and in the manual of sabre. All march- 
ing movements of the battery dismounted 
were quickly learned and the sabre drill 
became a matter of peculiar excellence. 
Expert judges, who witnessed their drill 
in front of the grand stand at Washington, 
declared that never at West Point, or in 
the regular service, had they seen the 
sabre exercise so perfectly done. 

The State had no guns with which to 
equip the battery except some old honey- 
combed, vent-blown six-pounders. These 
were used temporarily in order to instruct 
the cannoneers in their duties, and very 
soon these active, muscular young fellows 
were taught their duties at the piece, and 
such was the enthusiasm and interest dis- 
played that I do not remember ever hav- 
ing seen cannoneers who could outrival 
them in the celerity and grace and pre- 
cision with which every movement at the 
gun, including all the mechanical ma- 
noeuvres, was executed. 

The State could not afford to furnish 
battery harness, but dragged out from the 
garret of the Capitol at Madison some 
worn-out relics of the war, and with these 
and with a couple of new 3-inch rifles and 
carriages the battery was compelled to 
content itself. It would surprise an old 
regular light-battery man to see how fine 
an appearance with even such an outfit as 
this, and with dray horses, express-wagon 
horses, beer - wagon horses, this motley 
battery could make when it turned out on 
parade. To-day its harness is the latest 
pattern that the United States Govern- 
ment can furnish ; its officers and men are 
as enthusiastic as ever, and any time that 
occasion may require it can be trans- 
formed into a model field battery in very 
short order. All it needs is a competent 
coach, the latest model guns and a few 
weeks in camp. 

Before referring in detail to the infan- 
try organizations in the State it may be 











well to speak of the difficulties which 
they had to encounter in the early days 
of their instruction under canvas. ‘To 
begin with, the State had no camp equip- 
age, and it was with the utmost difficulty 
that appropriations for any such purpose 
could be pushed through the Legislature ; 
but the Grand Army of the Republic in 
this far Western State is a potent factor 
in all political matters, and anything that 
the Grand Army wants is very apt, in so 
patriotic a commonwealth, to go through. 
Statesmen and legislators, skeptical as to 
the purpose of the new militia movement, 
had no doubt whatever as to the debt of 
gratitude owed to the nation’s defenders 
of ’61 and ’65. It was through our 
friends of the Grand Army that the Legis- 
lature was induced to appropriate suf- 
ficient means to purchase an equipage for 
one regiment, and that is all Wisconsin 
has to-day. 

It is now six years old and has seen 
much wear and tear. When the tents 
were purchased the State had no camp 
ground of its own and the four battalions 
went into camp at some point selected 
within their regimental districts, the tents 
being sent thither, set up by details which 
arrived a day ahead of their companies, 
and struck the last day at camp, packed 
up and sent away by rail to the next 
point where they might be needed, often 
without being thoroughly dried. Be- 
tween times these tents had to be, from 
motives of policy, placed at the disposal 
of all manner of veterans’ camps, re- 
unions or picnics, as might be requested 
by the senator or assemblyman of some 
doubtful district. As a consequence the 
tents, which close inspection had estab- 
lished to be free from blemish when 
struck at the camp of the Second Regi- 
ment, for instance, would turn up at the 
camp of the Third, two weeks later, orna- 
mented in many cases with inscriptions 
the reverse of military. 

These were trials that we had to bear 
in order to “popularize” the National 
Guard. But they were only few among 
the many. It has been said that the regi- 
ments encamped within their districts at 
some selected town, and herein lay an- 
other element which seriously interfered 
with the development of soldierly in- 
struction. The State made no provision 


for straw, for bedding, for cooks, for a 
dozen items that were nevertheless essen- 
tial to the comfort of officers and men in 
camp. 


Each company in turn would 
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naturally desire that the encampment of 
the regiment should occur at its own 
station, and the officers of this company 
would canvass among the merchants of 
the town for subscriptions, and at the an- 
nual convention of officers held at the 
State capital that company which could 
offer the largest inducements would 
doubtless win the distinction of naming 
the point for the regimental camp. As 
a guid pro quo for pecuniary aid thus ob- 
tained it was necessary to promise the 
citizens that the camp should be open at 
all times to their visits and inspections ; 
that ceremonies and parades and reviews 
should be of frequent occurrence ; that 
there should be at least one day devoted 
to a parade through the streets of the 
town, and all this nonsense took time. 

Under the State law the entire regiment 
could not arrive in camp until Monday 
afternoon ; ‘they left camp on Saturday 
morning, and at least two days intervening 
were sacrificed to this fuss-and-feather 
work in order to “make the Guard popu- 
lar.’ The Governor, with a large and 
brilliant staff, so announced the local 
journals, would arrive on Thursday and 
be met at the railway depot by the full 
regiment, be escorted through the streets 
of the city and thence to camp, where a 
public reception would be held, followed 
later in the afternoon by a review of the 
entire force in full uniform, and this, with 
dress parades and receptions and a ball 
in the evening, would complete the pro- 
gramme for the day. Whatever may have 
been its brilliancy, there is no question 
that the Governor’s staff was big; and a 
very imposing appearance he made riding 
in an open barouche through the dusty 
streets of the town, with his staff in full 
uniform in carriages behind him, followed 
by the regiment, gorgeous in full dress at 
the start and powdered with a thick coat- 
ing of dust from head to foot by the time 
they reached camp. 

Meantime, during the entire day, the 
sentry posts were overrun by a swarm of 
interested fellow citizens of both sexes 
and of all ages, and from early morn until 
late at night no exercise conducted on a 
purely military basis was possible. But 
the Governor had his reasons. Ours was 
a “Granger State,” and if the people 
couldn’t be taken into the confidence of 
the administration and shown the soldier 
until they got tired of the show, their 
representatives in the Legislature assem- 
bled could not be induced to appropriate 
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one cent for its support. No man ever 
felt the public pulse with a more delicate 
and critical touch than did the old “ war 
horse’’ of an executive who headed the 
Badger State for seven long years. 

All the same this sort of thing had to 
come to anend. Six years ago, at the an- 
nual convention, in discussing the subject 
a staff officer pointed out to the hundred 
or more of listening comrades that there 
was only one salvation for the State troops 
in this respect, and that was the selection 
of a camp ground to be owned by the 
State, to be large enough to comfortably 
hold the entire force; to have ample 
ranges for the development of rifle prac- 
tice and abundant room for field opera- 
tions on a large scale; to be in a central 
position and near running water, if pos- 
sible, and to be at least ten miles from 
any town. It was not a popular move, 
for a good many of “the boys,” as they 
preferred to speak of one another, held 
tenaciously to the annual “ boarding 
around,” and liked to mingle fun and 
sociability with the sterner features of 
military training ; but more than half—a 
good many more—agreed with the speak- 
er after one year more of town camping, 
and at last the impulse took firm hold. 
Wisconsin has her camp ground and her 
rifle ranges, and so far as natural features 
are concerned they challenge comparison. 

Not far from the geographical centre of 
the State, and exactly at the crossing of 
the two great trunk lines between Chicago 
and St. Paul, there lies a bit of country 
that lacks but one item to make it an 
ideal camp ground. A stream of running 
water is the only desideratum. The tract 
is high, dry and salubrious and the soil 
sandy ; so that though it be pouring tor- 
rents of rain at 7 o'clock, the ground is 
dry enough for battalion drill at 8. The 
face of the country is covered with a 
young growth of trees. There are no 
farms with owners jealous of trespass. 
There is no town except the little hamlet 
at the railway. There is a grand sweep 
of country for a dozen miles in every di- 
rection over which a corps @armée might 
be manceuvred, and where the skirmish 
lines may stretch unimpeded almost from 
county to county, where the guns of the 
light battery or the rifles of the marks- 
men can be elevated to the top notch and 
the projectile find its extreme range, and 
nobody objects. Four miles off to the 


northeast is the one stream —the little 
Lemonweir—and here and there over the 
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general level of this great sandy track 
huge sandstone buttes or bluffs rise 
abruptly to a height of from two to three 
hundred feet, and oné of these, nearly a 
mile in length, forms the natural bullet 
stop of what experts pronounce to be the 
finest rifle range in America. 

Here the State owns some 640 acres. 
The shrubbery has been cleared away and 
rifle pits dug, and targets, range houses, 
stables, quartermasters’ sheds, etc., have 
been erected. The finish and appoint- 
ments of the New York and New Jersey 
camp grounds are of course lacking, but 


the essentials are here and the rifle 
ranges are beyond comparison. ‘There 
are “known distance” twelve target 


ranges; there are flat, skirmish and up- 
and-down hill skirmish ranges, and there 
is room for half a dozen more. Thus far 
the one criticism made is that too many 
of the ranges run east and west, giving a 
bad light. It is hoped that the present 
Legislature will come to the fore with a 


. few thousand dollars and enable us to put 


in a forty-target range running north and 
south, from which the skirmish runs of 
two or three regimental teams can be con- 
ducted at the same hour. The total 
amount the State has invested in this 
property up to date is not more than 
$5,000. Private subscriptions and the 
individual enterprise of several devoted 
riflemen did the rest. 

The rifle movement in Wisconsin 
dragged heavily at the start. ‘True to 
his policy of having expert teachers, Ad- 
jutant General Chapman succeeded sev- 
eral years ago in bringing Capt. F. A. 
Boutelle, First Cavalry, before the con- 
vention, and it was Boutelle who first 
opened the eyes of Wisconsin Guardsmen 
to the possibilities of the rifle as a weapon. 
But the State would not furnish ammuni- 
tion or ranges. The Governor thought 
that if any shooting was to be done he 
had a lot of fellows in his old regiment 
who could take their Springfield muzzle 
loaders, calibre .58, that they had carried 
in 64, and clean out the best scores of 
the regulars, and he pleased the Grand 
Army men immensely by saying so. A 
few companies began practice at their 
own expense, but finally the “riot week ” 
came and brought about a change of 
heart. 

Four years ago now, Captain Philip 
Reade, Third Infantry, inspector of small 
arms practice of the Division of the Mis- 
souri, was secured for a practical lecture 














at the convention, and from that time 
until the close of the year 1890 that most 
energetic officer became the instructor of 
the Wisconsin riflemen, and it was during 
his association with the force that the 
famous rifle range at Camp Douglas 
was purchased and put in shape. Capt. 
George Graham, of the Third Wisconsin 
Infantry, was probably the first to dis- 
cover its advantages, and, aided by such 
progressive men as General Chapman, 
Capt. George J. Schoeffel, commander of 
the cavalry troop, and one or two others, 
he secured the first options on the land, 
and to-day is hailed as the father of the 
range. Last year the rifle teams of the 
Division of the Missouri held their annual 
competition on our ground. This year, 
as further indorsement of its excellence, 
the War Department sent thither not only 
the teams of the Division of the Mis- 
souri but the competitors for place on 
the army rifle and carbine teams. And 
so, from ocean to ocean, the rifle range 
of the Badger State has been made known 
among the expert shots of the country. 

And here also, after the army match, 
was held the first interstate competition 
of the Northwestern National Guard 
Rifle Association, comprised of teams 
from the States of Minnesota, Iowa, IIli- 
nois, Michigan and Wisconsin. ‘The 
match was conducted under the person- 
al supervision of Captain Reade, of the 
regular army, and in presence of a large 
number of officers of the regular service, 
including Inspector General Brecken- 
ridge, all of whom were loud in their 
praise of the work accomplished by the 
Northwestern Association. And here on 
our State camp ground during the sum- 
mer of 1890 we were so fortunate as to 
have the companionship of the Third 
United States Infantry, six companies 
with the band, all under command of Col. 
E. C. Mason. A more fortunate selec- 
tion for the Wisconsin troops could not 
have been made; for, while at all field 
and skirmish work the regiment furnished 
object lessons of the greatest value, there 
was one point which cannot be passed 
over without mention. 

National Guardsmen all over the coun- 
try, but especially in the East and South, 
have frequently commented on the lack 
of precision of the regulars in the man- 
ual of arms and the details of their work. 
There were always ease and grace, readi- 
ness and swing. “ But,” said the Guards- 
None 


. men, “look at those left hands! 
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of them go to the shoulder; no two of 
them drop together.” And it must be 
confessed that in the case of many a regi- 
ment that I have seen the remarks were 
just. But the Third Infantry gave us an 
object lesson here, too, day after day. 
They would come out of their hasty en- 
trenchments or off reconnoissance or out- 
post duty, jump out of leggings and 
blouses, come forth in glistening full 
dress, and, at the tap of the drum, be 
transformed into machines. Greater pre- 
cision, snap, style in every feature of re- 
view, parade or guard mounting it has 
never been my fortune to witness, and 
our Wisconsin officers would look on with 
glistening eyes and then go back to their 
men and try to “put the spring into 
them ” that Captain Hobart seemed to in- 
ject into that beautiful battalion. In the 
course of my duties as State inspector 
this year I have noted many instances 
since camp in which the methods and 
mannerisms of the regulars have been 
copied, greatly to the improvement of the 
company score, and Colonel Mason’s re- 
marks, as inspector for the War Depart- 
ment, have made deep impression on the 
men. 

Only once before has the State force 
been inspected and reported upon by an 
officer detailed by the War Department ; 
that was in 1889, when Captain Joseph 
Hale, Third Infantry, was selected and 
performed the duty in a thorough and 
conscientious manner and won the hearts 
of the entire command by his praise and 
encouragement. But there is one trouble 
about this commendation: it is a very easy 
thing to persuade a very moderately good- 
looking woman that she is a beauty ; but 
it is infinitely easier to convince the aver- 
age militiaman that he is a model soldier, 
for no creature on earth is more alive to 
flattery. 

In the largeness of Western nature and 
the freedom of Western life there are 
a number of things that the young man 
from the country never thinks of as any- 
thing but “ dudish ” and citified ; and, as 
three-fourths of our soldiers come from 
the provincial districts, it was only with 
the utmost difficulty that they could be 
led to believe that dirty boots, collars 
and cuffs, dusty caps and uniforms were 
unbecoming them as even amateur sol- 
diers. Year after year the State inspector 
has “scored” certain companies, only, to 
find them coming up smiling the next 
summer as unkempt as ever. 





They were not entirely to be blamed, 
however; for, when smarting under the 
criticisms of their inspector several years 
ago, they appealed to the commander in 
chief for comfort, and the Governor 
deemed it best to give public expression 
to his views through the public press it- 
self, and the companies that wouldn’t 
“brace up” were delighted to read that 
“old Jerry” said it was all nonsense to try 
to make the boys “clean up like regulars 
who had nothing else to do. The Re- 
bellion wasn’t put down with white gloves 
and that sort of thing, and if we had to 
stop to black our boots there wouldn't 
have been much left of us,” or words to 
that effect. This gave much comfort to 
those newspapers that had opposed the 
efforts of the adjutant and inspector gen- 
eral to stir up certain companies, and for 
quite a while “kid-glove soldiers” and 
“martinets” and “disciplinarians’’ were 
by-words in the papers. 

But this passed away. Yet even to this 
day, when a very different administration 
has taken hold, the moral support given 
by their blunt old chief of five years ago 
seems to have its sway, and Colonel 
Mason, while finding much to praise in 
the general efficiency of the force, rapped 
them sharply and deservedly for the very 
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untidy appearance of a number of com- 
panies. It is a matter much to be re- 
gretted that, while more than one-half of 
the companies in Wisconsin have learned 
to take great pride in their appearance on 
duty, there are still a number that bring 
discredit upon the array. Yet even here 
it must be said in defense of them that, 
while the State professes to issue to each 
company uniforms for fifty men, those 
uniforms were issued five years ago, have 
had to do for probably one hundred and 
fifty men from that time to this, have 
been fitted over and over again, have 
never been replaced, so that in those com- 
panies not able to purchase uniforms 
themselves there is hardly a decent suit 
of uniform left. It cannot be considered 
all the company’s fault. , 
This matter of State inspections is one 
that demands a word of explanation. By 
existing laws each company must be vis- 
ited by the inspector general at its own 
armory or station between May 1 and Oc- 
tober 31, and on the result of that inspec- 
tion depends the payment of the State al- 
lowance of $5 for each man present in 
the uniform of the company. Now that 
only the uniform of the regular service is 
allowed the inspection is conducted in 
State service or fatigue dress, and the in- 























spector must give the company command- 
er two weeks’ notice of the date of his 
coming. It is hoped that the Legislature 
will modify all this and adopt the Massa- 
chusetts plan of twenty-four hours’ tele- 
graphic warning. If less than forty men 
appear the allowance is forfeited entirely, 
and if the company be reported deficient 
it may be given a chance to redeem itself 
or may be summarily disbanded. The in- 
spection consists not only in an examina- 
tion of the arms, clothing, kit, etc., books 
and records, but the company is called 
upon to execute a difficult programme, in 
which all the officers are required to show 
their aptitude for command. The entire 
result, besides the written report, is sum- 
marized in figures on a score card like the 
following : 


INSPECTION REPORT OF COMPANY E, FOURTH 
INFANTRY, W. N. G. 

Strength of company . ae. tir iv ye) SOO 

Present in complete uniform Bes eS. te? ke 

Present in partial uniform . 

Absent with leave . eo 

Absent without leave . ... 

(Maximum value, 30). 30 
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Scale of Merit. 


Ceremony of inspection (value, 20). . . Ig 
Presence and condition of arms. . . . 10 
Presence and condition of equipments . I0 
Presence and condition of uniforms . . I0 
Presence and condition of books and 
papers... Ser i as, ee eS) 
Condition of armory. . “6° G ves 2 
(Maximum value of each, 10). — 
TO 4 « 4 aad 69 
Scale va Merit, 
School of the soldier . . ...+s+ ss. 9 
Manual of arms St hy oe i Set vie te A 
Firings. . a ie a: Saka ee oo Oe 
Movements by es c.g es 9 
Movements by platoon . . .... . 9 
Movements by company . 9% 
Duties of captain 9% 
Duties of lieutenants . on 
Military courtesies . Se RTC Meee 
General discipline . . . a ee ae 3 
(Maximum value of each, + 10) _ 
MOVs 4. eo) “alas + eh ee 
Possible grand score, 200. Sian made, 190. 


The inspector will note on back the number of 
arms, equipments, overcoats and fatigue uni- 
forms missing. 

MILWAUKEE, May 27, 18go. 

Company E made the highest score 
of the season. It is an exceptionally fine 
command that can touch 175, for the 
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faintest error in any respect leads to de- 
merit. 

In 1890 any company making less than 
140 out of the possible 200 stood in jeop- 
ardy of disbandment. 

Other than this there is no authorized 
inspection. Thanks to our defective sys- 
tem there has been no provision by which 
regimental commanders could visit their 
companies or get them together except 
during the annual encampment ; and the 
colonels probably never see their com- 
mands at any other time, unless it be the 
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throng of spectators gave a thought to 
the company from up among the lumber 
districts that came swinging around to the 
stretch in front of the grand stand, dressed 
in the somewhat sombre dark blue of the 
regular service. Yet when they had 
finished their programme the first prize 
for excellence in company drill was 
awarded to Company G, Third Wiscon- 
sin, and it was a member of this company 
also who won the first prize in the school 
of the soldier against all comers. The 
defeated commands took it much to heart, 


COL. G. W. PECK, JR. QMR. GEN. O. H. FALK. 
SURG. GEN. NICHOLAS SENN. 


THE GOVERNOR AND STAFF. 


commander of the Fourth Battalion, which 
is stationed in the city of Milwaukee. 
And yet even with such imperfect pro- 
vision the results obtained have been 
remarkable. The great encampment at 
Chicago in 1887 brought thither, tempted 
by offers of “prize money,” many of the 
finest commands in the West. In cavalry 
and artillery Wisconsin easily swept the 
boards, but the crack infantry companies 
of Ohio, Kentucky, Illinois, Iowa, and a 
number of fine ones from Minnesota, were 
present, and nobody in Chicago or in the 


because they had never heard of the com- 
pany before, and the Chicago papers did 
not hesitate to say that the judges were 
influenced in their decision by the adju- 
tant general of the camp, who happened 
to bea Wisconsin man. The idea of such 
men as Colonels Conrad, Jordan and Lys- 
ter of the regular army being influenced 
by anything but the merits of the case is 
absurd, and no soldier agreed with the re- 
porters. 

But it is not on the drill field alone that 
the Wisconsin troops of to-day have won 














EX-COL. W. HELM, FIRST INFANTRY. 


their laurels. The test of their efficiency 
came in ’86, when the labor riots broke out 
simultaneously in Chicago and Milwaukee 
on May 2. The mayor, sheriff, and chief 
of police of the latter city, all Germans, 
had ample warning of what was to come, 
and knew that the second-hand and cheap 
gun stores had been bought out of all their 
stock of small arms. Governor Rusk and 
his adjutant general at Madison had also 
full reports of the situation. No orders 
were issued, for the Governor would not 
appear as an intimidator. None, indeed, 
was necessary, for the laws of the State of 
Wisconsin as to the duty of troops in time 





COL. W. H. PATTON, SECOND INFANTRY. 
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of riot and insurrection are, fortunately, 
clear cut and positive. No blank car- 
tridges are allowed, neither can the civil 
magistrate give orders to the men when 
once the military arm has been called in. 
The commanding officer then becomes su- 
preme. 

The turbulent element in our city at the 
time was made up mainly of Germans and 
Poles. The local infantry, with the ex- 
ception of one company, was made up en- 
tirely of Germans or Poles ; and it was 
predicted by many that in the event of 
trouble they would side with their fellow 
countrymen, and the leaders of the an- 
archist and labor societies had furiously 
urged their followers to kill, burn and de- 
stroy and then help themselves to what 





CAPT. CHAS, KING, U.S. A. 


they wished. On Monday, May 2, the 
mob surged over the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, sweeping all before it. ‘That night 
the Governor, urged by telegrams from 
prominent citizens, came to town by 
special train and summoned his staff. But 
the mayor and sheriff still shrank from 
turning over the city to the soldiers. 
Dawn on the 3d decided them. At 7:30 
the police and sheriff's posses were every- 
where whipped, and the mayor flew to the 
Governor. At 8:50 the riot alarm rang 
out on the fire bells, and in forty minutes 
the big stone armory of the Light Horse 
Squadron was bristling with armed men. 
Even the Germans and Poles, despite the 
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blows and curses of their riotous fellows, 
had sprung to their rendezvous, donned 
their uniforms and equipments and march- 
ed silently to the central station. 

Even as the riot alarm was sounding, 
the telegraph flashed the order to the 
First Regiment, from Racine to Darling- 
ton, to come by first train, and to the 
Second to be in readiness to move if ser- 
vices were needed. ‘The nearest com- 
panies of the First were twenty-three 
miles, the farthest 140 away. In thirty 
minutes from the arrival of the telegram 
every company was mustering and fast as 
trains could fetch them they came pour- 
ing to town. 

People who had felt disposed to sneer 
at the militia changed their tune in time 
of danger. Dusty, but silent and disci- 
plined, they reached the city, were met by 
staff officers and marched directly to their 
posts. The Governor took station at the 
armory and gave his orders. Firm and clear 
cut they were—and then came the crisis. 





‘One volley blew the fight out of the “south- 


side” mob on the morning of the 4th, 
and there was no need of pulling trigger 
in any part of the city thereafter. ‘That 
night while the anarchists of Chicago 
were gloating over their slaughter of the 
police, their Milwaukee brethren were 
scowling from behind the bars at their 
conquerors of the National Guard. 

For a week the troops remained guard- 
ing threatened points ; but there was the 
end to the business. In two weeks even 
the guard of the armory was free. On 
two other occasions in other parts of the 
State the troops have been summoned by 
telegraphic orders and within an hour 
95 per cent. of the men were in ranks 
and ready for business. In fine, in pro- 
portion to the amount of money invested 
in its support, the Wisconsin National 
Guard probably shows return as good as 
that of any State in the Union. It is 
barely ten years old, but in its experience 
with the actual purpose of the Guards- 
man’s existence is a veteran. It survived 
without revolt, though not without mur- 
mur, the loss of its beloved adjutant gen- 
eral two years ago, one of those sacri- 
fices to political considerations which are 
the worst blot upon our system. It came 
forward in capital shape with added lus- 
tre at the close of its two years’ work 
under Governor Hoard and his accom- 
plished chief of staff, and now begins 
anew under a totally different adminis- 
tration. 
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THE ROWING 


CLUBS OF CANADA. 


BY CAPTAIN THOMAS BLACKWELL, 

















WILLIAM 0’CONNOR—THE CHAMPION OARSMAN OF AMERICA. 


ANADA is rather heavily handi- 
capped in the matter of boat rac- 
ing, for, while she has magnifi- 
cent lakes and noble rivers, King 

Frost lays an embargo on them for such 
a long period each year that it makes 
the rowing season a very short one; yet 
with these many disadvantages she has held 
her own well against all comers. When we 
take into consideration the small number 
of active rowing clubs there are in Can- 
ada it is a matter for nothing short of sur- 
prise their producing the marvelous oars- 
men and scullers they have. The names 
of Hanlan, O’Connor, Donahue and others 
shed quite a lustre on Dominion doings 
with the oar. 

To the amateur rowing clubs we must 
look as the schools of rowing, and as the 
means whereby rowing and its attendant, 
racing, may be saved from lapsing into 
the disrepute with which the actions of 
some of the professionals too surely 
threaten it. Men are gregarious crea- 
tures ; therefore it follows that a larger 
number will engage in any particular 
sport or pastime more readily if they can 
do so in the company of kindred spirits, 
and, besides, it is so much more econom- 


ical and pleasant to become a member of 
a club than to practice alone. 

There are but nine active clubs en- 
rolled in the Canadian Association of 
Amateur Oarsmen, and one or two of 
these can be styled “active” only by 
courtesy ; yet what a wonderful showing 
at the N. A. A. O. regattas against the 
mass of rowing organizations in this 
country theirs has been! Three times 
they have won the senior fours, thrice 
have rowed second ; in 1885 the Torontos 
finished first, but were disqualified for 


‘fouling the Columbias. In 1888 they 


would certainly have won but for the 
strange illness of the stroke of the To- 
ronto’s crew. ‘Twice the junior fours 
has been theirs; the only other time they 
entered their crew (the Leander of Ham- 
ilton) was disqualified on a foul when in 
the lead. Twice they have won the se- 
nior singles, and would have won it yet 
again had not William O’Connor been 
disqualified prior to the start. 

In 1888 the Canadian, Donahue, was 
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so close a second that but for the op- 


portune “shot” of an amateur photo- 
graphic crank, standing at the finish 
line, whose photo showed Psotta to 


have been a quarter of a length in the 
lead, there would have been disputing 
yet as to who really won the race. Ryan, 
for three years the Canadian champion, 
though not the fastest sculler in the Do- 
minion, came in third in this race, being 
sadly handicapped in his boat. Junior 
singles have twice been won by the Can- 
ucks, and in this race both in 1887 and 
1888 every heat in which a Canadian rowed 
was won by him, They have twice won 
the double-scull race. Pair oars they do 
not go in for, and there is not an eight- 
oared racing boat in Canada. 

In 1886 both the famous Argonaut and 
Nautilus crews were defeated in this 
country by the Fairmount crew, of Phil- 
adelphia; but there was a crew in Canada 
at the time that could have beaten every- 
thing “ hands down” had they competed 
at the N. A. A. O. regatta. This was the 
Lachine ‘crew, of Lachine, near Montreal, 
probably as fine an amateur four - oared 
crew as ever sat in a boat, and whose rec- 
ord of 7m. 50 2-5s., when not really hard 
pressed, speaks for itself. 





A. A. G. THOMPSON, 


TORONTO ARGONAUT’S ** HENLEY FOUR.” 





In 1888 J. F. Corbett, the N. A. A. O. 
champion of 1887, winner of races almost 
without number, was handily beaten at 
Toronto by J. J. Ryan, beating M. Shea, 
winner of the junior sculls in this coun- 
try, by a short quarter length. 

It must not be assumed that the man- 
agers of the Canadian clubs have an un- 
limited supply of “talent” to draw from 
in selecting their representatives, for such 
is not the case. ‘ Balcony oarsmen” are 
largely in the majority in Canada, as else- 
where, and after the excitement occa- 
sioned by the preparation for and rowing 
off of the spring “trial fours” the boat 
houses are, it may be said, deserted, 
far as actual rowing goes, by all but those 
in training for the “ big events,” namely, in 
the East, the Canadian Association re- 
gatta and that of the National Associa- 
tion in this country, and in the North- 
west for the Minnesota and Winnipeg 
Rowing Association’s regatta. 

The larger number go in for rowing 
and comparatively few scullers are to be 
seen. In Toronto, the Toronto and Don 
Amateur clubs turn out the greatest num- 
ber, the Argonauts having but two or 


three active scullers and the Baysides the 
The Nautilus, of Hamilton, 


same. can 
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boast of a large number of fine scullers, 
sculling being that club’s specialty ; but 
the Leanders have none. The Ottawas, 
of Ottawa, have about the same number 
of scullers as the Argonauts and Baysides. 
The Lachines, of Lachine, have none. The 
Grand Trunk Club, of Montreal, has 
probably half a dozen and the Winnipegs 
a like number or perhaps less. Certainly 
not a large field to draw from, this. 

At the minor associations’ regattas Ca- 
nadians have done equally as well as at 
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with a view to popularizing this style of 
rowing. 

The regattas are held alternately at 
Toronto, Hamilton, Lachine, eight miles 
distant from Montreal, and Ottawa, the 
centres of rowing in Canada. The local 
club or clubs in these places take the 
management of the regattas, through the 
means of regatta committees nominated 
by them and approved by the associa- 
tion, on their shoulders. These regatta 
committees have to raise the necessary 

funds to meet the ex- 











penses, which average 
about $1,200, and are lia- 
ble for any debts that 
may accrue. 

The regattas have been 
held three times at Ham- 
ilton, twice at Lachine 
and Ottawa, and three 
times at Toronto. Last 
year it was Lachine’s turn 
and the regatta was held 
there under the auspices 
of the Lachine Rowing 
Club of that place. 

The active rowing 
clubs of the Dominion 
are: The Toronto, Ar- 
gonaut, Bayside and Don 
Amateur rowing clubs, 
located at Toronto; the 
Leander and Nautilus 
rowing clubs, of Hamil- 
ton ; the Ottawa Rowing 
Club, of Ottawa; the 
Lachine Boating Club, 
of Lachine; the Grand 
Trunk Rowing Club, of 
Montreal, and the Win- 
nipeg Rowing Club, of 








B. KNOX—BOW. 
F. THOMPSON—2. E. 0. 


TORONTO R. C. BIG FOUR. 


the N. A. A. O., but it would be profitless 
to notice their victories at length. 

The formation of the Canadian Asso- 
ciation of Amateur Oarsmen was the in- 
auguration of the meritorious plane upon 
which rowing in Canada is at present 


based. It is a “live’’ organization, ably 
managed and well off financially. It 
offers annually for competition a chal- 
lenge cup for senior fours, valued at $600, 
and for the senior singles one valued at 
$300. Another is offered for double 
sculls, and it is proposed that yet another 
shall be hung up for pair-oared contests, 


JAS. WRIGHT—STROKE, 
THOMPSON—3. 


_ ~-« Winnipeg. The detailed 
histories and records of 
these clubs will doubt- 
less be of interest. 
The Toronto Rowing Club may in point 
of record claim to be the premier rowing 
organization of America. ‘Time after 
time the navy blue has been victorious 
over many a watery course, and their 
record in 1888 of winning both the 
N. A. A. O. and the C. A. A. O. junior 
fours with, necessarily, separate and dis- 
tinct crews stands unequaled. 

Next in seniority to the Atalanta Boat 
Club of New York, which dates back to 
1838, and is the oldest aquatic club on 
the continent, comes the Toronto Row- 
ing Club. 





THE ROWING CLUBS OF CANADA. 


In the year 1845 the nucleus of the 
present club was formed, and they at once 
began holding regattas on Toronto Bay 
which soon became a regular institution. 

From 1860 to 1862 interest in the club 
was relaxed and it was permitted to be- 
come inactive, but some time in the year 
last mentioned it was revived, re-entered 
the field, and again held regattas on “ the 
bay.” 

Under the presidency of the late Mr. 
Angus Morrison, the club in 1865 was 
regularly organized ; but it was not until 
eighteen years later that it became a body 
corporate, with a membership roll of up- 
ward of three hundred. 

In 1881, after several moves had been 
made, the club finally settled in its pres- 
ent commodious quarters on the Esplan- 
ade frgnting on Toronto Bay and next 
door to the Argonaut’s splendid club 
house. It is a roomy building, but by no 
means handsome in appearance, being 
40 by 50 feet in size and two stories in 
height, with spacious balconies looking 
out over the water. 

Owing to the encroachments of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway the present 
quarters of the club will have to be va- 
cated, and when this becomes a necessity 
it is the intention to build on piles fur- 
ther from the land. The new building 
will in all probability outrival that of the 
Argonauts in beauty of design and com- 
fort. Regattas, confined to club mem- 
bers, are held both in the spring and the 
autumn. 

The record of the Toronto Rowing 
Club is a wonderful one, and for more 
convenient reference is tabulated : 
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1881—Single scull, J. C. Graham 
1882—Junior four, finished second . 
1883—Senior four . 

1883—Junior single, W. O'Connor" 
1884—Senior four . . 
1884— Double scull, O'Connor and Enright 
1884—Double skiff, O’Connor and Enright 
1884—Senior four, finished first, ruled out . 
1884—Double scull, O’Connor and Enright ji 
1884—Double scull, O'Connor and Enright 
1885—Senior single, W. O'Connor. . 
1885—Double scull, O'Connor and Enright, 
1885—Junior four, finished second. . 
1886—Junior single, A. esanariae 5 
1886—Junior four. 

1887—Senior four . 

1887—Senior four. . 

1887—Junior single, W. McKay" 
1888—Junior four . 

1888—Senior four, finished second . 
1888—Senior single, finished third . ren 
1888—Junior double, Guinane and Bryce - 
1888—Senior single, J.J. Ryan . . r 
1888—Senior four, finished second 
1888—Junior four . . 

1888—Single skiff, E. A. “Thompson 
1890—Senior single, J. J. Ryan 


The club has a- fleet of 
boats, of all descriptions. 
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was made an honorary member after his 
victory at the Centennial Regatta in ’76. 

J. J. Ryan is the representative senior 
sculler of the Toronto Rowing Club, and 
outside of the Donahue brothers, of 
Hamilton, Ontario (both of whom beat 
him at the C. A. A. O. regatta there in 
1889), he has for several seasons been the 
fastest man in Canada. Jerry Donahue,* 
however, is by long odds the fastest 
amateur in America, the championship of 
which he won in 1889 at Pullman. He 
is five feet ten inches, well built, and 
weighs about one hundred and _ fifty 
pounds, trained. 

The Argonaut Rowing Club, of To- 
ronto, was organized in 1872, and has 
now the finest club house and largest 
number of members of any of the rowing 
clubs of Canada. It is also the wealthiest, 
and comprising as it does the best young 
blood of Toronto among its members, it 
is not surprising that it exercises a marked 
influence upon the social life of the city. 
The growth of the club has been steady, 
though rapid, and there is every reason to 
believe that it will occupy the premier 
position among Canadian rowing organi- 
zations for many years to come. In 1887 
the present club house was erected at the 
foot of York street, but farther out than 
the site of the former one (which was 
burned down), giving an uninterrupted 
view of the bay and being most advan- 
tageously placed for viewing all aquatic 
events. 

It is a very fine building, with large, 
flat roof, which can be used for a grand 
stand for the regattas on the bay of Lake 
Ontario. On the first floor are racks for 
the members’ private boats ; at the back 
the club’s racing shells are stored, and 
egress and ingress is obtained by mem- 
bers by way of a private staircase, which 
keeps them from public view while in 
that scant and airy costume affected by 
the amateur oarsman. 

On the second floor is the club room, 
which is handsomely furnished ; on the 
walls are photographic groups of nearly 
all the celebrated Canadian and Ameri- 
can “fours,” “pairs ” and “ double-scull ” 
crews, as well as individual celebrities 
in rowing circles, photos of groups and 
trophies; banners, symbolical of the 
championship of America, Toronto Bay, 
junior championship of Canada, etc., 
adorn the walls also. 

At the back of the building is a gym- 


*J. Donahue has since e been disqualified as an amateur. 
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nasium which is fitted up with a good 
outfit and rowing machines. It is used 
by members both in the summer and 
winter. 

During the winter months the members 
have an instructor who teaches boxing 
and fencing. The gymnasium is also used 
for the monthly smoking concerts given 
by the club during the compulsory close 
season. In this part of the building are 
situated the bathrooms, washrooms and 
clothes lockers. ‘The club’s record shows 
that at Saratoga, in 1873, the Lambe 
brothers won the pair-oared race in 15m. 
43s., also the double sculls in 14m. 35s. 
over a two-mile course. The “senior four,” 
Messrs. Galt, McKay, Hogg and Galt, 
won the senior championship of Canada 
in 1880, and again in 1881 this crew, 
with the change of A. G. Thompson for 
T. P. Galt, won the same honor. 

In 1880 the “ junior four,” Messrs. Har- 
ris, Ince, Thompson and Tarbutt, won 
the championship in their class, and an- 
other crew, composed of Messrs. Wallace, 
Lambe, Morphy and Mosson, repeated 
the victory the following year. 

In 1883, at Ottawa, the “ junior four,” 
Messrs. Whittemore, Davison, Langmuir 
and Wyatt, won the junior championship. 
In the years 1883 and 1884 the Argonauts 
at the National Association of American 
Oarsmen, at Lake Seneca, won the proud 
title of champions of America, making 
the fastest amateur time on record on 
still water, viz., one and a half miles in 
8m. 223%{s. 

It was this victory which induced the 
Argonauts to send their crew to measure 
oars with the Englishmen at Henley re- 
gatta. The “Henley crew” from this 
club consisted of R. McKay, bow; Oliver 
Morphy, No. 2; A. G. Thompson, No. 3; 
James W. Hogg, stroke. They left Mon- 
treal on May 22, 1885, taking with them 
a new paper shell built by E. Waters & 
Son, of Troy, N. Y., and arrived at Liv- 
erpool on June 2. They went to Henley 
at once and commenced active training. 
At first they felt uncomfortably cramped 
on the Thames River after the fine open 
lakes, but they soon became accustomed 
to it. 

They had only four weeks to train be- 
fore the regatta took place, and they en- 
tered into work with such zest that they 
overtrained, as it proved. 

On the day of the race for the Steward’s 
Cup—which was the prize they went 
across the Atlantic to compete for—they 
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rowed in a cedar boat built by Clasper, of 
Putney, as the boat they took over with 
them from this side was found unsuitable 
to the waters of the Thames. 

In the race they led most of the way, 
and while still holding a good lead came 
to a dead stop when within less than a 
quarter of a mile from home, owing to 
No. 2 (Morphy) hav‘ng to give up, and 
an almost certain victory was snatched 
from them. All of the crew were more 
or less affected by the severe training, 
but Morphy suffered more than the 
others, and was really quite unfit for the 
effort required on the morning of the 
race. It was a grave mistake on the part 
of the club to send a crew upon such an 
important mission without at least two 
spare men, and this oversight doubtless 
lost them the brightest laurels a Canadian 
club could wear. Morphy, a game, strong 
man (accidentally drowned in Lake Win- 
nipeg last season, poor fellow), was very 
easily trained. ‘The others required more 


- work, and in their preparation, having no 


substitute, Morphy rowed himself stale. 
The crew was also entered for the Metro- 
politan Regatta, held the following week 
at Putney, but being disabled by No. 
2’s indisposition had reluctantly to give 
up the idea and return to Canada with- 
out the coveted laurels. 

The club has also been successful in the 
following four-oared events: In 1879 
at Lachine, Hamilton, and Toronto row- 
ing club regattas, and in 1880 at Barrie 
and Forest City regattas, held at London, 
Ontario. At the C. A. A. O. regatta at 
Lachine, in 1890, the junior four-oared 
crew of the Argonauts came to the front, 
beating Lachine, ‘Toronto, Leander, Otta- 
wa and Grand Trunk. 

Every spring are rowed the “spring 
scratch fours” races, for which all mem- 
bers are eligible; the modus operandi 
being that all wishing to join enter their 
names on the list at the club, and the 
rowing committee select the requisite 
number of “strokes” and “ bowmen,” and 
then fill up the other places in the boats 
from the list, with the object of getting 
the crews as evenly matched as possible. 
The races are rowed in heats—two crews 
in each—and as there are sometimes as 
many as fourteen or fifteen crews it gen- 
erally takes two or three days to work 
them off—the winners receiving pewters 
or silver medals. 

After the spring “fours ” the junior and 
senior crews are chosen and commence 
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active training for the regattas generally 
held about August or September. 

In the fall the “scratch fours” are 
rowed, and the Dufferin medal for single 
sculling is competed for. 

The club owns a large six-oared gig, in 
which trips are made to various places 
along the shores of Lake Ontario, and 
when the Argonaut is filled with fourteen 
or fifteen jolly “ argonauts ” a merrier or 
more jovial crew it would be hard to find. 
The club’s fleet consists of fifteen racing 
skiffs, “pairs,” “ fours” (paper and cedar), 
and practice “fours.” About seventy-five 
skiffs and thirty-five canoes are in the 
private racks. 
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The membership of the club is over 
three hundred, and the revenue about 
$4,500. ‘The colors of the club are Ox- 
ford and Cambridge blue. Sir Alexan- 
der Campbell, the Lieutenant Governor 
of the province of Ontario, is patron, 
Col. G. A. Sweeney president, and Mr. 
H. F. Wyatt honorary secretary. 

The records are as follows : 


. Saratoga. 
Lachine. 
C.A. 


1875—Pair oar, Lambe brothers 
1879—Four oar 

1880—Senior fours 

1880—Junior fours 

1881—Senior fours 

1881—Junior fours 

1883—Junior fours 

1884 —Senior fours 

1886—Senior fours, finished second . 
1890—Junior single, A. P. Burritt 
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On, sing ye the deeds of your favorite steeds, 
And praise them in rhythmical line, 

No matter how free each equine pedigree, 
I’d not take your best one for mine. 


By night or by day, be it work, be it play, 
My steed stands equipped for the run ; 

And it skims o’er the lea just as light and as free 
As it did in the days that are gone. 


No nostrils stretched wide at the end of a ride, 
In a spasmodic gasping for breath ; 

No sides white with foam as we ride swiftly home, 
No plunging the saddle beneath. 


At the touch of the toe, o’er the level we go, 
Like the flight of the swallow in May, 

Like the swift mountain rills we come down the long hills 
In a fearless, exhilarant way. 


Oh! rare is a ride down the long mountain side, 
As the sun slowly sinks to his rest, 

And his swift-fading light bids the world a good night, 
Ere it quenches itself in the west. 


And rarer by far, when each bright, blinking star 
From a heaven all gem lit looks out ; 

And the silvery moon sets the heart in a tune 
With the wonderful silence about. 


To you be the gold and the jewels untold, 
I feel myself wealthy, indeed, 

As I glide o’er the leas under high, arching trees, 
On the back of my untiring steed. 


FREDERIC BIERHOFF, M. S. 





THE VOICE OF THE OLD SHOES. 


< How many times with easy grace 
We've tripped together, we and you ; 
In dreamy waltz or polka’s pace— 
How swift the gilded hours flew! 


Beneath the gaslight how we beamed 
In ebon brightness—that first night 

You wore us—till we fairly gleamed 
As if with diamonds all bedight ! 


You wore us on the night you met 
A dark-haired lady on the stair ; 

The dust has cloyed our sight—but yet 
We see her picture over there. 


Her foot was shapely, arched and fleet, 
In small proportions like no other ; 
Her shoes and yours used oft to meet, 

To linger very near each other. 


Do you remember how we paced 

Upon the lawn and through the flowers ? 
The dust of time has not effaced 

To us those golden, sylvan hours. 


We’ve done you many a friendly turn, 
When we were new and you were young ; 
You think us now but fit to burn, 
Altho’ we've still-a soul and tongue. 


And so we’ve come to ask you just 

To tread once more that youthful lane ; 
Brush off our gross lethargic dust 

And wear us for old times again! 


CHARLES GORDON ROGERS. 


HARRY’S CAREER AT YALE. 


BY JOHN SEYMOUR WOOD. 


CuHaPprTer I. 


8 HE train pulled 
out of the long, 
smoky Harlem 


tunnel and 
crossed the 
bridge with a 
general sigh of 
relief from the 
passengers. 
The day was 
close and 
“muggy "— in 
the midst of 
an unusually 
warm Septem- 
ber. In the for- 
ward seats of 
their drawing-room car, fanning them- 
selves briskly, were a number of demure 
but extremely pretty Farmington girls 
going back to school; with them there 
were several very warm and tired-looking 
mammas. A young lad in a tweed suit 
swung around on his pivot chair in the 
rear of the car and addressed his compan- 
ion, a gentleman who seemed to make 
some pretensions to classical attainments, 
for he held an open Homer’s “ Iliad” on 
his knee. The young fellow was well 


built, strong, his skin clear as porcelain. 
He had laughing boyish eyes, which had 
already made several futile assaults upon 
the Farmington girls. He met his com- 
panion’s frank gaze very coolly. 

“Put up that book, Uncle Dick,” he 
said, laughing. “I refuse to be examined. 
I know I shall pass all right. Mother 
and you will be the death of me.” 

“But your mother would feel so dread- 
fully if you failed.” 

“T shan’t fail. What an idea!” he re- 
plied quickly. 

His uncle, who was a man of about 
thirty, ran his eye over a few lines of the 
“Iliad” in silence. It was more than he 
could do to scan it, and so he closed the 
book discreetly and laid it by the win- 
dow. 

“T am very sorry your mother took 
you abroad with her this summer, Harry. 
You ought to have gone up in July. 
Then by this time you would have been 
through with everything—but the condi- 
tions : 

“ Conditions ! 
ditioned !” 

“Now, don’t be too cock sure. 
six when I entered Yale.” 


I'm not going to be con- 


I got 
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“VYes—but you never went to And- 
over 

“Let me tell you, my boy, that And- 
over never could hold a candle to East 
Hampton.” Uncle Dick pulled the ends 
of his mustache violently, as if with some 
irritation. 

“ East Hampton—oh, pooh!” laughed 
Harry, contemptuously. 

Uncle Dick frowned. 

“T tell you we have turned out more 
men of reputation Uncle Dick was 
thoroughly in earnest. 

“ Andover—George Washington was at 
Andover—with his army,” laughed Harry, 
with a jolly air. 

‘“‘ Oh, be—serious !”’ said Uncle Dick. It 
was evident that they were about to come to 
blows over their preparatory schools. For- 
tunately the conductor happened along, 
and in the diversion of showing their 
tickets the dispute was forgotten. Harry 
spun around again for another glance at 
the Farmington girls—such a strangely 
circumspect lot he had never seen before, 
and his uncle buried himself in his morn- 
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ing paper. ‘The express swung with a 
rush and a roar through a charming little 
seaport town embowered in the deepest 
greenery. As it did so his uncle leaned 
forward and whispered : 

“They very unkindly rusticated me 
here, Harry, in S , when I was in col- 
lege, for stealing the clapper out of the 
college bell.” 

“I’m afraid you were terribly bad in 
those days,” the boy laughed. “ Mother 
must have worried awfully about you.” 

Uncle Dick smiled, relapsed behind his 
paper in silence, his mind reverting to the 
memories of other days. They reached 
Bridgeport presently, and, as the train 
came to a full stop, outside on the plat- 
form of the station a band of rakish- 
looking, well-dressed young men gave a 
shout in unison, “ Delta Kappa! Delta 
Kappa! Kappa—Kappa—Kap!” 

They seemed to shout their cry as it 
were by way of defiance. They were 


evidently students, and as they got aboard 
and walked through the car 
they were 


the train 


Uncle Dick observed that 


DEMURE BUT EXTREMELY PRETTY FARMINGTON GIRLS.—P. 128. 
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possessed of all the insolent air of sopho- 
mores. They made a great deal of noise 
and loud talk. They stared at the pretty 
girls; they puffed smoke into people’s 
faces. They were entirely unmindful 
how they carried their canes. As they 
reached Harry’s seat one young man in 
a loud, flashy necktie and diamond pin, 
bawled out to the rest: ‘ Where the mis- 
chief are they? Isay? I guess all the 
freshmen will come up by boat.” 

Harry rose quickly, “I’m going to 
Yale,” he said, politely, touching his hat. 
It was sometimes difficult to tell exactly 
when Harry was in earnest and when not. 
“Hold on, fellows, here’s a sub,” * said 
the swell young man, whose name they 
found out afterward was Caswell. Some 
of the sophomores came back. ‘There 
was a pleasing odor of cigarettes and an 
air of high life —the life of very great 
swells — about them, which to Harry was 
extremely fascinating. 


“ Pledged?” asked the swell young. 


soph, with a half contemptuous size-him- 
up-at-a-glance stare. 

“ No—sir—I—” 

“Well! you're not going to risk going 
to New Haven without being pledged are 
you?” 

“Why not ?” 

“ Holy smoke, fellows, look here!” 

Several of the sophomores, who had 
gone: on into the smoking compartment, 
turned back. They all stared at Harry 
with the same impertinent disdain. It 
may be admitted that the “sub” stared 
back at them with an equal effrontery. 

“Here’s a fresh who isn’t pledged to 
Delta Kap.” 

“Good Lord!” 
ble!” 

“Now, then, just put your name down 
here, and it'll be all right. It may save 
you a peck of trouble.” 

“T’m an Andover man,” said Harry, 
“and I want to go where my friends go.” 

“Why, they are all going our way. 
Where were you when our delegate was in 
Andover last June? It’s the only way to 
go. The faculty are down on Sigma 
Eps, and of course no one would’ be seen 
dead in Gamma Nr.” 

“What shall I do, Uncle Dick ?” whis- 
pered Harry. “Shall I sign? I know 
Delta Kap is where I want to go.” 

“Wait till we get to New Haven.” 

Uncle Dick was a great wag in his own 
serious, circumspect way, and he dearly 


said one. “Impossi- 





* A sub-freshman, one who has not been matriculated. 
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loved a college joke. He whispered to 
Harry, “ Make them think I’m a fresh- 
man, too, and don’t call me Uncle Dick.” 

“Why don’t you pledge my class- 
mate?” said Harry, boldly, to the sopho- 
mores. 

“ He isn’t going to enter, is he? Lord, 
fellows, he looks as if he might be think- 
ing of a professorship !” 

“T’m not too old to learn, am 1?” 
Uncle Dick asked, solemnly. 

“ But you’re old enough to know better 
than enter Umpty-four.” 

“Well, we’re going to lay you fellows 
out!” There was a smile of derision. 

“Will you pledge?” 

“No,” said Uncle’ Dick, timidly. 
“Father wants me to go to Gamma Nu.” 

There was a shout of derision. 

“Well, go there and be hanged to 
you!” said Caswell, moving off vexedly 
and entirely out of patience. “I'll haze 
that old fellow out of his boots before the 
end of the term!” he said, wrathfully. 
Luckily for Uncle Dick’s welfare he never 
had the chance. 

The other sophomores, each wearing a 
biue ribbon badge, indicating that they 
were on the Delta Kappa campaign com- 
mittee, now took up the running with the 
two freshmen with serious insistence. But 
Uncle Dick gave them so many good and 
virtuous arguments against freshmen se- 
cret societies* that they hardly knew how 
to answer him ; in fact, they couldn’t an- 
swer him. 

“See here, you!” burst out one fel- 
low, leaning over the seat, while the pas- 
sengers on all sides laughed. “ We want 
you! You’re dead sure to take the 
valedictory! You’ve got it in your 
pocket! We'll give you a chromo and a 
pound of tea if you'll pledge and say 
nothing more about it!” 

“Gamma Nu forever!” replied Uncle 
Dick, laughing. “ Still, gentlemen, I’m 
open to argument. My friend and I are 
not pledged anywhere, as yet. We'll 
think it over.” 

As the train approached New Haven 
the sophomores grew much more concili- 
atory and more polite. They persuaded 
Uncle Dick to go back in the smoking 
car, where they offered him an expen- 
sive cigar and labored to convince him. 
Presently the train seemed to run into a 
sort of dark tunnel and stop. It was the 
famous old underground New Haven de- 


* The freshman societies were abolished at Yale by the 
faculty a few years after Harry graduated, as were the 
sophomore fraternities also. 
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pot. “ N—N—New Haven!” shouted a 
huge, smiling darky, in a white apron, 
coming through the car, “Ten minutes 
for ‘freshmen’ !” 

Everybody laughed. It was the thing 
in those days for all classes in New 
Haven to guy the poor freshmen when 
they first came on, and everybody, even 
the “cullud brother,” seemed to take 
generous advantage of it. “Well, it’s 
four years for you, Harry,” said Uncle 
Dick, who had returned to his seat for 
his bags and umbrella. “Now, mind 
what you do. When we get out here in 
the crowd, the Kappa Sigma Eps men 
will be after us. You keep mum. They'll 
do anything to pledge us. Let us hang 
off as long as possible.” 

“It’s such a joke your palming yourself 
off as a freshman—you !—old as you are!” 

“Why, I’m not thirty yet, my boy! I 
‘ feel as young as youdo. Besides, I feel 
as if I were going to join Umpty-four my- 
self!” 

“T’m in for it when they find you out!” 
Harry laughed. 

“Oh, I guess you can take care of your- 
self. You'll have a hundred and thirty or 
so friends the minute you get through 
with the examinations at Alumni Hall. 
If they haze you you haze back, that’s 
all.” 

They made their way to the platform 
of the dimly-lighted underground station. 
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Here students were crowding and jam- 
ming, and all sorts of people were strug- 
gling for the train. There was a pale 
youth, with a long, thin face and colored 
spectacles, standing near a pillar. He 
looked so green that Harry thought he 
would try and have some fun out of him. 
“Hello, freshie!” he called out to him. 
“ Pledged yet?” 

He thought the pale youth was about 
to explode. ‘“Sh-sh!” laughed Uncle 
Dick, in a whisper. ‘Don’t you know 
who that is? Why, what a freshman you 
are! That’s Professor Cube, the famous 
author of Cube’s series of arithmetics.” 

Harry tried to hide himself by diving 
in the crowd. But thinking that it was 
probably one of Uncle Dick’s jokes, he 
returned to him. 

They watched the row going on at 
the end of the platform. There seemed 
to be two crowds of students doing battle 
against each other, one lot shouting in 
unison, “Delta Kappa! Delta Kappa- 
Kappa-Kappa-Kap!” and the other “Sig- 
mareps! Sigmareps! Hooray Sigma- 
reps!’ They were hustling a poor meek 
freshman between them, and it appeared 
that the poor freshman was getting much 
the worst of it. 

While they were watching the fun the 
members of the committee from the rival 
fraternity, that of Kappa Sigma Epsilon, 
got hold of them, their bags and umbrel- 
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““N-N-NEW HAVEN—TEN MINUTES FOR ‘ FRESHMEN.’ ”’ 


las, and were for immediately hustling 


them off into hacks and hurrying them up ~ 


to college. Fortunately the astute Cas- 
well, with a great shout of dismay and 
reinforced by a dozen Delta Kaps, 
rushed to their assistance. For a moment 


it was very like real war. Then there was 
a hasty flank movement, and they all 


climbed the depot stairs pell-mell and 
poured out into the street. The two fra- 
ternities pulled and hauled each other 
about in the most fraternal spirit imagin- 
able. It seemed like a football game. 
Harry thought it great fun, and Uncle 
Dick, who had been an old rowing man 
himself in days gone by, pulled and hauled 
as hard as the rest ; he seemed to enjoy 
the sport very well. 

““Now see here, you confounded Sig- 
mareps men!” shouted Caswell, his hat 
smashed over his head, making him look 
extremely idiotic—“ These freshmen don’t 
want any Sigmareps kindergarten! This 
man Lyman—is that your name ?—when 
Lyman made up his mind to enter Yale 
he had ten grandchildren — he’s too old 
for a kindergarten himself but he'll send 
on his grandchildren—next year!” 

The ridiculous allusion to a kindergar- 
ten seemed to make the Sigma Eps men 
furious. They caught hold of Harry and 
his uncle by one arm, and Caswell and 
the Delta Kaps caught them by the 
other. They tugged and hauled, until 
Mr. Lyman, perspiration pouring down 
his face from every pore, determined upon 
Strategy, dark and mysterious. 


“ Gentlemen !" he shouted, “ isn’t there 
some comfortable place near here where 
we can get a—er—lemonade, and talk this 
thing over?” 

“Oh! come along over to Brood’s,” said 
Caswell, hotly, leading the way. ‘The whole 
noisy crowd of students followed toward 
the entrance of a small, highly respect- 
able, old-fashioned, brick dwelling house. 

Brood’s was then in the full prime of 
its glory. On hot summer nights it 
was where the Yalensian of those days 
took his lexicon and Latin grammar, 
his Tacitus and his Herodotus, and sat 
till the small hours poring over his books. 
Ladies, you little know how studious 
your sons and brothers become in a pure- 
ly classical atmosphere! Brood’s !—ah, 
me! how easily the old fellow surpassed 
the Parnassian recipe for nectar! 

They entered the door of the dwelling 
house and passed upstairs in Indian file. 
Caswell called out to the jolly barkeeper, 
“Ned! send us out fourteen catawbas— 
Sigmareps can pay for her own!” 

The barkeeper, in a neat white apron, 
smiled and nodded. They filed past the 
bar, down a short flight of steps to a 
charming, cool, vine-covered arbor. <A 
musical fountain was playing into a shal- 
low iron basin. Here and there were 
little tables at which students were sitting, 
sipping their sherbets and lemonades 
out of long, fascinating glasses through 
straws. 

While the cobblers were coming, and 
after, the debate waxed high. ‘The mer- 
its of the two fraternities were discussed 
in no measured terms, and with loud ap- 
proving applause and disdainful hisses 
Caswell trotted out the great and eminent 
Delta Kaps of his class — Dobson, a big 
boating man; Steele, the pitcher of the 
nine ; McCutchin, the great single scull- 
er and winner of the Southworth Cup. 
Harry was greatly impressed. They 
wore Delta Kap pins on their waistcoats 
and square sophomore society pins on 
their scarfs. They ordered a second 
round of cobblers. They were very mild, 
but insinuating, the cobblers. 

“Harry, you'd better take a lemonade 
this time,” said his uncle. ‘“ Remember 
that examination to-morrow; keep your 
head clear, my boy.” 

“Oh, I guess I'll go just one more,” 
said the lad. Uncle Dick fell into a dis- 
cussion with some Sigma Eps men and 
Harry was left to be ‘stuffed’ by Caswell 
and his friends. Cobbler No. 2 loosened 
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his tongue a little and deprived him of his 
usual caution. He forgot that he was in 
the presence of his natural born enemies ! 

“Of course you know of Professor 
Brood,” said Caswell, “head of the 
scientifs ?” 

“No,” said Harry. “ What of him?” 

“‘Oh—he runs this place to help eke out 
his salary.”’ 

“ What—a professor ?” 

“Why, Professor Brood is the hydro- 
static professor on liquids, you know, in 
the scientific school. He conducts most 
of his experiments here.” 

Harry wondered if he was being chaff- 
ed, but Caswell and his friends were so 
serious that he thought it impossible. 

“You generally meet most of the fac- 
ulty here every night. Prexy always has 
a warm lemonade before going to bed. 
Now, by the way, almost all the faculty 
are Delta Kap men.” 

“ Well, I want to be in with the faculty,” 
said Harry, sagely. 

“You'd better pledge, Mr. Chestleton, 
before it’s too late; you may get left,” 
said another. “The faculty are down on 
men not in Delta Kap.” 

It seemed so nice to be called Mr. 
Chestleton! What fun it was already! 


He felt he was being made so much of, 
and he wondered if this was what he was 
to expect his entire college course to be. 
How jolly of the faculty to be convivial 


and all that! At Andover “Old Unk,” 
as the boys irreverently called Dr. Taylor, 
looked with a sinister and terrible eye 
upon all sorts of conviviality, and no 
saloons had been allowed to approach 
Phillips Academy nearer than Lawrence, 
which was miles away. Perhaps it was 
because the boys had now grown to be 
“men,” and were to be treated by the 
professors as equals and out in 
the world. “Why was it you 
weren’t pledged with the rest of 
the Andover men at Andover 
last summer ?” asked Caswell. 

“Because I was in Europe; 
but even if I’d been here— 
mother doesn’t approve of secret 
societies you know.” There 
were several ill-concealed guf- 
faws of laughter. 

“Perhaps your mother would 
prefer you not to join now?” 

“Oh, hang it,” said Harry, 
reddening, “I don’t believe she 
will care. When a man gets 
away from home he’s got to do 
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as others do. I’m going to go in for all 
the societies I can—one each year. What 
does a man’s mother know about these 
things ?” 

“Are you going on the ’varsity crew 
or ball nine?” asked a mild-looking soph, 
pleasantly, as he lit a cigar. 

“Or both?” asked a third. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Harry—the 
second cobbler made him feel strangely 
confidential— “I was short stop on our 
nine at Andover, so I guess I’d better go 
in for baseball. Say, how is it, fellows, 
can a man go in for athletics and take a 
high stand at the same time?” 

“Well, that depends—do you feel in- 
clined to take the valedictory ?” 

Everyone was silent now, awaiting his 
reply. 

“T should like to show my family I 
could do it. My sister’s an awful tease. 
I'd like to show fer. She thinks she 
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knows more Latin than I do — the 


idea!” 

“The idea !” laughed the sophs. Harry 
laughed too; the cobbler had begun to 
affect him a little. 

A slim, mild-looking gentleman with a 
huge watch chain and watery eyes, and a 
very fat, seedy-looking gentleman, with 
creases in his cheeks and little pig-like 
eyes, came out from the house. 

“Why, here are Professor Brood and 
Professor Sadley now!” exclaimed Cas- 
well. The fat gentleman wiped the pers- 
piration from his forehead and took a seat 
near them. Harry could hardly believe 
he was really in the presence of the 
faculty. 

“What sort of a freshman class have 
you got this year, Professor Sadley?” 
asked Caswell, tipping him the wink. 

“ Not much—pretty poor pickings !” 
said Professor Sadley. ‘“‘They’re superla- 
tively and vividly green this year.” 

“ Let me present Mr. Chestleton, of the 
incoming freshman class,” said Caswell. 
“ He’s quite ripe 

“Wal, I hope he ain’t agoin’ ter be 
plucked,” laughed Brood. “ What! not 
Chestleton?” exclaimed the “ professor.” 

“Yes—the great and (thank Heaven !) 
only Chestleton.” 

“Why, how do you do, sir? 





I've heard 


of you.” He extended his hand gravely. 
“At Andover he was famous,” said 
Caswell. “He was their short stop.” 


“Oh, my friend Doctor Taylor has 
written me about him,” said the fat gen- 
tleman. ‘Wonderful talent! wonderful 
mind! Yale College is to be congratu- 
lated, sir, on its acquisition.” He bowed 
graciously, and Harry, not knowing what 
to do, bowed too. 

Professor Sadley bowed low again and 
there were cigars all around. The two 
professors, winking at the sophs, drew 
their seats up to the table. 

“ Have you-er-had occasion to look into 
my grammar?” asked the fat gentleman, 
affably—“ Sadley’s Greek Grammar ?” 

“Oh, yes!” said Harry. “We studied 
it at Andover.” 

“Hope you looked upon it favorably ?” 

SVes sit.” 

“Hope you enjoyed the irregular 
verbs?” and he quoted half a dozen 
Greek words. 

“T had to, sir; Unk made us like them 
before we got through.” 

“JT made them as easy as I could,” he 
laughed. 
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“ And now I[ know you, Mr. Chestleton, 
I shall enjoy so much hearing you re- 
cite-er-er. Won't you please repeat for 
me now the second aorist of tumtw?” 

“Professor”? Sadley closed his eyes as 
if about to listen to the most delightful 
music. “Go on, go on, please. I often 
hear my recitations here, in connection 
with my old friend, Professor Brood. Go 
on!” Harry turned red, while “ Prof.” 
Brood looked on with a grim but kindly 
grin. He was used to student jokes. 

“I'd rather not, sir. Oh, come on, 
Uncle Dick,” he cried suddenly, “let us 
be going up to college!” 

The latter was busy talking with sev- 
eral students of the glories of old Mother 
Yale. He seemed to know a good deal 
about them. 

“Yes, we must be going,” said Uncle 
Dick, rising. “Good day, gentlemen—er 
—the dinner at Gradley’s, at 7, did you 
say, Mr. Caswell ?” 


“Yes, prompt 7, Mr. Lyman,” said 


~Caswell, who had invited them to meet 


“certain prominent Delta Kaps” at din- 
ner that night. Mr. Lyman, who was 
fond of good living, as he was of a good 
joke, had promptly accepted the invita- 
tion. They took leave of their friends 
at Brood’s, and as they walked up Chapel 
street toward the colleges Harry asked: 

“Was that fat gentleman Professor 
Sadley, really? It couldn’t be possible!” 

“No, my boy; he was an alumnus by 
the name of Hetherington; an example 
of a man who never survived his college 
course. He’s been hanging around New 
Haven for the last ten years. He was a 
very promising senior when I was a 
freshman. He was a Greek wonder. 
They prophesied great things of Hether- 
ington, but look at him now.” 

“T should think he had all run to fat,” 
said Harry, laughing. The boy was, as 
yet, acurious mixture of blissful ignorance 
and audacity. 

“So he has—an example of a man who 
could have made a great reputation, but 
who got to be too fond of good living, 
and who’ll end up by drinking himself to 
death probably. But even to-day I hardly 
know whether he’s fonder of the bottle 
than his favorite Greek.” 

They walked up the left side of the 
street and passed many pretty girls, all of 
whom had, as Uncle Dick said, the his- 
toric New Haven stare. They never 
dropped their eyes as they passed, and 
Harry actually found himself blushing 
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and being stared out of countenance. 
When they came to the famous green, 
with its smooth grassy lawns, its straight 
paths and its line of stiff churches, and the 
mildewed Greek Parthenon of a State 
House in the distance, Harry thought 
they had arrived at the college campus. 
He was for turning in past the old Wash- 
ington elm, but his uncle held on his 
course. ‘“ There is old Trinity,” he said, 
pointing out the vine-covered old stone 
church, “and this is the famous Temple 


street. See how the elms arch above it, 
and form a Gothic roof. Isn’t it beauti- 
ful ?” 


“Do they have their baseball matches 
down there on the green?” asked Harry 
thoughtfully. 

“Oh, no; they go out to Hamilton 
Park, I believe, for baseball; it is about 
two miles out toward West Rock. ‘There 
are two famous hills— East and West 
Rock—you know. Some day you must 
walk out and climb them. There are 
plenty of beautiful walks around New 
Haven, and you must take them this fall 
and get acquainted with the general lay 
of the land. You must go out sailing, 
too, and get an idea of the harbor and 
where the lighthouse is and the Thimble 
Islands. How I wish I was just going to 
college! There is no more delightful 
four years in a man’s life. It’s a world 
by itself, with its joys and sorrows ; but 
you have no such struggle as goes on in 
the great world. The chief worries of 
life are bills—and your bills will be met 
and paid. And, by the bye, Harry, you 
must be careful and not spend too much 
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—not over $1,000 a month, you know.” 
Harry laughed with a jolly air. 

They arrived at the New Haven House, 
which seemed to be crowded to the doors 
with students, most of whom belonged to 
the incoming class. 

“ Hello, fellows!” cried Harry, shaking 
hands with one or two of his Andover 
friends. They had Latin grammars or 
text books of some kind in their hands. 
They dreaded the entrance examination 
of the morrow, but they could not be 
persuaded, any of them, to go to their 
rooms in the hotel and work. ‘They pre- 
ferred to be out on the street and in the 
front of the hotel, seeing what was going 
on. A fat, well-dressed sophomore stood 
on the corner of Chapel street, conversing 
with a number of students. Some of 
Harry’s friends pointed him out. 

“That's the great Billy Holland,” they 
said ; “he’s the president of Delta Kap, 
and there is Gifford, the stroke of the 
university crew, talking with him.” 

Harry went into the hotel with his 
uncle and registered. ‘The proprietor 
greeted him with a paternal smile. 

“Don’t you think you’d better go to 
your room and study?” Uncle Dick 
asked, jokingly. “You will have two 
good hours before our dinner.” 

“Oh, no! I want to see the ‘fence’ 
and walk about over the campus first,” 
replied the lad eagerly. “I want to see 
everything I can as soon as possible.” 

“Very well, come along then, and 
bring your friends with you.” Uncle 
Dick lit a huge cigar, and they followed 
him out of the hotel across Chapel street. 


To be continued. 
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"Twas rainy day on Lac Rideau, 
Two *skeef she’s go to fish ; 

Dey carry bottle, tackle, l’eau, 
Dey carry all you wish. 


De one was call “ King Charlay,” 
An’ “ Grit” was name of two; 

De captains she’s start h’erly— 
But first she’s treat de crew. 


De skeef she’s sail around de bend, 
De crew he’s pull de h’ore ; 

De captains she’s stay in de h’end 
And pass “un coup encore.” 


De sky was black, like any cat, 
De rain was come like pour ; 
But still he’ll trow de h’ankre out 

One arpent from de shore. 


Den Grit he tink a pike he’ll caught 
And pull and pull his line ; 

But Charlay say, “ No fish he got, 
More lak some h’iron mine.” 


An’ down the rain she still come yet, 
An’ black and black de sky ; 

But still de skeef he grow more wet, 
De crew she grow more dry. 


Den Charlay call de h’ankre in, 
De crew she’s pull his bes’ ; 

She’s pull some more and tear his skin, 
But still de h’ankre res’. 


Den Grit he to King Charlay shout, 
He shout so big and fine— 
“Why not you'll pull dat h’ankre out? 
Come here and pass de line!” 


But Grit she’s left dat h’ankre dere, 
And pass dat skeef on shore ; 
An’ Charlay he look up and swear 

An’ tak’ “un coup encore.” 


Now Charlay’s crew when home she sit 
She get all bottles dere ; 

An’ mix a leetle “ sniff” for Grit— 
Make him forget his “ mére.” 


Den Grit when off dat coup he toss 
He swear to all de town— 

For sure it was de pike he los’ 

Did hol dat h’ankre down. 
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WHILE GREEN GROW THE FIELDS. 


GREEN grow the fields and the skies are blue, 
Happy the earth and the summer new. 

Swallows are cleaving with glinting wings 

Soft air aring with their twitterings ; 

Bumble bees booming amid apple blows, 

Rifling honey and scattering snows 

Of soft-dropping petal flakes, birds awing 
Through pathways of sun-paving, birds aswing 
"Neath tentings of shadow and blossoming spray 
Swiftly and joyously, all the glad day, 

Aweaving their tangles of bright-tinted song 
Into meshes of melody close and long, 

While green grow the fields and the skies are blue 
And the earth is happy, the summer new. 


AURILLA FURBER. 


THE MEET OF THE KEYSTONE WHEELMEN IN 1890. 


BY CHRIS. WHEELER. 







HERE is not a 
more beauti- 
ful spot in the 
world, within 
the precincts of 
a great city, in 
which to hold a 
wheelman’s 
meet than Fair- 
mount Park, 
Philadelphia. 
Miles on miles 
of superb road- 


C/I ,- ways, miles on 


yl a ‘ 
T\\) 
miles of mag- 


nificent woods, the beautiful Schuylkill 
River winding in and out among the tree- 
clad hills, topped by old-time mansions, 
now devoted to public use ; Strawberry, 
Sweetbriar, Belmont, Rockland and Cha- 
mounix—this last the loveliest and most 
romantic of them all, looking down on the 
one side on its lake and on the other 
throwing the shadows of forest giants 
on the placid bosom of the Schuylkill, 
“the infant Rhine,” which loses itself on 
either hand ’twixt its wooded banks; and 
there is no city in the United States which 
may lay fairer claim to be the representa- 
tive home of the cycler, or which could, 
almost exclusively from within its own lim- 
its, rival the turnout that recently graced 








the City of Brotherly Love and delighted 
alike cycler and citizen. 

No wonder, then, that the proffer made 
to the Division Board by the Associated 
Cycling Clubs of Philadelphia to organize 
the annual meet of the State Division of 
the L. A. W. was promptly accepted, and 
carried through with a success which put 
to flight the prognostications of some and 
yielded to all a pleasure which left little 
or nothing to be desired. Some, and those 
not the least entitled to form a judgment, 
were of opinion that if the days of big 
meets were not over yet, at least the days 
of their usefulness were, and that it would 
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be hard to awaken a general spirit of in- 
terest in a meet and parade of the good 
old sort. Neither premise was warranted 
by the event, for no time - honored func- 
tion was omitted, and each and all alike 
proved successful and pleasant beyond 
peradventure, and the 27th and 28th of 
June, 1890, will long remain red - letter 
days in the local annals of the wheel. 

The ruling of the 27th demanded the 
registration of all participants in the 
meet at the Colonnade Hotel in the fore- 
noon, This accomplished and the labors 
of the reception committee fulfilled — la- 
bors which, from the fact that five-sixths 
of the participants were nearby residents, 
were comparatively light — the cavalcade 
Tell into line and the meet was fairly un- 
der way for its initial ceremony, a ride 
through Fairmount Park, of course; for 
whenever Philadelphia has a meet Fair- 
mount Park claims the pride of place. 
Sweeping out of Diamond street, on came 
the motley crowd, rounding the great 
East Park reservoir and winding in and 
out through masses of woods and over 
splendidly-kept drives ; up the huge arm 
which girdles the grand remnant of the 
great Centennial, over the Girard avenue 
bridge, down the long slope and over 
Sweetbriar. 

Those who had eyes for the beautiful 
were repaid indeed with interest. On by 
the site of the exhibition, now being con- 
verted into a magnificent two-mile course, 
which will one day be the delight and 
pride of the wheelmen of the Quaker 
City, it turned to the right and from the 
top of Belmont, the grand vista of the 
Schuylkill — its silver thread cut by the 
aerial bridge of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, with seemingly baby locomotive and 
infantile cars — broke on the delighted 
vision, and here the main body cried halt ; 
but some others, more robust or more used 
to the rolling hills and dales, renewed 
their acquaintance with the well-remem- 
bered Lancaster Pike and its pleasant as- 
sociations, to find that the age of progress 
and the envious tooth of time had oblit- 
erated some at least of its ancient land- 
marks. 

Gone is the old toll gate, with its white- 
washed fence and clinging vines; gone 
from the old site, too, the well-known 
figure of its keeper, with the white slouch 
hat, and the elderly partner of his joys 
and sorrows ; gone, too, that ancient yel- 
low dog who was wont to smell the calves 
of all the passing wheelmen ; but if Jo 
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Pennell or Harry Wood, or any of the 
“ancients” among “the Pike”’ riders were 
to return now they would be coached not 
over the old route, but rather by the new 
road to the west, which, while it yields 
not the picturesque pleasures of the old- 
time toll house, at least has the substan- 
tial and utilitarian advantage of being 
toll free. 

Time and the exigencies of a growing 
city change much, but that they have not 
changed the hearty hospitality of the 
citizens of Philadelphia those who ended 
this fair ride at the table of that genial 
veteran of Philadelphia cycling, Mr. H. 
B. Hart, at the Park Rink, are willing 
to affirm with all the sincerity but with- 
out the formality which, in a Quaker city, 
may be pardonably omitted. 

Four miles over Belgian blocks and 
cobblestones, providentially not of the 
typical nature so very well remember- 
ed and ofttimes so graphically depicted, 
brought the riders to the berth of the 


- Edwin Forrest for a trip up the delight- 


ful Delaware, and music and dancing, 
the exuberance of youth without the wild 
rollicking which is sometimes its accom- 
paniment ; and here, too, came together for 
the first time the larger number who, 
precluded by the calls of business, or 
special social ties, had not participated in 
the morning’s ride, reserving themselves 
mainly for the morrow of real business ; 
here gathered the noble six hundred 
and 
The wives and the sisters and the cousins and 
the aunts, 
Of the badge-bedecked wearers of the very short 
pants. 

Midnight found the big boat tied up 
again at her wharf and the crowd troop- 
ing off to the tune of the Pennsylvania 
Bicycle Club’s well-known call, “ Penn- 
syl-va-ni-a,” : 

The morning of June 28, the day of the 
meet proper, broke bright and promising. 
Prognostications of rain by the daily pa- 
pers had caused the timid ones among the 
cycling fraternity to feel somewhat ap- 
prehensive on the previous day, but when 
the morning of the parade and race day 
brought blue skies and a scorching sun 
the mercury of the local wheel world’s 
spirits rose to a most gratifying altitude. 

Commander L. H. Watt, the popular 
captain of the Philadelphia Bicycle Club, 
the pioneer cycling association of the 


Quaker City, had called the parade to. 


form at Green-street entrance to Fair- 
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mount Park, at 9 o’clock a.m. At this 
point, under the supervision of Chief 
Consul Boyle, for there had not been 
any appointment of a grand marshal, the 
clubs as they arrived took up their posi- 
tions. The story of a parade is a stereo- 
typed one. You see one wheelmen’s pa- 
rade from start to finish and you see 
every parade that has ever started, except 
so far as they have been modified by the 
now larger preponderance of safeties, a 
preponderance which at this meet might 
fairly be estimated as eight to one. 

The parade of the first day gave full 
opportunity to see the beauties of the 
West Park ; the parade of the second day 
gave a like opportunity on the East Park 
side, following as it did the splendid river 
drive, with its magnificent vistas of wood 
and water stretching away to where the 
hundreds of memorial obelisks grace the 
grassy slopes of silent and _ beautiful 
Laurel Hill Cemetery. Parting the green 
shrubs the shafts of pure white marble, 
emblems of the hopes which lie beneath, 
stand out clear and distinct, and throw 
their lengthening shadows on the bosom 
of the flowing river below. 

First in rank came, as of course, the 
Philadelphia Bicycle Club, then the Penn- 
sylvania Bicycle Club, and behind them 
“ Pensy’s” blue and old- gold banner, 
and following them the seemingly never- 
ending line, amid the hearty applause of 
enthusiastic friends, and, need it be said, 
there came also the inevitable camera, 
and at Dairy Hill a halt, that its amphi- 
theatric slopes, ranging tier above tier, 
might form a fitting background to a 
most artistically successful grouping of 
“the meet.” 

To the practical cyclist this great 
gathering of active riders brought many 
lessons, not the least of which was con- 
veyed in the advent of the ladies of the 
“Fairmount” Club, looking very fair in- 
deed mounted on their light and graceful 
machines. ‘The neatness of their appear- 
ance, and the evident ease with which 
they propelled their machines, even on the 
up grades, offered a most pleasing contrast 
to the heretofore heavy lumbering tri- 
cycle. 

One other thing seems to have been 
demonstrated by the Pennsylvania Divis- 
ion meet of this year. It would appear 
from the experience gained on the occa- 
sion that it is perfectly possible to run a 
successful parade without a grand mar- 
shal and a host of aides. Chief Consul 





Boyle, Captain IL. H. Watt and two or 
three assistants, placed in formation and 
took successfully over a course of about 
five miles a parade of wheelmen number- 
ing about six hundred, and at no time 
during the several hours the parade lasted 
did a hitch occur compared with those 
seen by the writer on many like occasions 
in Philadelphia and elsewhere. 

Although without practice, many of the 
clubs maintained excellent lines, even 
when moving in fours, and each organ- 
ization kept its allotted place’ without 
difficulty or mistake, although breaks oc- 
gurred in the movement of the line at 
Dairy Hill and Strawberry, for the tak- 
ing of the photograph and for lunch, 
Coming down over the smooth surface 
of the asphaltum pavement on North 
Broad street, riding four abreast, with 
badges fluttering and colors flying all 
along the splendidly-preserved line, they 
presented a fine appearance and were 
viewed with interest by the thousands of 
spectators who thronged the sidewalks. 

Every good thing, however, has an end, 
and the parade came to an end when “ Old 
Sol” attained the zenith, and then a scurry 
for much-needed refreshment ensued 
among the tired paraders, preparatory to 
a descent upon the grounds of the Tioga 
Athletic Association, where the races were 
to be run. 

The grounds of the Tioga Athletic As- 
sociation are most conveniently situated 
at Westmoreland Station, on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, and it is but a step out of 
the cars and across a board walk into the 
happy hunting grounds of Tioga. For 
tennis, cricket and kindred amusements 
the grounds are splendidly adapted, but, 
as usual, a track is lacking, and notwith- 
standing the promise of the management 
that a good track would be forthcoming 
for the races of the Division the one that 
was prepared could not be considered 
good. Still, it was fair, compared with 
what Philadelphians have been used to in 
the way of cycle tracks, and good enough 
to permit of Jack Hazleton making 2:51 
in the race for the “ Ladies’ Mile” medal. 

The races, taken as a whole, were good, 
and in a financial way were the most suc- 
cessful ever given in Philadelphia, and 
much credit is due to George D. Gideon, 
one of Philadelphia’s veteran cyclers, who 
engineered them. ‘The race meeting par- 
took, like the meet itself, of a decidedly 
local character, none of the noted flyers 
from other places being present, W. D. 
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Banker and W. I. Wilhelm, both Pennsyl- 
vania men, being about the only noted 
non-local riders present. W. W. Taxis, 
who took the one-mile State championship 
and the two-mile ordinary district cham- 
pionship, as well as the Philadelphia one- 
mile championship, being of course home 
talent. The genial Taxis is among Phila- 
delphia wheelmen very much what George 
Hendee was among Springfield wheelmen 
in days gone by. W. D. Banker captured 
the one-mile safety district championship, 
while Hazleton and West beat ‘Taxis and 
F. M. Dampman in the three- mile tan- 
dem district championship. 

After the races came, of course, the 
theatre party, and here again we find new 
features of the modern cycle meet. The 
Grand Opera House was fairly taken 
possession of by the cycling fraternity for 
the time being. Club colors, flags, bunt- 
ing, cycling club insignia of every sort 
were flung lavishly round the immense 
building, and when the opera singers had 
exhausted their best and worst efforts 
to make and mar, all over again, certain 
parts of Balfe’s ever-popular “ Bohemian 
Girl,” President James R. Dunn, of the 
L. A. W., came forward on the great 
stage, before perhaps the largest audi- 
ence ever gathered together in the build- 


ing, and, looking extremely business-like, 
by contrast with the gay scenes just re- 
moved from the said stage, he poured 
into the ears of the vast assemblage be- 
fore him sound doctrine on the subject 
of road improvement. 

It was not a long speech, but it was 
one calculated to produce an effect upon 
those who heard him, especially as he 
held in his hand and read a telegram 
from L. A. W. headquarters which stated 
that for the first three months of the 1890 
year the league had done as well as it had 
done through the whole of 1889. The 
drift of President Dunn’s remarks went 
to show that the L. A. W., as an organi- 
zation, stood pledged to work for the im- 
provement of the public highways of this 
country, and he concluded by paying a 
very high compliment to the popular 
Chief Consul of Pennsylvania, Mr. Sam- 
uel A. Boyle. 

The Century Wheelmen, in whose terri- 
tory the opera house is situated, occu- 
pied the lower tier of four boxes to the 
left of the stage, and had draped the front 
of them with their colors, the cardinal hue 
standing out brilliantly under the bright 
electric lights of the house. In one of 
the boxes sat President Dunn, and the 
many fair ladies who helped to grace the 










































“Century's’’ popular social reunions dur- 
ing the winter also helped to render at- 
tractive the mammoth theatre party of the 
Division. On the opposite side of the 
house the South End Wheelmen and sev- 
eral other clubs had the corresponding 
boxes, which were also tastefully. deco- 
rated, and in one of which sat Chief Con- 
sul Boyle, with Mrs. Boyle, who is a 
cycler as well as her husband. Secre- 
tary of the Division J. J. Van Nort, of 
Scranton, was also there with his bride 
of a few weeks, who forsook Massachu- 
setts’ sandpapered highways to sample 
the hills round her husband’s home in 
Pennsylvania. 

Round the complete circle sat the 
Pennsylvania Bicycle Club, two rows 
deep, and with them were their visitors, 
the Hudson County Wheelmen, of Jersey 
City. From the centre of the balcony 
over their heads hung the big Keystone 
shield, and the colors of the club, blue 
and old gold, were festooned round the 
balcony, over the circle and wound round 
the columns. Solid blocks of the Phila- 
delphia Bicycle Club, Park Avenue Wheel- 
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men, Quaker City W 
non Wheelmen, Co 


other city clubs, and small delegations of 
the Reading, Juniata, Williamsport, Scran- 


ton, Sunbury, Chesa 
out-of-town clubs, fil 


house, and with them were their friends, 
cycling and otherwise. 
that it was the largest and most represent- 
ative cycling theatre party ever gathered 


together. 


Mr. W. R. Tucker, president of the As- 
sociated Cycling Club, performed the last 


act of the 1890 mee 


the medals to the winners of the day’s 


races. One by one 


to face the big audience, and it was won- 


derful to note the 


each disappeared in the wings when the 
trophy he had earned passed into his 
hands from those of the smiling donor. 
Jack Hazleton and W. W. Taxis, the men of 
many wins, and perforce of many medals, 
were called up for the last time, and when 
“Our Jack” and “ Billie” made 2:40 time 
through the wings the 1890 meet of the 
Pennsylvania Division came to an end. 
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BY H. A. 


N order to understand the present posi- 
tion of Amherst in the college athletic 
world, and to see clearly how that po- 
sition has been attained, it will be nec- 

essary to have some knowledge of those 
beginnings from which has grown up the 
present system of gymnastic and athletic 
culture. 

In athletic development the work of 
Amherst has been one of originality ra- 
ther than of imitation,and it has happened” 
not infrequently that the system in use at 
Amherst has been adopted, in modified 
forms, by other institutions of learning. 

The first period in the athletic history 
of Amherst was. that beginning with the 
opening of the college, in 1821, and end- 
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ing with the erection of the Barrett Gym- 
nasium and the appointment of a profes- 
sor of hygiene and physical education, in 


1860. During these years the students of 
the college enjoyed the privilege of using 
some so-called gymnastic apparatus, con- 
sisting of quoits, loggerheads, swings, 
etc., placed in the college grove. ‘The 
nature of this crude “gymnasium” of 
course prevented any exercise of a gym- 
nastic sort in the winter, although the tra- 
dition is doubtless true that in those days 
the students secured considerable exercise 
by sawing wood. 

Of all the events of this period prob- 
ably none was of greater benefit to the 
general athletics of the college than the 
inauguration of President Stearns, in 
1854. Largely to his efforts were due 
the establishment of the department of 
physical education and the erection of the 
gymnasium, by which steps the depart- 
ment was firmly and formally incorpor- 
ated as a part of the college. During the 
first few years of President Stearns’ ser- 
vice at the head of the college there oc- 
curred several cases of students breaking 
down completely on account of the neg- 
lect of their physical development, and 
he, as well as his colleagues, became con- 
vinced that in order to graduate men of 
the best possible kind they must pay a 
proper amount of attention to the physi- 
cal training of the students placed in their 
charge. 

It was realized that in order to secure 
the very best results from the mental 
powers the physical education must not 
be overlooked, and thanks to the strength 
of these convictions in the minds of those 
who directed the interests of the college 
a decisive step was taken toward provid- 
ing permanently for the care of the health 
of the students and for the culture of their 
natural, but hitherto latent, bodily pow- 
ers. It was desired to ensure for the stu- 
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dents sufficient ex- 
ercise to enable 
them to perform the 
required amount of 
study without run- 
ning any risk of sus- 
taining injury to 
their mental organ- 
isms. With these 
ideas always before 
it, the department 
has worked faith- 
fully for the past 
thirty years. 

As early as 1858 
there existed the 
“Amherst Ball 
Club,” which was the 
leading spirit in all @ 
the students’ ath- 
letics, “including 
the game of New 
York baseball, the 
Massachusetts game of ball, and cricket.” 
This organization, however, existed but 
a short time. Cricket was given up, 
and in a few years there was formed a 
new club for the promotion of baseball, 
and for a few years after 1860 some at- 
tention was given it in a more or less dis- 
organized way. In 1864 the interest was 
considerably increased by the formation 
of the “Niczan Baseball Club,” which 
established baseball as one of the college 
sports. Mr. H. H. Neill, now professor of 
English literature at Amherst, was its 
first president. From this club grew the 
“ Amherst College Baseball Association.” 

Although baseball had received such an 
impetus, it soon had a formidable rival. 
The introduction of boating diverted a 
large number of the students. The boat- 
ing “craze ’—for its short duration justi- 
fies the term—began about 1869 and ended 
in 1875. 

By 1870 the so-called Amherst navy 
was in working order. A course was laid 
out on the Connecticut River, near Hat- 
field, Mass., and class races were held. 
The crews trained hard and their work 
was made more burdensome by the great 
distance from the college to the river. 
Nevertheless, in spite of all disadvantages, 
their work was repaid by what was then 
one of the greatest athletic achievements 
of collegians, for in 1872 the Amherst 
crew, to the surprise of many, won the 
intercollegiate race over a_ three- mile 
course at Springfield, in the then unpre- 
cedented time of 16m. 32 4-5s., against 
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the crews of Harvard, Amherst Agricul 
turals, Bowdoin, Williams and Yale. 

A large and enthusiastic gathering wit- 
nessed the races, and the work of the 
Amhersts was considered quite phenom- 
enal, They not only received the praise 
usually given to the victors on such occa- 
sions, but a complimentary dinner at the 
Parker House, Boston. 

The next intercollegiate race was poorly 
managed, and the position of the Am- 


‘herst crew at the finish was not accurately 


reported ; but first place was held by 
Yale. In the 1874 regatta Amherst was 
not represented, but in 1875 she sent a 
crew to Saratoga and took seventh place, 
defeating Brown and Williams. This was 
practically the end of the career of the 
“Amherst navy.” Its discontinuance is 
not surprising, for the poor facilities for 
training, and the inconvenient situation 
of the only available course for practice, 
rendered satisfactory work in training a 
practical impossibility. 

Just as the “navy ” was becoming in- 
active, in 1875, track athletics were 
brought more prominently into favor at 
Amherst by the interest which had been 
created in them by the intercollegiate 
meet at Saratoga. Amherst took three 
prizes —C. H. Barber, ’77, winning first 
place in the one-mile run, in 4m. 44%s., 
and second place in the half-mile run, in 
2m. 7¥%s.; and D. C. Morrell, ’77, taking 
first prize in the three-mile run. The 
latter’s time was 17m. 7\%s., and his prize 
was valued at $400. 
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The result of the athletic meet at Sara- 
toga was seen at Amherst in the follow- 
ing autumn, when the first regular college 
athletic meet was held on Hampshire 
Park, and ever since then these college 
games have been a fixture in the fall term. 
The principal interest has been created by 
the rivalry between the classes, especially 
the junior and sophomore, to score the 
largest number of points and win the 
“cider.”” According to an old custom a 
barrel of that beverage is given to the 
victorious class. 

With the decadence of interest in boat- 
ing, in 1875, the Amherst baseball nine 
again appeared on the field, and from then 
until the present day its work forms an 
important part of the history of under- 
graduate athletics. The interest taken in 
it has varied, and the association has, 
like most undergraduate organizations, 
had to pass through stages of adversity 
as well as success. In 1875 Amherst was 
defeated by Yale and by Brown, at Provi- 
dence, but she was victorious over Prince- 
ton, Williams, and over Brown. In 1876 
Amherst won from Lafayette, Brown and 
Princeton, but was defeated in three 
In 1877 Harvard 
won two games from Amherst and Yale 
took two games and lost one to her. 

About this time the college secured its 
first athletic field, and, as it was obtained 
largely through the efforts of Mr. L. S. 
Blake, ’77, it was called Blake Field. 

In 1878 the more important games re- 
sulted in Amherst defeating Williams and 
Dartmouth, but Yale and Harvard won 
from her. In 1879 the work of the nine 
was not especially successful. She was 
beaten by Yale twice, by Brown twice 
and by Dartmouth once. The only scores 
in that year in favor of Amherst were 
those with Trinity and Harvard. 

In 1880 Amherst was a member of the 
American Intercollegiate Baseball Asso- 
ciation, and from that time on played 
more frequently with college teams. In 
that year the nine was beaten twice each 
by Yale and Brown, once by Harvard and 
once by Dartmouth. Games were won 
from Princeton, Dartmouth and Trinity. 
In 1881 Yale, Harvard and Dartmouth 
each defeated Amherst twice, while Am- 
herst was victorious over Williams. In 
the Ambherst- Princeton and Ambherst- 
Brown series each team took one game. 

The preliminary grading for the Cen- 
tral Massachusetts Railroad had, by a 
deep cut, rendered the old Blake Field 


games by Harvard. 
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useless and necessitated a change. What 
is now called Blake Field was then laid 
out and made serviceable, largely through 
the energetic work of Mr. A. N. Bush, 
’82, the president of the Baseball Associa- 
tion. 

The seasons of 1882 and 1883 were 
marked by very little that was out of the 
usual order of events, but the season of 
1884 ended with Amherst in third place 
in the league. The season of 1885 was 
one of defeat, the only college victories 
being one over Williams and one over 
Brown. 

The year 1886 was the last in which 
Amherst was in the same league with 
Yale, Harvard and Princeton. The sea- 
son of 1887 found Amherst, Brown, Dart- 
mouth and Williams in one league, and 
Yale, Harvard, Princeton and Columbia 
in another. The Amherst-Williams series 
resulted in a tie, but Dartmouth won four 
games from Amherst and took the cham- 
pionship. In 1888 Trinity took Brown's 
place in the league, of which Williams. 
won the pennant. The Yale-Amherst 
games resulted in favor of Yale. 

After these several years of indifferent 
work on the diamond, the interest in the 
game was considerably increased at the 
beginning of the season of 1889 by an 
outlook of more than usual brightness. 
However, in spite of the supposed excel- 
lence of the Amherst team, they failed to 
win the championship, Williams being 
again victorious. On the contrary, how- 
ever, in 1890 a very poor beginning and 
hopeless outlook were attended with vic- 
tory. After a series of sharp and exciting 
contests the baseball championship was 
brought to Amherst by a nine, built up 
largely out of raw material, captained by 
Mr. C. J. Sullivan, ’92. Not only did this 
team bring to Amherst her first baseball 
pennant, but, in defeating Yale at New 
Haven, they did what very few college 
nines have been able to do. 

Like other colleges, Amherst is con- 
tinually introducing new methods of 
training, and the work of the candidates 
for positions on the teams is much more 
thorough than in previous years. The 
facilities for baseball training will be 
seen in the descriptions of the gymnasium 
and the fields. 

In track athletics, the annual fall meet- 
ings have been held for about fifteen 
years, and the standard of athletics in 
the college has been gradually raised. 
Amherst is a member of the Intercol- 
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legiate Athletic Association, at the last 
meeting of which her representatives took 
two first prizes and one second, and also 
of the New England Intercollegiate 
Athletic Association, organized in 1887. 
In this latter association Amherst took 
the championship in 1888 and 1890, and 
all of her prize winners of last spring are 
now incollege. Excepting Harvard and 
Yale, nearly all of the New England col- 
leges are members of this organization. 

In order to stimulate interest in ath- 
letics and to increase the competition for 
positions on the college team by develop- 
ing new men, a series of indoor athletic 
meetings are held during the winter term 
in the Pratt Gymnasium. 

Football has been played for the past 
fifteen years, but not to any great extent, 
although within the past year or two the 
sport has been growing in favor in a 
marked degree. In most seasons the work 
of the representative team has been far 
from satisfactory, but of late the improve- 
ment has been very noticeable, the eleven 
during the last season doing the best 
work ever done for Amherst on a football 
field. 

In the Eastern Intercollegiate Football 
League, consisting of Williams, Amherst, 
Dartmouth, Bowdoin and the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Williams 
took the pennant and Amherst finished in 
second place. Cornell was defeated, Yale 
was held down to ten points, and a touch- 
down was scored on Harvard. Until 
within a very few years the football team 
has had little systematic coaching, and 
has done as little scientific training, but 
the results of the recent past without 
doubt assure a competent trainer and the 
most systematic kind of work for the fu- 
ture. 

College sports cannot be treated of 
completely without some reference to 
lawn tennis. In the case of Amherst this 
reference must necessarily be brief, for 
the game has not been warmly supported. 
Possibly the lack of interest in the game 
is caused by the absence of very fine 
players. To be sure the college has many 
good players, but none that can hold their 
own in the intercollegiate tournaments. 
The best known representative of Am- 
herst on the tennis court was Mr. C. 
A. Chase, ’87, who since graduation has 
won several trophies, including that of 
the championship of the West. As yet 
the college has no courts for general use, 
but each society has a private court, so 
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that in reality the college is quite well 
supplied with means for practice. 

Having thus outlined in a general way 
the history of the leading sports at Am- 
herst let us turn next to the implements 
with which the men have had to work. 
From 1860 until 1884 the students used 
the Barrett Gymnasium, a modest stone 
structure, two stories high and about 
50x70 feet in dimensions. Having been 
built at such an early date, it was neces- 
sarily quite simple in its arrangements, 
and lacked many of the conveniences and 
improvements which are found in a mod- 
ern gymnasium. ‘The building was finally 
outgrown, and it became but a matter of 
time when the erection of a new gymna- 
sium would be an absolute necessity. 

Money was soon raised, and as the prin- 
cipal donation was made by Mr. Charles 
M. Pratt, of Brooklyn, N. Y., class captain 
of ’79, the building was named in honor 
of him. The corner stone was laid on 
October 13, 1883, and the building, when 
completed, cost over $60,000. 

It is to-day one of the most serviceable, 
as well as constantly used, of the buildings 
around the college campus. On the first 
floor are the professor’s office, statistics 


room, class captains’ room, dressing room 
with the students’ lockers, a shower bath, 
a tepidarium, special room for the ball 


team, and the main hall. This hall, which 
is 80 by 64 feet in dimensions, contains a 
large floor space for the class drills, and 
has on the walls around it many kinds of 
apparatus. 

In the basement are three bowling al- 
leys, a sparring room, baseball cage and 
a series of bathrooms. There is also in the 
basement a space for indian club swing- 
ing. The running track is located above 
the gymnasium floor, and is constructed 
of patented material. By this the injuries 
often resulting from running rapidly 
around sharp corners are in part avoided. 
On this track a trifle over twenty-five laps 
constitute a mile. Overlooking both the 
track and the main hall is a visitors’ gal- 
lery, while on the second floor is a billiard 
hall and the “Resort,” a “trophy room,” 
used for meetings of the athletic teams 
and of the student board. 

‘On the walls of the gymnasium are the 
banners won at the Springfield boat race 
and at Worcester, the banner which is 
contested for every year in the class base- 
ball series, and the banner on which are 
inscribed the numerals of the class that 
wins the most points at the heavy gym- 
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nastic exhibition held near the close of 
the winter term. There are also here the 
pictures of the late Dr. Nathan Allen, ’36, 
a great friend of the department, and of 
Mr. C. M. Pratt, ’79. Especially during 
the winter term the gymnasium is con- 
stantly used by a large number of stu- 
dents, and no better indication of the ap- 
preciation of the students for this build- 
ing can be found than in the manner in 
which they make use of it. 

As during the winter the gymnasium is 
the home of the athlete, so during the 
fall and spring he is to be found on the 
track and field. For the past eight years 
the Amherst athletes have used Blake 
Field, containing a quarter - mile track, 
a small grand stand and a ball field of 
indifferent quality. Gradually this field 
has become both unworthy of its purpose 
and inadequate to meet the growing re- 
quirements of college athletics. Through 
the liberality of Mr. Fred. B. Pratt, ’87, a 
new field is being constructed and will be 
in use before another season is ended. 
The main part of Pratt Field consists of a 
large, level oval, surrounded by a quarter- 
mile cinder track, outside of which is a 
footpath and a wide carriage drive. 


Lawn-tennis courts will be laid out and 
a special bridge will be built over the 
railroad cut, in order to connect Pratt 
Field with Hallock Park, a grove adjoin- 


ing Blake Field. Ultimately an ever- 
green hedge will hide the railroad cut 
from sight, and the whole field will be 
made as attractive as it will be useful. 
The grand stand will have, in addition to 
large seating capacity, bathrooms, com- 
mittee rooms and a large hall in which 
the athletes can rest before an open fire 
when the weather is uncomfortably cool. 
The field is thoroughly under drained. 
With such a field Amherst will, without 
doubt, be as well equipped in this line as 
any college of her size in the country. 
The results of such improvements cannot 
fail to appear in the near future. 

Any description of the work of Am- 
herst in physical culture would be incom- 
plete without a reference to the person 
who has done more than any other man 
to perfect the distinctively Amherst sys- 
tem of physical education, Dr. Edward 
Hitchcock, of the class of 1849. In 1861, 
one year after the establishment of the 
department of physical education and the 
occupation of the Barrett Gymnasium, he 
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was appointed professor of hygiene and 
physical education, in which capacity he 
has been connected with the college from 
that time until now. 

As soon as the doctor took hold of this 
work he began to develop and perfect a 
system of gymnasium training that would 
best suit the demands of college students, 
and to this he has devoted the past thirty 
years. To many his efforts and their re- 
sults are perfectly familiar, and for the 
purposes of this article it will suffice to 
offer simply an account of the more sa- 
lient points of the system, without enter- 
ing in detail into any scientific or physi- 
ological explanations. 

During the fall and winter terms and 
a part of the spring term every class 
is obliged, on four days a week, to go 
through a dumb-bell drill that was learned 
at the beginning of the college course. 
Being done with piano accompaniment, 
these exercises are not monotonous, es- 
pecially as no two are alike and as each, 
is composed of a large variety of move- 
ments. By these compulsory class exer- 
cises, which, by the way, are one of the 
distinguishing features of the Amherst 
system, it is assured that every student 
will take a minimum amount of exercise, 
and an amount that ought to keep his 
body in good condition. 

In this department, as in the other de- 
partments of the college, every student is 
allowed to be absent from one-tenth of 
the required exercises, and excuses for 
absence are also given to those who are ill 
and to a limited number of those who are 
in actual training with the college teams. 
Every spring there is held in the gym- 
nasium a prize exhibition at which the 
three lower classes compete, in marching 
and dumb-bell drilling, for a prize. This 
causes the class exercises to be conducted 
during the latter part of the winter with 
a marked degree of energy, steadiness and 
punctuality. 

In addition to these class exercises the 
department stimulates interest in athletics 
by holding every winter a heavy gym- 
nastic exhibition. At this event the indi- 
vidual prize winners are given medals, 
and the class scoring the largest number 
of points has its numerals placed on one 
of the banners hanging on the gymnasium 
wall. Of late years a special trainer has 
generally been engaged before this meet, 
but now all undergraduates who desire it 
can secure special instruction in both out- 
door and indoor athletics from a resident 
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graduate. This post-graduate student is 
given the benefit of the Lincoln fellow- 
ship, established within the past year, and 
named in honor of Dr. Rufus P. Lincoln, 
62, of New York city. 

While the work of the department in 
creating in these ways an increased inter- 
est in wholesome sports is worthy of much 
notice, there is probably no portion of its 
work that is so interesting or so valuable 
from a scientific point of view as the fea- 
ture of anthropometry, to which Dr. Hitch- 
cock has given a large part of his time. 

For the past thirty years it has been 
the practice to collect and tabulate sta- 
tistics in regard to the measurements of 
the students coming under its supervision. 
From the large number of measurements 
of each portion of the body averages are 
formed and grouped in two sets, one upon 
the basis of age and the other on the 
basis of height. By this multitude of av- 
eraged statistics the individual student is 
enabled to know how he varies from the 
average formed from the measurements 
taken during the past thirty years. And 
by the system now in use he can learn 
whether or not he is making any relative 
improvement ; for during the course of 
four years every student is measured 
three times, once early in freshman year, 
once late in sophomore year, and, lastly, 
near the end of the fourth year. 

By these records it can be learned how 
many of the students have been physi- 
cally improved during their college course 
and how much relative improvement has 
been made by each individual. With 
these data being preserved for the in- 
spection of future generations, it is but 
natural that the care taken by the depart- 
ment over the health and general condi- 
tion of the students is very general and 
painstaking. To this systematic work 
can be attributed, for example, the de- 
crease in the number of students who, by 
an injudiciously large amount of study, 
have seriously impaired their health. 
Such cases were not infrequent before 
the work of the department was fully 
begun, whereas now there is invariably a 
steady and quite general improvement in 
the condition of the students during their 
stay of four years at Amherst. 

The anthropometric tables give the stu- 
dents valuable information, but, as time 
passes, this feature of the department’s 
work will be seen to have more intrinsic 
worth than was by some supposed. The 
continual attention that anthropometry 
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has been given at Amherst during the past 
thirty years, and the extent to which it 
has been brought into use in many other 
gymnasia, mark it as an indispensable 
factor in the work of a modern gymna- 
sium, if that work is to be eminently suc- 
cessful. 

The great similarity of the methods of 
athletic training in use at many colleges, 
and the modifications which are annually 
made in those methods, render any attempt 
to describe the actual work of the teams 
while in training at Amherst a task that 
would be quite devoid of value. ‘To be 
sure, hard and faithful work and strict 
training are required from all; but the 
details of the work are always in sucha 
formative and transitory state that what 
could be said now might not be applicable 
a year from now. 

There is, however, one feature in the 
work and government of the athletic or- 
ganizations at Amherst that should be 
mentioned before this article is brought 
to aclose. The Amherst Athletic Board 
is the embodiment of a plan already 
adopted in several colleges, by which the 
interests of the undergraduate associa- 
tions are placed partly in the hands of 
alumni. It was over a year ago that 
such a board was organized at Amherst, 
the object being to secure better financial 
support from the alumni by giving them 
a voice in the management and to place 
the associations on a firmer business basis. 
That this can be accomplished is firmly 
believed by many supporters of the scheme, 
and it seems to have been partially proved 
by the course of 
events thus far, 
although the na- 
ture of this sys- 
tem is such that 
it cannot be 
judged fairly un- 
til after a trial of 
a few years. 

It was not de- 
sired to take any 
power out of the 
hands of the un- 
dergraduates,but 
to divide the care 
and responsibil- 
ity and to intro- 
duce by the di- 
rection of expe- 
rienced alumni 
more  business- 
like methods of 
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management. The baseball, football and 
athletic associations are united under this 
governing board, of which the presidents 
of each of those associations are, by 
virtue of their offices, members. At the 
beginning of every season each manager 
submits an estimate of the expenses of 
his team for the season. The board ap- 
proves or revises the estimate, beyond 
which no expenses, except those of a 
trivial nature, can be incurred without 
the consent of its executive committee. 
By the work of this board it is hoped 
to awaken more interest among the alum- 
ni, to unite them more closely with the 
undergraduates in the support of the 
college teams. Whether or not it will 
prove successful depends in a large,de- 
gree on the future. Its short existence 
has furnished too meagre an opportunity 
to form any very strong opinions, although 
the inception of the project may well 
cause its admirers to hope for success. 
The composition of the Amherst Ath- 
letic Board is ag follows : Three members 
of the faculty, one of whom shall be the 
professor of hygiene and physical educa- 
tion ; three alumni of the college, Mr. F. 
B. Pratt, ’87, donor of the new field, and 
three undergraduates, the presidents of 
the baseball, football and athletic asso- 
ciations. The present members of the 
board are: Dr. E. Hitchcock, ’49; Prof. 
J. BM. Pyle, 79; Dr: BE. Po Harris, Ss: 
Mr. R. S. Woodward, ’81; Mr. F. C. Tay- 
lor, ’84; Mr. E. H. Fallows, ’86; Mr. F. 
B, Pratt, '87; Mr. J. T. Stone, ‘or; Mer, 
C. O. Wells, ’91, and Mr. J. P. Woodruff, ’gt. 
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N looking over a recent account of a 
great canoe meet I read: “ The ex- 


pense of canoeing is trifling; the 
main outlay for a good cedar boat 


is about $150.” It occurred to me that if 
this could only be made to read “The 
main outlay for a serviceable all-around 
canoe is from $10 to $25,” that a large 
number of enthusiasts could be brought 
into activity who would otherwise live 
and die dormant. 

Having launched during the season of 
1889 four canoes, none of which cost 
more than $15, the writer can say from 
experience, “The expense of canoeing is 
trifling. The main outlay for a service- 
able, all-round canoe is from $5 to $25.” 

To enable those of our boys of a me- 
chanical turn of mind) or girls either 
for that matter) to have a canoe “of 
their ownest own,” as the young lady who 
owns one of the four canoes above men- 
tioned puts it, the following table has 
-been prepared, with instructions how to 
build a cheap canoe. 

MATERIALS. 

3 boards clear pine, 16 ft. x 8 in. x 3% in. 

2 boards clear pine, 16 ft. x 9 in. x 3% in. 

1 board clear pine, 16 ft. x ro in. x 3% in. 

2 boards, 1 pine, 1 red wood, 16 ft. x 8 in. 
x % in. 

1 molding “half round,” 12 ft. x 1 in. 
wide. 


VAN ALSTINE. 


2 moldings “quarter round,” 16 ft. x 
% in. 

2 moldings “ three-quarter round,” 16 ft. 
x % in. 

I piece “2x4” pine 3 feet long. 

1 piece elm for combing, 12 or 14 ft. x 
6 in. x 3-16 in. 

3 bamboo poles ; longest to be had. 

I quart prepared paint. 

1 small can white lead. 

1 pint shellac. 

25 cents’ worth 1%-in. wire nails. 

1 small package 1-in. wire brads. 

1 small package 34-in. wire brads. 

1 small package %-in. wire brads. 

10 cents’ worth oakum. 

9 yards light duck (6 0z.). 


TOOLS. 


Saw, square, plane, chisel, draw knife, 
hammer hatchet, auger, etc. 

The cost of the material in the forego- 
ing list need not exceed $5, if one can get 
“inside prices,” but will probably range 
somewhere between $5 and $10. 

Having personally selected your ma- 
terial — which should be “clear stuff” 
(free from knots, etc.) of straight grain, 
take up, first, the 2x4 scantling, saw it off 
in the middle, making two pieces, each a 
foot and a half in length. 

Mark them with ruler and pencil, as 
shown in Figure 1, and, either with a saw, 
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chisel or plane, cut away the rabbet 
marked A. 

When cut mark them as “stem post” 
and “stern post” and lay aside, first 
painting the rabbet just cut, if conven- 
lent. 

Next, take up the 10-inch board and mark 
it out as shown in Fig. 2 for the midship 
section. Use a steel square and meas- 
ure from a centre line, A, making it 22 
inches long, one edge on which will form 
the bottom of boat, and 28 inches long on 
a line 8 inches from this edge and parallel 
to it. Saw it off carefully exactly on the 
lines B, and with a draw knife cut the 
curved line C off hand, if you choose 
leaving it a trifle full, or as high in the 
middle as the width of the board will per- 
mit. To mark the curved line, bend a 
thin slat until it touches at D D and C 
and run a pencil along the curved ruler 
thus formed. 

Take up one of the “ quarter-round ” 
moldings and cut it up for convenience 
into 10-inch lengths. Nail two of these 
along the lines B, one on each side, taking 
pains to get them exactly flush with the 
edge. Place no nails closer than 1% 
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inches from the top or bottom, DD and 
EE, Fig 2. 

Take up the other quarter-round and 
cut off two pieces to nail along the bot- 
tom edge, A, Fig. 3, taking care to get a 
good fit, which can be done by measuring 
carefully before sawing off. After nail- 
ing on all of the quarter rounds, saw off 
all the projecting ends and in _ pencil 
strike the curved line C, Fig. 3, with any 
round object of convenient size and a 
ruler. 

Mark this board “ midship frame” and 
lay aside with stem and stern posts, but 
do not saw out on the curved line C until 
the bottom of boat has been put on; 
otherwise it will split when the sides are 
bent. 

Next take up the 10-inch board again, 
and, in the same manner as the midship 
section has been made, mark out and cut 
two sections each to the dimensions shown 
in Figs. 4,5,and 6. Mark the 204x264 
inch sections, frame B, and the 15x21 inch 
sections, frame C, and the small 7x13 inch 
sections, frame D. In the place of quarter 
rounds on the small D frames use small 
slats about one inch wide, cut from rem- 
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nants of the 10-inch board. Mark across 
one of the C frames, “ closed section,” and 
do not strike the curved line C, Fig. 4, on 
it. Should the edges of the frames, after 
nailing on the quarter rounds, not present 
a smooth surface, plane them down a trifle 
before placing in position. 

Next take up the two g - inch boards, 
and measure and cut off to the dimensions 
shown in Fig. 7, 14 feet long on the bot- 
tom edge and 14 feet 6 inches on the top, 
raking the stem 4 inches and the stern 2 
inches, after which, with a steel square, 
measure and mark heavily in pencil the 
frame lines shown on the sides, which will 
form the inside of the boat. Make these 
frame lines 22 inches between centres on 
the shortest or bottom edges (E, Fig. 7), 
measuring from the stem. 

Everything being now ready to bend 
on the sides, clear up the floor ; lay down 
one of the side boards, marked side up ; 
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lay the stem post upon it at the end having 
the 4-inch rake (stem, Fig. 7), so that the 
rabbet just fits on the end of board ; place 
the other side board, marked side down, 
upon the other rabbet of the stem post 
and nail on the side board as shown in 
Fig. 8, first placing a block or box under 
the upper board for convenience in hand- 
ling in the absence of someone to hold it 
in position. 

Nail the stern post in the same way ; 
then return to the stem post and reverse 
the boards nailed side down, and repeat 
in the same way until three sides have 
been nailed. Before nailing the fourth 
side place a second block or box, as 
shown in Fig. 9, to better facilitate the 
nailing and prevent strain on the nails of 
the finished end, which otherwise might 
draw out. 

The sides being bent on ready for the 
frames, begin with the midship frame. 
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Place the sides across a pair of saw horses 
or two empty boxes or anything of con- 
venient height, and spread them care- 
fully by placing in the frame and slowly 
forcing up into position until the bottom 
edges (A, Fig. 3) are flush with the bot- 
tom edges (E, Fig. 7) of side boards; nail 
on carefully on the line marked “ Midship” 
(Fig. 7). Do not nail into the frame 
proper, but rather into the quarter rounds, 
making two rows of nails; drive no nails 
closer than three-quarters of an inch from 
bottom, nor one inch from top edge of side 
boards. 

The midship frame being nailed in take 
up the other frames and nail into position 
in the same way, taking pains to get them 
upon their proper lines. 

Nail them on in the following order: 
B B,C C, forward D, first beveling the 
edges a trifle with the plane so that they 
will fit the angle formed by the bending 
of the sides. The stern frame D will re- 
quire moving a trifle or resawing to fit 
about half way between stern post and 
frame C, which should be the closed 
frame. By placing D a trifle nearer to 
stern post it will give more room for the 
watertight stowage compartment formed 
by leaving the after (C) frame closed and 
shown in sheer plan (Fig. 12). 

Having carefully nailed in all of the 
frames, plane off the projecting edges of 
side boards to receive the bottom boards, 
taking pains to get them smooth, which 
can be done with the aid of a straight 
edge laid across the boat. If the edges 
touch the straight edge fully they are 
ready for the bottom. Do not cut off the 
projecting stern post, but saw off the rab- 
bet ; saw off the entire projecting stern 
post flush with the edges of side boards 
on the bottom only. 

To fasten on the bottom begin with the 
middle board (A, Fig. 10), first coating the 
edges of side boards and the bottoms of 
all frames with white lead. Nail on care- 
fully with 134-inch wire nails placed from 
1 inch to 1% inches apart. Coat the 
edges of bottom boards with white lead 
and nail on the other two 8-inch boards, 
leaving a crack of about a sixteenth of an 
an inch between the boards. 

To cut the curve of the bottom boards, 
lay them in position and trace the curve 
with a pencil run along the side of the 
boat, after which cut off on the curved 
line thus formed with a small saw or draw 
knife, to better enable you to drive the 
nails along the edges. 
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After firmly nailing the bottom, place 
additional frames across the bottom 
boards on the inside of boat, half way 
between the frames C, B and midship 
section, to better stay the floor. ‘These 
frames can be cut from the “ half-round” 
molding. 

Next cover the cracks between the bot- 
tom boards with thin slats (laid length 
wise on them) 1% inches wide, cut to fit 
between frames, and nailed down with 
half-inch brads if slats are a quarter of an 
inch thick or less, or with three-quarter- 
inch brads if slats are more than a quar- 
ter of an inch thick. These slats are 
used to prevent the oakum used in calk- 
ing from forcing up through the cracks. 

After placing the slats on the bottom 
place a mast step in the bow, about 6 
inches back from frame D. This should 
be a neat block about 4x4x1 inch, bored 
with a 1%-inch auger. 

Place another mast step about the same 
distance forward of the stern-closed frame 
C, bored with a one-inch auger. If you 
choose you can place a third mast step 
between the stern post and frame D, for 
use with a larger spread of mainsail. 

The bottom being now finished, as far 
as inside work is concerned, prepare to 
put on the deck by putting in additional 
deck frames half way between all frames 
already in position, except B B and mid- 
ship section, where brackets should be 
placed about 6 inches wide to support 
the deck on either side of the cockpit. 
These frames and brackets can be cut 
from remnants of side or bottom boards, 
and are nailed to the sides with 1¥%-inch 
wire nails. 

The brackets should, for a neat effect, 
conform generally to the shape of that 
part of midship frame marked C (Fig. 3). 

Place alongside of and fastened to 
the additional deck frame in the bow, 
between frames C and D, a solid brace 
about half an inch thick and 3 to 4 inches 
wide, bored witha 1%-inch auger for the 
mainmast, to prevent strain on the deck. 

The deck is laid in alternate strips of 
California red wood and white pine about 
three-quarters of an inch wide and a 
quarter of an inch thick, blind fastened to- 
gether and nailed to the deck with brads. 

The best way to get a close fit is to 
take the two seven-eighth inch boards to 
a planing mill, if convenient, and have 
them planed down to three-quarters of an 
inch thickness, after which have them 
sawed into strips a quarter of an inch 
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thick, which made in this way will have a 
perfectly smooth edge and consequently 
make a perfect fit. The cost of the ma- 
chine work need not exceed seventy-five 
cents. 

Before laying the deck plane off the 
projecting edge of sides and the curves 
of deck frames a trifle, using as a guide a 
thin slat, laid lengthwise of the deck, to 
better enable you to preserve the grad- 
ually rising curve from stem and stern to 
the midship section (see sheer plan). 

Paint everything on the inside—floor, 
sides and frames—before beginning work 
on the deck. 

Everything being now ready for the 
deck, with a straight edge or chalk line 
mark the centre line, A, Fig. 11, on 
each deck frame, taking pains to get it 





straight, as upon this depends the tight 
fitting of the deck strips. Take up one 
of the strips and nail it exactly down the 
centre of the deck, using two 14-inch 
wire brads in each deck frame. ‘Take up 
another strip of a different color, and 
either with fine 14-inch wire finishing 
nails, or heavy banker’s pins of equal 
length, nail it firmly to the first strip, 
placing the nails or pins from 3 to 5 
inches apart, after which nail it to the 
deck frames the same as the first strip. 
Repeat this operation, using alternate 
strips, until the entire deck is covered, 
but place no blind fastening nails along 
the line of the cockpit (B, Fig. 11) nor 
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within it, as this will interfere with the 
sawing out of the opening. 

After fastening on the deck, trim off 
the edges along the sides or gunwale and 
mark out the cockpit large enough to 
reach from B to B, and leave some 5 
inches of deck oneither side. Saw out the 
opening with a compass or keyhole saw 
and trim the rough edges with a sharp 
knife or chisel. Make the after end (or 
both ends if you choose) a half circle, af- 
ter which saw out the curved line C in the 
midship frame. 

Bend on the combing around the in- 
side of the cockpit after having soaked 
in water for several hours the thin elm 
strip, three-sixteenths of an inch thick, 
and fasten into the deck and midship 
fame and brackets with 1¥%-inch wire 
nails. Let the combing extend below 
the deck a trifle of an inch or so, which 
can be afterward trimmed off flush with 
the under side of deck. To get a graceful 
curve to the top of combing run a pencil 
around it, held upon a block 2% inches 
high moved along the combing on the 
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deck. Cut off the top of combing to the 
line thus formed. 

Bend a very small (half inch) quarter- 
round molding around the cockpit and 
fasten to both deck and combing with 
small three-quarter inch brads. 

This molding should be thoroughly 
soaked in water over night before at- 
tempting to bend, and will require more 
or less “sawing in” on the hidden side. 
Next saw out the curved lines on the 
frames B B and C in the bow, and trim 
the edges smooth. Cut the small hatch- 
way which gives access to the watertight 
stowage compartment (C, Fig. 11). Cut 
across eleven of the deck strips and make 
it reach from closed frame C to the next 
deck frame aft; nail on a little combing 
about an inch high, cut from remnants, 
after which make a hatch cover to fit it, 
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of the remnants of deck strips to match 
the deck. Let the hatch cover project on 
either side of combing half an inch or 
more (A, Fig. 12). 

To finish up, sandpaper the deck until 
smooth, bore the mast holes to correspond 
with mast steps, nail the seven-eighth- 
inch three-quarter-round moldings along 
the gunwale, saw off stem and stern posts 
an inch above the deck, add the cutwater 
shown in sheer plan, cut to a knife edge 
nearly, either of hard pine, ash or oak; 
add a keel from stem to stern an inch 
deep and about an inch wide, fined down 
to three-quarters of an inch on the under 
side. 

If for use on deep water only make the 
keel from 2 to 3 inches deep, and no cen- 
treboard will be needed for sailing. 

Calk the bottom cracks or joints tightly 
with oakum, using for this purpose a 
blunt knife, after which fill all the cracks 
with white lead, using a putty or other 
flexible knife. Paint with prepared paints, 
two or three coats, giving each coat 
ample time to dry before applying the 
next. 

For trimmings use a different color on 
the gunwale, cockpit and hatch comb- 
ings, and shellac the deck twice, sand- 
papering it with fine sandpaper before 
applying the second coat. To get some- 
thing particularly nice sandpaper the sec- 
ond coat of shellac and add a coat of 
hard-oil finish, and the result is a deck 
which does not leak, will not warp, nor 
spread open in the sun. 

The sail plan is the lateen, which is 
hung by a small ring over a pin in the 
mast, the boom being held against the 
mast by a “goose neck,” which can be 
purchased for a trifle wherever canoe jew- 
elry is sold. The main mast is of hard 
pine about 6 feet above deck ; for jigger 
mast use a broomstick. 

Sails should be cut to the dimensions 
and angles shown in sail plan (Fig. 13), 
and will then spread some 65 square feet, 
enough to keep her somewhere near any- 
thing like her length and beam. 

Steering can be done with a paddle; 
otherwise fit a drop rudder of oak cut 
from half-inch stock to the shape shown 
in A, Fig. 13, and fit with yoke D, Fig. 11, 
from which tiller lines are run to yoke E, 
Fig. 11, which should be provided with 
the tiller shown, and fitted to a small step 
in the bottom of the boat by a light post 
extending through a half-inch hole in the 
deck. : 





























When sailed with a centreboard of 
about 1% square feet area, as shown in 
Fig. 12, the performance of the boat in 
beating to windward is surprising, consid- 
ering the flat bottom. 

The board shown is a handy makeshift, 
which is only used while sailing. A pin 
at the forward end is passed through a 
small screw eye in the keel and the board 
held in position by strings passing over 
the sides and belayed around cleats on 
deck. When running under speed these 
strings will hum like an zolian harp. To 
unship the board let go one of them and 
the board will bob up alongside and can 
then be taken in at pleasure. 

To build these canoes no drawings are 
required, all frames and measurements 
being taken direct from the stock, as 
shown in diagrams. 

Anyone can build one, and no one need 
fear to navigate it. The canoe from 
which diagrams were taken is staunch and 
roomy ; fast both under sail or paddle, 
and has more than once proven herself 
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LAWN TENNIS IN NEW 


VERYBODY fa- 
miliar with the 
history of lawn 
tennis in this 
country knows 
that its very 
beginnings are 
in New Eng- 
land, because 
it was at Na- 
hant that the 

—~ game was first 

played. If I dwell too much on the early 

matches and tournaments it is because I 

am the last of a former generation and 

my scrap book is the only record of many 
of the games. 

The first set of lawn tennis in New 
England—indeed, I fancy, in the country 
—was played at Mr. William Appleton’s 
place at Nahant. In the summer of 1875 
a set of pharistiké, or lawn tennis, was 
brought out from England, where the 
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able in rough water, on a long cruise be- 
gun on October 4, 1889, of which some- 
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SAIL PLAN. 
what more than two thousand miles were 
covered by January 15, 18g0. 
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BY JAMES DWIGHT. 


game was just coming into fashion. The 
rackets were spoon shaped and very light 
—about thirteen ounces—made by Ma- 
lings, of Woolwich, and the balls were 
large, uncovered rubber balls, just such, 
in fact, as are sold for children. The 
court was not laid out in a rectangle as 
now, but was narrowest at the net and 
widest at the base line; the service line 
was twenty-six feet from the net. What 
a chance for service it must have given if 
anyone had known 
how to serve! 

Mr. F. R. Sears, 
the elder brother of 
the champion, and I 
put up the net and 
tried the game. As 
we had no lines, and 
as we hit the ball in 


no particular direc- 
tion, very naturally 
we could not return 
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it. So we voted the whole thing a fraud 
and put it away. 

Perhaps a month later, finding nothing 
to do, we tried it again and this time in 
earnest. I remember even now that each 
won a game, and as it rained in the after- 
noon we played in rubber boots and coats 
rather than lose a day. 

That is the first tennis that I know of 
that was played in New England, and for 
two years we played incessantly. At the 
end of our second summer, in August, 
1876, we held our first tournament. 

It was a handicap, with fifteen entries. 
Sears and I were at scratch, and the odds 
ran from 4 to 13, for we played by the 
racket scoring. We looked on the odds as 
enormous, but as a matter of fact the two 
scratch men won every 
game with ease. The 
final was the best of 
three games, the other 
matches having been a 
single game only. Sears 
won the first game, 
15-12, and I the next 
two, 15-7, 15-13. It was 
my first real match, and 
I doubt if I ever worked 
harder. At the end of 
the game neither of us) ¢ 
could go home. ‘Af 

The next year we had GAA \\ 
our second tournament, ce—\\ 
with eighteen entries, Ss 
which I had the luck to Xs 
win from scratch. It is 
of interest to note that 
Mr. R. D. Sears made 
his first appearance 
with a handicap of 11 
in 15. In both these 
tournaments every player played every 
other. 

In 1878 our third tournament was held 
with fifteen entries. ‘The tennis scoring 
was used for the first time, and in looking 
at the account I see that we showered 
bisques on the players in a way worthy of 
an English handicapper. Mr. Sears start- 
ed at half forty and a bisque. Mr. Law- 
rence Curtis won first prize and Mr. Cun- 
ningham second. 

At all of these tournaments balls much 
similar to the present ones were used. 
They were a little smaller and I fancy 
not quite so fast. We played only one 
match against strangers, and that was in 
"78 at Newport, against four Newport 
players, which we won by the odd match. 


(At 
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We had, I think, played two years at 
Nahant, when the Longwood Cricket 
Club laid out two very rough courts, 
and there Mr. Arthur Hunnewell and I 
played against Mr. Donal and someone 
else, of the Staten Island Cricket Club, 
winning easily by a score of four games 
—love. 

That summer saw two _ international 
matches at Newport. Mr. Hunnewell 
beat Mr. Thornton (?) who had played 
court tennis for Oxford, and I beat Mr, 
Plumb, a Canadian, I think, who had just 
come back from one of the English uni- 
versities. Mr. Sears and I then played 
“double against Plumb and Harter and 
lost by three sets to two. 

The next year, 1879-80, the Beacon 
Park A. A. was started, 
and all the tennis near 
Boston was played 
there. Mr. Sears won 
his first tournament 
there in the spring, his 
chief opponent being 
Mr. Edward Gray. 
There I met Mr. Ran- 
kine, of the Staten Is- 
land Cricket Club, and 
beat him, 6-1, 6-1. 

In September, 1880, 
the Staten Island Club 
held the first large tour- 
nament, and Mr. Sears 
and I went on to play 
double. We lost easily 
to Wood and Maning, of 
Staten Island, after win- 
ning against Hellmuth 
and Gamble, of Canada. 
We were forced to play 
with balls much under 
the regulation size and weight, and the fact 
is of interest, as it proved one of the im- 
portant factors in starting the national 
association, which was formed the next 
winter. 

In October, 1880, I think, Messrs. C. M. 
Clark and P. Taylor, of the Young Amer- 
ica Cricket Club, came to our tournament 
at Beacon Park and beat Gray and myself, 
after a hard fight, two sets to one. It was 
the first time we had seen such play at 
the net and it was too much for us. This 
brings us up to the time of the forma- 
tion of the national association, and later 
tournaments are a matter of history. As 
I said before, I have given a good deal of 
space to the early matches, thinking that 
they may be of interest to some players 
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who have never even heard of them. 
The most important club in New Eng- 
land is the Longwood Cricket Club. It 
started very early as a small cricket club 
and the tennis part was of no conse- 
quence. At the collapse of the Beacon 
Park Association all the tennis players 
joined the Longwood Club, and new 
courts were laid out from time to time, 


until now there is room for some twenty 


courts. In May, 1882, the first tourna- 
ment of any consequence was held and 
was won by Winslow beating Smith, of 
Providence, in the final. Gray and I won 
the doubles after playing all five sets with 
Smith and Nightingale, of Providence. 

The same team pressed Sears and me 
very hard the same summer in the cham- 
pionship at Newport. Mr. Smith was 
the first player to put a reverse twist on 
his overhand service, and it used to be 
very fatal. It was from him that Mr. 
Sears and I got the idea. In October of 
the same year Mr. Sears gave 15 to all 
the other entries and lost in the final to 
Mr. J. S. Clark. The doubles fell to 
Sears and me. Of late years the club 
has given handicaps only, but there is 
always much interest in any good match. 

In August, 1882, the Lenox Club gave 
its first tournament, a fixture which was 
and still is very popular. It was won by 
Mr. Sears, who beat Mr. Gray in the final 
after one of the best matches I ever saw. 
In the doubles Sears and I played against 
every pair in succession and won every 
match. The Lenox tournament has never, 
I think, been an open one. 

The Hitormissit Club of Jamaica 
Plain had a short life about this time 


(1882). It gave a tournament at which 
Sears and I were each to give 15 to the 
others, but he did not play and I won. 

In the spring of 1883 the Country Club 
opened, and a prize was offered to Mr. 
Sears and me. It was the first time that 
we had met in public. For the year be- 
fore, at Nahant, we had kept an account 
of games and even strokes. The score 
was: Sears— Sets, 23; games, 201; 
strokes, 1,350. Dwight—Sets, 23; games, 
216; strokes, 1,364—about as even as 
need be. The score at the Country Club 
May 24, 1883, was 2-6, 6-2, 5-6, 6-1, 6-3, 
in my favor. In October, 1884, we met 
there again, and I won: 7-5, 6-2, 1-6, 
6-2. The ground was unfortunately in 
bad condition, and troubled Mr. Sears 
more than it did me. ‘The club also gave 
an invitation tournament in 1883. I am 
sorry to say that I have no record of it, as 
I was abroad. 

I ought before this to have spoken 
more fully of the Providence Club, of 
‘Providence, R. I. It was the first club 
to have a tennis building. As early as 
1881 it had a covered court built for the 
game. It contained a single court, and 
also a rather narrow double one, some 
mistake having been made in the build- 
ing. The four principal playing mem- 
bers were Messrs. Nightingale, Smith, 
Congdon and Gammell. 

The Newport Lawn Tennis Club was 
simply a collection of players who lived 
at Newport and joined the national as- 
sociation in order to be able to enter the 
championship. It was hardly a club in 
the ordinary sense of the word. 

After the Longwood the Springfield 
Tennis Club is one of the most flourish- 
ing. It has a large membership and a 
very pleasant ground and club house. 
William Pettitt, brother of the tennis 
champion, is ground keeper. 

Afterthat come the tennis clubs of the 
two great universities, Harvard and Yale, 
both containing a great many members 
and having raised many good players. 
At Harvard belonged R. D. Sears, J. S. 
Clark, P. S. Sears, Quincy Shaw, Howard 
A. Taylor, etc. ; at Yale, Thorne, Knapp, 
Huntington, Beach, etc. 

There are many other clubs, but I know 
too little about them to say anything of 
interest. 

As I look back I can see that the gen- 
eral average of play has increased im- 
mensely, and I hope to see it increase 
still more. 
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ON THE HARLEM, UP TO PAWLING AND BEYOND. 


BY ERNEST 
O journey out of New York is pleas- 
anter in point of what interests the 
eye and mind of a traveler than that 

along the Harlem. 

Slowly but surely the city’s widening 
domain is extending, and in the natural 
course of events at no very remote future 
we may expect to see the principal resi- 


dential portion of the metropolis north of 


the Harlem River. Almost before the 
city is quit the country begins, and after 
the historic old town of White Plains has 
been passed the rural scenesare unbroken 
for a hundred miles. ‘There is a charm, 
too, inthis district, additional to its native 
beauty of landscape and excellence of cli- 
mate —it is “far from the madding 
crowd,” yet not too far. 

The route trends through a north and 
south valley, or irregular depression, 
drained by the Bronx, the Croton and 
other small rivers, separated from the 
Hudson by the Fishkill range of “ moun- 
tains,” and from the Housatonic Valley 
eastward by a less distinct line of hills 
and ridges, written down in the books as 
the Taghkanick range. This spelling is 
an attempt to represent phonetically the 
rough, aspirated pronunciation of the Al- 
gonkin word, but the name has been more 
euphoniously familiarized in geology as 
Tacomic, and applied to a system of crys- 
talline rocks, the type of which is found 
in the range. These mountains grow as 
they are followed northward, and finally 
blend with the Berkshire Hills of Western 
Massachusetts. 

As in the Blue Ridge (of which, in fact, 
they are only a continuation) the old 
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rocks of which these hills are built decay 
into strong and fertile soils, and the farms 
which long ago swept the valleys clear of 
forest have been extended in strips and 
patches of rich grain fields up to the very 
tops of the highest ridges, interspersed 
with spaces of woodland, and interrupted 
here and there by some bold tor or rough 
escarpment, where the rocks are exposed 
in picturesque ledges, or the stony slope 
is too steep to hold anything except such 
sturdy and weather- warped trees as can 
thrust their roots far into crevices and 
defy both the gales and the washing of 
torrents to uproot them. 

In this diversified landscape, the new 
and the old in architecture, the historical 
and the modern, are pleasingly mixed ; 
and the people, to a great extent, corre- 
spond like chrysalids to the houses they 
live in—more precisely, perhaps, their 
houses, like cocoons, have been shaped 
by the occupants. One sees, fortunately, 
few angled “villas,” looking like exag- 
gerated toys, but plenty of substantial, sim- 
ply decorated farm houses standing among 
great trees close beside the highway, at- 
tended by huge barns and stables, trim 
and erect, which attest the productivity of 
the broad acreage of which these estab- 
lishments are the focus. Therein live 
men of account, who have kept pace with 
the times and are in touch with the city, 
yet have never abandoned the soil nor 
forgotten the worthiness of their calling. 

Here and there, by the old post road in 
the edge of a village, or hidden away in 
some nook of the hills, you will find an 
old colonial manor house, stout of frame 
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and retaining under careful hands the re- 
spectability, if not the importance, of its 
youth, when a kind of feudal proprietor 
sat in the warmest corner of its vast fire- 
place. Lastly, here and there still stands 
the old-time cottage, with its huge central 
chimney, or, perchance, one at the end, 
showing its broad stone foundation in the 
outer wall and its eaves sloping almost to 
the ground. One that I knew of meas- 
ured only 32 by 24 feet, yet inclosed a 
chimney 14 by 12 feet square. Inquire 
at such a house and you will almost al- 
ways find that its owner still bears a 
name which belongs to the earliest an- 
nals of the region. 

The many villages scattered along the 
line are mainly mere hamlets, with now 
and then one like Katonah, Brewster’s, 
Pawling, or, further north, Wassaic, Ame- 
nia, Sharon or Hillsdale rising to a thou- 
sand or fifteen hundred inhabitants. They 
are brisk, clean, pretty little places as a 
rule, and many of them contain hotels of a 


size and elegance surprising until one re-° 


members that in summer they are filled 
with city people. A few special summer 


resorts exist, of which those at Lake Ma- 
hopac and the “ Mizzentop” near Paw- 


ling are most widely known. 
Lake Mahopac has for its convenience 
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a branch line from Golden’s Bridge north- 
west half a dozen miles; and no more 
charming digression from the main line 
can be made than to follow it and spend 
a few days there. Putman County is full 
of ponds of deep water nestling among its 
hills. The Waccabuc lakes, four miles east 
of Golden's Bridge, Lake Geneida, upon 
whose shore stands Carmel, the county 
seat, Lake Oscawana and others are at- 
tractive in many ways; but the largest 
and best of them all is Mahopac. 

The short ride from Golden’s Bridge is 
a fitting prelude to the scene. 

The clear and rushing Croton, so inter- 
esting to all New Yorkers, is beside the 
track for a mile or two, shaded by willows, 
pursuing a strangely devious course in or- 
der to make its way through the barrier 
of the Fishkill range of mountains, which 
here begins to be of some account, though 
not so high and regular as it will ap- 
pear when we get further north. Then 
the railroad leaves the Croton and climbs 
the open of Plumbrook. Here the grades 
are steep and the car windows often over- 
look a wide and most beautiful prospect 
of farms and dairy pastures, with quaint 
old houses, mossy stone walls and winding 
roads, bordered by lofty elms and maples, 
showing how long and peaceful has been 
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the occupation of these fertile valleys. 
The hamlet Somer’s Centre is a stopping 
place which will attract every lover of 
rural scenery, and scores of families from 
the city here find summer homes with the 
farmers. Still climbing, other hills are 
passed, other valleys open charming vis- 
tas and Lake Mahopac comes into view. 

The railway approaches its southeastern 
extremity, where the shore is dotted with 
hotels, cottages and prosperous dairy 
farms, and nearby is the village. 

This beautiful lake lies 800 feet above 
the level of the Hudson, surrounded by 
rocky hills, many of which are still clothed 
with forest. It covers less than seven 
hundred acres, but it is so irregular in 
outline, so indented by points and head- 
lands, and so broken by islands that its 
extent seems much greater, for nowhere 
can one on the bank or in a boat perceive 
the whole breadth of it at once. With 
every change of position some new and 
charming composition of blue water and 
dark forest, cultivated shore, rocky islet 
and pretty cottage or farm house, pleases 
the eye. The water is deep in many 
places—fifty to one hundred feet often— 
and always clear and pure, for it is fed 
wholly by springs. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that fine fish abound. Black 
bass of six or eight pounds’ weight are 
taken every season from its depths, while 
pickerel and the humble but toothsome 
yellow perch are caught by the hundreds. 

Mahopac is no new aspirant for the 
favor of the refugee from the heat of a 
summer in the city. As early as 1822 
a character known as “Old Bolivar” 
Monk, who is still remembered for his 
eccentricities, set up a tavern on its bor- 
ders, to which the “tourists” of that day 
resorted. 

It is probable that a census of visitors 
at Lake Mahopac in August would count 
one thousand five hundred or two thou- 
sand boarders in hotels and cottages. 

How do all these people amuse them- 
selves? Well, when they are not on the 
lake they are having a good time on 
land. 

Ashore there are always baseball and 
tennis and croquet. Baseball is especially 
affected at Mahopac, the different hotels 
playing against one another with great 
vim. This for the youngsters. ‘The older 
people drive a great deal, for the roads 
are excellent and the scenery always in- 
teresting. It is only fourteen miles to 
Peekskill and the militia camp, only nine 
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miles to Croton Falls, five miles to Car- 
mel and so on. 

But to return to Pawling, which may 
be taken as a good type of the whole re- 
gion. It is a little place sixty miles north 
of New York, which has had a position 
for more than one hundred and fifty years 
on the map, but held only a few scattered 
buildings until a dozen years or so ago, 
when John B. Dutcher established there 
the breeding and dairy farm of Holstein 
and other fine cattle which have made his 
place famous. His example was imitated, 
more or less intelligently, by his neigh- 
bors, many of whom were wealthy and 
had had long experience in dairying, and 
that part of Dutchess County became a 
district of milk and butter production 
second to none in the State. 

Coincident with this growth of prosper- 
ity in dairying, the people of Pawling and 
vicinity were moved to special efforts to- 
ward making their hills and vales and lake 
shores attractive as places of summer resi- 
dence for “city folks.” In this they sure- 
ly had a good basis to work upon. Paw- 
ling itself is seven hundred feet or more 
above the level of Long Island Sound, and 
the hills around it rise six or seven hun- 
dred feet higher. Mount Tom, a peak 
just west of the village, is the highest 
point in that part of the State—a huge 
knoll forested to its very cap. Half way 
up its side a medicinal mineral spring 
gushes out, the water of which is piped 
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down ; and near its base 
is the pretty Green Moun- 
tain Lake. 

Appreciating the at- 
tractiveness of the lo- 
cality, Mr. Dutcher built 
in the centre of Pawling 
village the handsome 
brick hotel which bears 
his name. Though it is 
open all the year round 
its Capacious rooms are 
only filled in summer, 
when a throng of happy 
people make it their resi- 
dence. In its rear, facing 
the beautiful West Moun- 
tains and a pretty park, 
is a line of immense piazzas, and attached 
to the hotel is a small opera house, with 
all the apparatus needed for complete 
theatrical display. 

Green Mountain Lake, to which ref- 
erence was made in a preceding para- 
graph, is inclosed in a part of Mr. Dutch- 
er’s estate called Lakeside Park, and a 
club house has been built upon its shore, 
half a mile from Pawling station. Here 
boats can be secured and excellent fishing 
enjoyed by introduced guests, who bring 
back strings of pickerel, bass and perch. 
As the lake has been well stocked by the 
State Fish Commission there is no lack 
of sport. Next the club house is a half- 
mile track for exercising and speeding the 
fleet horses that have always divided, with 
the Holsteins, Mr. Dutcher’s interest in 
thoroughbred animals, and a_ covered 
grand stand insures the comfort of spec- 
tators at these amateur races. 

But this is only one of half a dozen 
lakes and ponds within easy reach, and 
nowhere is driving or riding more enjoy- 
able than in seeking them out. ‘The 
roads are fair, though necessarily hilly— 
better than the average of country roads, 
because the soil here is light and gravelly 
and there is everywhere some inclination 
to shed the rain. Up and down the val- 
ley runs the old New York and Albany 
post road, one of the oldest turnpikes in 
the State, maintained in excellent order. 

This road was cleared and made fit for 
traveling by Lord Loudoun, in order that 
he and his troops might march northward 
this way to attack the French in Canada 
at the beginning of the long French and 
Indian war, which so taxed the endur- 
ance of the colonies previous to the strug- 
gle for independence. Even then—in fact 
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as early as 1680—what is now Dutchess 
County had been explored by the Dutch- 


men, who reported that it was a region 
so rough, heavily timbered and full of 
swamps as to offer no attractions to set- 
tlers compared with other districts open 


to the squatters of that day. Consequent- 
ly, although this immediate region was 
granted to Beekman and descended to 
his son-in-law (after whom Pawling is 
named), it was half a century later before 
many clearings let the light in upon the 
head waters of the Croton. 

Meanwhile a curious bit of history was 
making among the Taghkanick hills along 
the boundary of Connecticut. 

Every reader has noticed doubtless the 
extraordinary little projection at the 
southwest corner of the map of Connec- 
ticut, and some perhaps have felt a cu- 
riosity to know how it came about. This 
is the way: In 1662 a conflict of claims 
arose between the New Englanders of 
Connecticut and the Dutchmen of Man- 
hattan, who claimed all territory east to 
the Connecticut River. Finally a com- 
promise was effected by an agreement to 
run a boundary line parallel with the 
Hudson River and twenty miles east of 
it; but so bad was either the surveying 
or the geography that the line started at 
the mouth of the Byram River (where 
Portchester now stands) would have 
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crossed the Hudson below West Point. 
When this error was discovered a new 
boundary was projected from a point on 
the Sound, just west of Stamford, to run 
due northward. 

Meanwhile, however, a lot of good Cal- 
vinists had settled along the shore of the 
Sound, between Stamford and Portches- 
ter, and when these people found that 
they were to be cut off from the Land of 
Steady Habits and made citizens of un- 
godly New York they raised such a 
clamor as compelled a hearing. The re- 
sult was that Connecticut bought a shore 
piece large enough to take her loving 
children into her fold, and paid for it by 
ceding to New York a strip two and a 
half miles in width, extending along her 
whole western edge. 

The moment this transaction was set- 
tled land in the Oblong, as the ceded 
strip is still called locally, became very 
desirable, because it was not the property 
of any grantee (whose conveyances were 
sometimes disputable), but that of the col- 
ony of New York, which could give an un- 
questionable title. A number of Quaker 
families of means therefore bought large 
tracts of the choicest land, and settled all 
along these hills, where their descendants 
are still numerous. 

The most influential, if not the first, 
settlement of these good and thrifty peo- 
ple was made upon the lofty ridge three 
miles east of Pawling, then called the 
Oblong purchase, but long past known 
as Quaker Hill, which now forms one of 
the most interesting and beautiful rural 
localities in the whole State. Some of 
the old houses are left, including a typical 
meeting house of the ancient order; but 
the wealthy descendants of the simple- 
hearted Friends who cleared the fertile 
slopes have erected houses which their 
grandfathers would have called palatial, 
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while outsiders have come in and built 
among them such modern mansions for 
summer homes as would be imposing in 
acity. Finally, at the old “ Toffey’s Four 
Corners” has risen the huge Mizzentop 
Hotel and a group of expensive ‘“cot- 
tages”’ which in summer are a scene of 
brilliant gaiety that would have turned 
Gran’ther Toffey’s hair white with grief 
and dismay at the frivolity of mankind 
could he have foreseen it. 

It is a delightful ride from Pawling 
over to and around Quaker Hill. For a 
mile or so the post road is followed 
southward, and a house, now modernized, 
is pointed out as having been long ago 
a tavern well known to travelers. As it 
stood at the intersection of the post road 
with the main road.from Poughkeepsie to 
Danbury and Hartford, it enjoyed a plen- 
tiful custom, and was a favorite stopping 
place for army officers during the Revo- 
lution, Washington himself having once 
taken a meal under its roof. Back of it 
the valley slopes down in a long range of 
tilled fields and pastures to where the ga- 
bles of John B. Dutcher’s house are seen 
among a group of noble trees. The road 
then turns eastward and faces the south- 


ern extremity of Purgatory Hill, a long, 
wooded ridge of considerable height ris- 
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ing in the middle of the valley. Why 
“ Purgatory ?”’ No one seems to know; 
but the writer hazards the guess that 
it was named by some irreverent wag 
from its half-way position between the 
heaven of Quaker Hill and the— well, 
the comparative deviltry of Pawling in 
the rough, old war days. 

How hard life was among these dark 
hills in the turbulent days before and 
during the War of Independence one 
need read but little history or talk with 
someone learned in traditions only a 
short time to discover. Mr. Philip 
Smith’s “History of Dutchess County ” 
(published by himself at Pawling) is a 
repository of stories of bloody adventure 
and dark fanaticism or superstition, re- 
lieved here and there by some chronicle 
of noble heroism or romance that shows 
how human nature loved as well as hated 
in those lurid days. For some reason an 
extraordinary proportion of the people of 
this district were Tories, and their pres- 
ence of course made the patriots only the 
more vehement in their patriotism. A 
constant internecine strife was therefore 
waged. Everyone went armed, suspected 
treachery and was prepared to engage in 
any adventure. This was the country 
that Enoch Crosby, the original of “ The 
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Spy,” of J. Fenimore Cooper's story, 
ranged over, and this the society he 
sprang from and knew. 

Families were divided between Tory 
and Continental doctrines, and the saddest 
consequences ensued. It was here that a 
woman named Butter lived with her hus- 
band in a log cabin. He was an intense 
American, and tireless in hunting Tories 
out of their hiding places, securing their 
arrest or their scalps. She, on the con- 
trary, was not only a loyalist but the in- 
timate of the captain of a British band ; 
and one night, when her husband was at 
home, she led the Tories to their house, 
herself pulled away the chinking from be- 
tween the logs of the bed, and stood aside 
while they shot him as he lay asleep in 
the family couch. 

As we approach Purgatory Hill, the 
road rising toward the right to wind 
around its southern shoulder, we admire 
the picture we are leaving behind, and 
where Pawling is embosomed in a little 
vale at the foot of Mount Tom, and far- 
ther beyond is the rounded mass of the 
West Mountain, or Fishkill Range, while 
at our right isa broad array of fine farms, 
dotted with sleepy cattle. On Purgatory 
Hill, during the summer of 1778, Wash- 
ington’s army was encamped for a consid- 
erable time. How many men were here I 
don’t know, but certainly a large detach- 
ment spent three weeks or more on this 
ground and cut down a considerable ex- 
tent of forest to use as fuel and in hut 
making. ‘The remains of some of these 
huts are well remembered by many of the 
older people, and even now those who 
know where to look for them can find the 
rude ovens of masonry in which baking 
was done for the army. No intrench- 
ments seem to have been thrown up, and 
no fighting is known to have occurred. 
Subsistence was largely derived by en- 
forced purchase from the Quaker farmers, 
whom the quartermasters and commissary 
officers made requisitions upon without 
reluctance, since it was generally believed 
that they were sympathizers with the 
crown rather than with the colonies; but 
there seems little evidence of this beyond 
their non-combatancy, which was a stum- 
bling block to patriots in that hour of bit- 
ter struggle. 

Purgatory Hill is now covered with 
second-growth brush, and it is said to be 
a good place to shoot woodcock in the 
fall. I presume a winter tramp with 
dogs there would put up a few foxes. 
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The road makes its way high up its 
southern slope, and, as it curves around 
toward the eastern declivity, the great 
Mizzentop Hotel suddenly comes into 
view, situated a mile in advance upon the 
crest of Quaker Hill and looking very 
admirable. A new road is to be built, 
which will reach it by curve around to 
the left upon an easier grade; but the 
old road, though hard upon the horses 
that have to draw the coach loads of 
guests from tlie station, will retain a pic- 
turesque and historic interest. 

Beside the road on their land is a tiny 
graveyard, perhaps a quarter of an acre 
in extent, shadowed by ancient trees and 
set thick with mossy tombstones, some of 
which have fallen down. Here, in un- 
marked and perhaps forgotten grave, lies 
buried the robber Vaughn, who was a 
famous “ Cowboy ”— one of that class of 
marauders who infested the outskirts of 
the American armies during the Revolu- 
tion, ostensibly doing what damage they 
could to the soldiers and to anybody who 
sympathized with them, but in reality rob- 
bing right and left without any distinction 
as to their victims. ‘The Cowboy of ’76 
was the prototype of the bushwhacker and 
jayhawker of the War of the Rebellion. 
Vaughn was a young man, naturally smart 
and fairly well educated. He came into 
especial notice by a descent with his gang 
one night upon the home of the Pearces, 
who were well known as a family active 
in the cause of American independence. 
The senior member of the family—Cap- 
tain Pearce—was away, as no doubt they 
knew, but his brother Nathan was at home 
attending to farm work and living peace- 
ably with his neighbors of whatever opin- 
ion. ‘The band surprised him in the night, 
beat him half dead, then hung him to the 
rafters by his thumbs and whipped him 
again. When found in the morning he 
was dead. 

Protected by Tories, Vaughn and his 
band were able to hide from vengeance 
for some months and to perpetrate many 
another black deed. Over at the right 
(south) of the hotel as you approach it 
you can see a deep ravine or rocky gash 
in the hill, shadowy with rock ledges and 
tangled woods. In those days it was in 
the centre of a wide forest, invisible and 
almost unapproachable, and there Vaughn 
made his lair in a small cavern. This was 
discovered at length, and Captain Pearce 
made haste to collect his friends and go 
upon his errand of vengeance. They 
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crept through the woods like cats until 
they were near enough to catch a glim- 
mer of the fire the robbers had, in their 
fancied security, built upon the flat rock 
outside the cave mouth. Creeping near- 
er, with the Indian-like stealth of the 
practiced frontiersmen, they saw the gang 
clustered about the blaze, which lit up 
their evil faces and made them targets 
for the rifles whose long barrels were so 
near that they almost caught the firelight 
as each was pointed straight at a victim’s 
heart. Crash! went their messages of 
death in dreadful unison, and through 
the smoke, bayonet and knife in hand, 
the avengers leaped amid the writhing 
bodies of their foes to finish the work. 
All were dead but Vaughn, who, horribly 
wounded, begged piteously for his life, 
and was answered by a thrust of Pearce’s 
sword, literally pinning him to the ground. 

*Tis a gruesome tale; but ‘twill serve 
to spice with romance the picnics and 
rambles of light-hearted companies of 
guests who now go strolling gaily through 
that ravine, or climb again those rocks 
whose bloody stains were long since over- 
grown with lichens and hidden in saxi- 
frage and columbine and the delicate 
petals of the windflower. 
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Just at the foot of Quaker Hill, on the 
right hand, stands a large farm house, 
the main front of which is comparatively 
modern. The back part belonged at the 
time of the Revolution to the finest build- 
ing in the neighborhood. It was known 
as the Kirby house. Its owner, Mr. Reed 
Ferris, was apprised that Washington de- 
sired to make it his headquarters during 
the stay of the army there in 1778 and to 
this he proudly assented. The best cham- 
ber was set apart for the general’s use, 
while the front parlor became his office, 
and the whole dooryard became the camp 
of his staff. Many pleasant traditions re- 
main of that peaceful month, and of the 
great man who conferred immortality up- 
on whatever he made use of. An ad- 
ditional interest attaches to this place, 
however, from the fact that it was in this 
house—and the fact is not generally 
known — that the trial of General Schuy- 
ler took place. 

Gates, through jealousy and personal 
enmity, had succeeded in blackening the 
reputation of Schuyler before the Con- 
gress of the country by charging him 
with having neglected his duty and crim- 
inally mismanaged the Northern army 
during the disastrous campaign of 1776. 
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Schuyler had been deposed in favor of 
Gates, but for a wearily long time was 
unable to get a court martial to try his 
case and hear his defense. At last this 
was accomplished. A circle of high offi- 
cers gathered in Mr. Ferris’ parlor in Oc- 
tober of 1778, and, to Washington’s de- 
light, Schuyler was acquitted and rein- 
stated in his command. 

The tortuous road brings us, step by 
step, to the summit of the hill, where a 
scene of gaiety awaits. A dozen large 
and beautiful cottages surround the great 
Mizzentop Hotel, situated in the midst 
of flowery lawns and scattered trees, over- 
looking a wide and beautiful expanse of 
valley land and range behind range of 
grandly proportioned hills. One can 
trace the windings of the Croton, whose 
springs are at his feet, far down behind 
Pawling into Paterson, and count farm 
houses and hamlets by the score. 

This point is nearly fifteen hundred feet 
above the sea, and the air is clear and 
sweet and cool. It would be hard to find 
a better place to plant a hotel for summer 
guests and hard for summer guests to find 
a better hotel. There are immense ver- 
andas facing the south, and lawns by the 
There is music 


acre full of shady nooks. 
and dancing galore for the evenings and 
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rainy days. Finally, to complete this 
catalogue of good things (in which the 
abundance of milk and home-made butter 
and country fare generally should not be 
forgotten), the proprietors have given the 
ladies a billiard room all to themselves, 
and over it is an opera house, with a 
stage and regular scenery, where private 
theatricals or any public entertainment 
can be given with ten times the comfort 
and good effect it would have in a crowd- 
ed parlor. Where did it get the name Miz- 
zentop is everyone's query. ‘This is the 
explanation : Some distance northward 
the ridge swells upward into a knoll of a 
hundred feet or more higher than the site 
of the hotel. There Commodore Wor- 
den—the hero of the J/onitor—built him- 
self a cottage which he called the Main- 
top. As the hotel was somewhat lower, 
the idea was fancifully carried out by 
styling it Mizzentop. This point, where 
the roads cross, has always been called 
Toffey’s Corners. 

The old ridge road keeps on northward 
along the backbone of the hill, which is 
covered by park-like estates and fine 
houses—some new and fantastic, others 
with old-fashioned solidity and a dignity 
to which the modern country house rarely 
attains. ‘The road is shaded for the most 
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of the distance by magnificent maples and 
elms and forms a delightful walking place, 
at any rate as far asthe old Quaker Meet- 
ing House at another cross-roads a mile 
north of the hotel. This is one of the 
first objects of pilgrimage for every new- 
comer. It is a two-story, square, un- 
painted building, as plain as a barn, with 
small-paned windows like a house, and 
two doors side by side in the middle of 
the front. There is no porch, nor cornice, 
nor the slightest attempt at ornament, 
much less steepleor bell. Inside isan equal 
absence of elegance—nothing but rows 
of straight-backed, unpainted benches, 
just alike on each side of the partition 
which, as in all the old-fashioned Friends’ 
meeting houses, divides the men from the 
women during the silent hour of worship. 

This interesting building was erected 
by the Oblong Meeting in 1764, and is 
still used on certain occasions for reli- 
gious meetings, though the “ new” meet- 
ing house close by, itself nearly a century 
old, is the ordinary house of worship. 
Many an entertaining tradition clings 
about these quaint buildings and the col- 
ony of Hicksites of which they are the 


centre, and the writer or artist who is for- 
tunate enough to spend a summer on 
Quaker Hill will find his note books filled 
with suggestive materials for work before 
his vacation has ended. 

A more distant point for excursions is 
to a piece of water among the hills, three 
miles north of the Mizzentop, which al- 
ways used to be called Oblong Pond, but 
lately has received the more elegant ap- 
pellation—it would be inappropriate to 
say simply “finer name ”’—of Lake Ham- 
mersley after the family within whose pos- 
sessions it lies and which gave to an 
admiring world the present Duchess of 
Marlborough. Here a club house has 
been built for the use of the guests and 
cottagers of the Mizzentop, boating and 
sailing may be enjoyed, and the wily bass 
and pickerel can be lured from their weedy 
hiding places to take your treacherous 
hook. 

On the whole, it would be difficult to 
find an inland spot which combines more 
of the advantages which one seeks in a 
rural residence during the hot weather 
than does the region around Pawling and 
Quaker Hill. 
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AFTER SHAVING 


Bathe the Face with 


POND’S EXTRACT. 


Does not smart nor sting. Reduces redness. 
Checks bleeding. Just as it reduces any 
inflammation, it sends back the blood which 
the rasping of the razor has drawn near the 
surface, so leaves the face white, soft and 
smooth, without the shininess caused by 
other lotions. For this purpose far superior 
to Bay Rum, Cologne or Perfumed Water. 
Best Barbers use it. 


YOU HAVE A BOTTLE, WHY DON'T YOU TRY IT? 


When purchasing, accept Pond’s Extract 
only. Refuse substitutes, probably worth- 
less. 

MADE ONLY BY 


POND’S EXTRACT Co., 
NEW YORK and LONDON. 
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A Remarkable Flesh Producer. 
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| Tf you have a 
COLD or COUCH, ; 


acute or leading to 


CONSUMPTION, 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL } 


AND HYPOPHOSPHITES 
OF LIME AND SODA 

rs SURE CURE FOR IT. 

This preparation contains the stimula- 
ting properties of the Hypophosphites 
and fine Norwegian Cod Liver Oil. Used 
by physicians all the world over. It is as 
palatable as milk. Three times as effica- 
cious as plain Cod Liver Oil. A perfect 
Emulsion, better than allothers made. For 
all forms of Wasting Diseases, Bronchitis, 


CONSUMPTION, 
Scrofula, and as a Flesh Producer 


there is nothing like $COTT’S EMULSION. 
Itissold by all Druggists. Let no one by 
profuse explanation or impudent entreaty 
induce you to accept a substitute. 
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The Great Remedy in Consumption. 
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Parsons&SonsCo. 


LIMITED. 
Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 


offer 


Rhododendrons 


of American grown hardy sorts. 


Hardy Azaleas. 


For other rare and old piants see Catalogue 





Cowprey’s Soups 


Delicious, Appetizing, Nourishing. 








Mock Turtle, Soup & Bouilh, 
Tomato, Terrapin, 
Ox Tail, Macaroni, 
Consommé, Beef, 
Julienne, va 
Chicken, Z ms : 

; Vermicelli, 
Vegetable, es, ClamBroth, 
Mutton, 4 Purée of 
Printanier, Game. 
GreenTurtle, Mulligatawny, 


Sample will be sent by Express on receipt of l5c. 
E. T. COWDREY CO., Boston, U.S. A. 
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THIS IS THE GENUINE BRAND 
MURRAY & LANMAN ORIGINATED 
BOTH THE PERFUME AND THE 
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CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 





A CHRISTIAN WOMAN. 
By Emitia Parvo Bazan. 
Translated by Mary SPRINGER; introduction, with sketch of author, by RoLLo OGDEN, and 


portrait of author as frontispiece. 1 vol., 12mo, beautifully bound in blue cloth, with de- 
sign in gold and silver, $1.00. 


This is the initial volume in a new series of fictioncalled CassELt’s BLUE Lisrary, for which a special editor has been 
engaged. None but books of high literary merit and of permanent value will be admitted to this series. 


The Success of the Season. | HINTS TO POWER USERS. 
THE és UN KNOWN 9 LIBRARY. By Rosert Grimsuaw, M. E., Etc. 


The New York World says: ‘* The ideal perfect form in | Plain, practical pointers, free from high sci- 


which a novelette should fall from the press. ence, and intended for the man who pays the 
Mee | bills. 1 vol., 16mo, extra cloth. Price, $1.00. 
A New Volume Just Ready. | a 
A MYSTERY OF THE CAMPAGNA. | woniggpen bernard 
By Von Decex. | CASSELL’S SUNSHINE SERIES. 


200 pages, cloth. Riana 50 cents. | THE WEDDING RING. 


A Tale of To-day. By RoBERT BUCHANAN. 
| Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 
The STORY of ELEANOR LAMBERT (| AT LOVE’S EXTREMES. 


By MaGpaLen Brooke. 


| By Maurice THompson, author of ‘‘ Banker of 
MADEMOISELLE IXE. | Bankersville,’’ etc. Paper, 50 cents. 
By Lanoe Fatconer, | 


Each in one vol., extra cloth. Price, 50 cents. | DEAD MAN’S ROCK. 


‘* Mademoiselle Ixe ’’ deserves to be read for its own sake, By Q. Paper, 50 cents. 
but the rumor that it is written by Mr. Gladstone's daughter- - " 
in-law will no doubt stimulate curiosity concerning the little WHO IS GUILTY ? 
volume, which appears in the new pseudonymous series. It " 
isa curious,'strikingly original conception.—V. V. Tribune. By Puitip Wootr, M. D. Paper, 50 cents. 


Previous Volume Issued. 


A New Edition Now Ready of 
LORD HOUGHTON’S LIFE AND LETTERS. 


The Life, Letters and Friendships of Richard Monckton Milnes (First Lord Houghton), by T. 
Wemyss REID. Introduction by RICHARD HENRY STopDARD. In two vols. with portraits. Price, $5.00. 


We can only strongly recommend the reader to get the “* Life and Letters” as soon as he can, and he will thank Mr. 
Wemyss Reid for having furnished him with the means of passing as many agreeable evenings as it will take him to read 
through the book.— 7he New York Herald. 


A Book for European Tourists. Infinite Riches in a Little Room. 


PARIS OF TO-DAY. | CASSELI’S POCKET GUIDE TO 


From the original of RICHARD KAUFMANN. EUROPE. 


Profusely illustrated, unique binding, $3.00. Edition for 1891. Planned by E. C. Stepman, of New 

York; compiled by Epwarp K1n«, of Paris ; revised by M.F. 
In this book we have the best picture that has yet been | SWEETSER, of Boston. 1 vol., leather. Price, $1.50. 

printed of the Paris of to-day, its boulevards, its theatres, 

its cafés, its drives, its actors and actresses, its famous It is accurate, its maps are clear and legible, and its in- 

men and its famous women. We have Paris at play, to- | formation full and exact.—Boston Transcript. 

gether with the manners and customs of this most popular | | Its handy form, large type, frequent maps (not folding), 

city in the world. The illustrations, which are numerous, | and flexible binding are among its meritorious points.— 

are by the best known artists of Paris, and they have all the | Nation, N. 

chic for which French draughtsmen are conspicuous. } The best of the kind published.—Budletin, Philadelphia. 
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THERE is a genuine and pleasant surprise in 
store for every lover of the tapering wand when 
he receives his first number of ‘‘ The Fishes of 
North America,” by William C. Harris, editor of 
the American Angler. The initial number, con- 
taining plates of the Rocky Mountain trout 
(Salmo mykiss) and the unspotted muskallonge of 
Wisconsin (Lucius masguinongy) has reached us, 
and a glance at them reveals the work of a mas- 
ter of the brush, beautifully reproduced by the 
perfection of lithographic art. In addition there 
is a clever sketch showing the artist at work 
upon a painting of the Montana grayling—his 
easel only a few yards from the lonely stream 
from which his model has just been lifted. Ex- 
planatory printed matter is also presented in ar- 
tistic and interesting shape. 

It isa long journey from the turbulent streams 
of the Rockies to the limpid lakes of the pictu- 
resque ‘‘ Badger State,’’ but the angler’s imag- 
ination will cover the ground in an _ instant 
while turning from one to the other of these 
faithfully drawn portraits. 

The intention of the publisher is to produce 
a thoroughly representative work, covering the 
fishes that are caught with hook and line, and 
no effort or expense will be spared to make it 
worthy of the heartiest support of the angling 
fraternity. It will be issued in forty monthly 
parts, each containing two fish portraits in col- 
ors upon heavy plate paper, size 12x18 inches, 
and valuable biological notes of all subjects 
treated. The high standard of the initial num- 
ber is to be kept up throughout, Mr. Harris and 
his talented artist, Mr. J. L. Petrie, being de- 
termined to make this the effort of their lives. 
The work is published by the Harris Publishing 
Company, 10 Warren street, New York. 


‘* MOUNTAINEERING IN COLORADO”” is the title 
of a handsomely-bound and profusely-illustrated 
volume by Frederick H. Chapin, which treats 
charmingly of the difficulties of climbing the 
mountain monarchs of the Far West. Two ad- 
ventures in particular, described and illustrated, 
will interest readers of OuTING, for who would 
not be interested in the actual photographing of 
such difficult subjects as the wary mountain 
sheep and the dangerous grizzly? Yet the 
author did both under most exciting conditions. 
It would be easy to find excuse for him had he 
requested the bear to ‘‘ look pleasant and kindly 
turn his eyes farther away from the camera for 
a few momeuts,’’ for most photographers would 
have taken a ‘‘ departure” by the instantaneous 
process. The same enthusiasm which secured 
these photos tinges the descriptive matter pleas- 
antly, and the work may be considered a valu- 





able addition to the descriptions of our grander 
scenery. [W. B. Clarke & Co., Boston. ] 

AMONG a large number of catalogues lately 
received is one bearing the well-known name 
of Thos. H. Chubb, manufacturer of rods and 
anglers’ supplies, at Post Mills, Vt. In looking 
over this handsomely illustrated book one is 
almost bewildered by the immense variety of 
rods, reels, flies, baits and anglers’ appliances, 
presented in the ninety pages comprising the 
first half of it. But these things are all made 
for actual service, not mere show and elegance 
of design, and thoroughly excellent workman- 
ship stamps each individual article. The latter 
portion of the book contains a number of in- 
structive and humorous articles on angling by 
prominent writers and several colored plates 
showing different styles of standard flies. Very 
original and neatly gotten up, this catalogue 
fulfills a most useful purpose admirably. 

Wuat should surely prove an entertaining 
and instructive addition to the rapidly-lengthen- 
ing list of books of travel is ‘‘A Woman’s Trip 
to Alaska,’’ by Septima M. Collis (Mrs. Gen. 
C. H. F. Collis), author of ‘‘A Woman’s War 
Record.’’ The book is tastefully bound, beau- 
tifully printed and profusely illustrated from 
photographs. Many of these subjects were se- 
cured by kodak in the hands of the author and 
other ladies who visited the land of glaciers, 
and the whole forms a bright, pleasant sketch 
of a tour over the popular Alaska route. Mrs, 
Collis is evidently a keen observer, and the 
changeful beauties of the clustering isles, the 
wonderful fiords, the mysterious glaciers, grim 
mountains and quaint natives of the Far North- 
land lose none of their charms under the treat- 
ment of her clever pen. [Cassell Publishing 
Company, New York. 

Mr. Francis C, RICHTER, the editor of Sfort- 
ing Life, has compiled a ‘* Baseball Guide and 
Handbook,” which, within its limits, leaves 
little to be desired. As a book of ready refer- 
ence on Official records, the organizations in the 
field and on rules, it will be a valuable stow-- 
away for player, umpire and spectator alike. 
[Sporting Life Publishing Company, Philadel- 
phia.] 

MERWIN, HuLBErT & Co.’s fourth annual cat- 
alogue of bicycles and accessories marks the 
permanent position which cycling has gained. 
Cycles for both sexes and all ages are illustrat-. 
ed, and the endless details which at any mo-. 
ment a cyclist may require duplicating are fig- 
ured, described and priced so clearly that no 
delay need arise ’twixt the dispatch of the order 
and the receipt of the required article. 





WIT AND 
WISDOM 


@ 


QUERIES. SIC TRANSIT GLORIA. 


Does it ne’er chance that bicyclists unhurt You cherish me now so tenderly, 
and sound escape? I am carefully hung on the wall, 

Are football players always banged and_ For if I were lost perchance you would 
battered out of shape ? miss 

Do amateur photographers ne’er chance Some dinner, or tea, or ball. 
to have success ? 

Do sporting men invariably in stripes and 
large plaids dress ? But though you study me daily, 

And apparently hold me dear, 

Do fishermen ne’er tell the truth about I know too well what will be my fate 
their salmon’s weight ? At the end of the present year. 

Do baseball umpires always meet a swift 
and violent fate? 

Do humans always find more pain than I’ll be thrown aside for another, 
pleasure in their sports ? My day of usefulness done, 

And if they don’t, who is the man that For, alas! I am only a calendar 
started such reports ? That is good but for ’ninety-one. 


NOT SO BAD FOR A YOUNGSTER. 


SMALL Boy (recovering from the effects of having drained the wine glasses 
after the company had left the table): 1 should think that people on_ ship- 
board would always drink champagne, for then if they were wrecked they would 
not be drowned. 

SMALL SISTER : Why not? 

SMALL Boy: Because it makes your head swim. 


THE REASON WHY. 


HE was smart and she was pretty, and her elders 
thought her witty, and she tripped 
The light fantastic like a fay ; 
She could read both French and Latin, and was 
sweet in print or satin, and ’twould make 
Your bosom heave to hear her play ; 
But in single.life she tarried, and she never, never 
married, and she'll doubtless be a maiden till she dies, 
For she bade a proud defiance to the culinary 
science, and she never knew the mystery of pies. 
Harvey N. BLoomer. 


HOW DOES THIS STRIKE YOU ? 


It is a strange fact that if you give an adversary 
what you consider a good blow he will afterward declare 
that he received a bad one from you. 
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BEEF 


A “home product” for American Homes. 


Renders;good and economic cooking possible 
in every household; takes the place of fresh 
meat and other “Stock” in soup making; 
acts asa delicious and effective stimulant 
in cases of weakness and fatigue. 


One pound equals forty-five pounds of 
prime lean Beef. 
\ Z fp 
ie 
AA Book of receipts, showing use of ARMOUR’S EXTRACT 
Wj; : in Soups and Sauces, sent free, on application 
to the manufacturers, 





FOR RHEUMATISM 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is an invaluable 
remedy. Rich and poor alike are sub- 
ject to the excruciating pains of rheu- 
matism. It is caused by an acid in the 
blood, — the result of exposure to damp- 
ness or sudden changes of temperature 
Sh. TT —and usually affects the larger joints 

of the body. The only cure for this 
disease is to eradicate the poison from 
the system. This can best be done by 
the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. ‘“ For 
over fifteen years I suf- 


fered untold Ti k misery from 
rheumatism. a e The _ vari- 
ous specifics proving of no 


Best _on Earth. avail, I at length concluded to give 


Will positively k : Ayer’s Sarsaparilla a persistent trial. 
wie a vp Baws gS bly — Rip | I used in all about eighteen bottles, and 
keep it send 35 cents in stamps to have had no return of the complaint 


since.”’—H. P. Green, Johnstown, Ohio. 
JAS. S. KIRK & co., Chicago, “After being afflicted for many years 
and they will send a la size cake, post with rheumatism, I was induced to 
prepaid. - ‘ try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and received 
immediate benefit. I have great faith 
The Finest Soap for General Stable Use. in it.”—S. D. Winchester, Holden, Me. 


Ayers Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists; Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Has cured others, will cure you 
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Extend from Mackinaw City and Sault Ste. Marie, 

Mich., to Duluth, St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., and 

Bismarck, N. D., traversing the States of Michigan, 

Wisconsin, Minnesota and North Dakota, and opening 

up a comparatively new country, the development of 

which has made rapid strides within the past few 

years. This territory is attracting general and wide 

attention. 

The pine and hardwood of the country are sources 

- weeith that have not escaped the lumbermen, and the entire region is 
being traversed by prospectors, stimulated by the rich finds that have 
made enormous fortunes for other men. 

The output of iron ore from this section exceeded 10,000,000 tons in 
1890, while the production of copper is greater than ever. 

The Park Region of Minnesota and the valleys of the Red, James and 
Cheyenne Rivers reached by these lines are among the finest farming 
sections in the Northwest. 

For further information, rates and time tables, write or call on 
A. L. FULENWIDER, Gen. East. Pass. Agent, No. 353 Broadway, New 
York ; GEO. I. HUMPHREY, Tray. Pass. Agent, No. 211 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass.; VAN DEARING, Dist. Pass. Agent, Jackson, Mich.; 
©. P. FLATLEY, Gen. West. Pass. Agent, No. 185 E. Third Street, St. 


NOW IS THE TIME 


TO SEND FOR BOOK OF 


Summer Excursion Tours and Rates 


ISSUED FREE BY 


PROVIDENCE AND ee S. S. CO. 

















PROVIDENCE 


LINE. 
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BETWEEN 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON 


AND ALL 


White Mountain€New England Summer Resorts. 


O. H. BRIGGS, G. P. A., New Pier 36, North River, New York. 











From Gotham to the Hub is a pleasant trip 
enough via any route, but if the traveler wants 
to enjoy six hours of luxurious comfort and ob- 
tain a proper idea of the marvelous perfection 
to which it is possible to bring railway equip- 
ment, the trip must needs be taken by the beau- 
tiful ‘‘ White Train,” the New York and New 
England Railroad’s famous New England 


limited. This train, externally pure white, em- 
bodies every device of proved value for the 
comfort and pleasure of passengers known to 
modern railroading, and, in addition to richly 


appointed and artistically decorated coaches and 
dining car, has that acme of beauty and con- 
venience known as the royal buffet smoking car 
—a boon to every lover of luxury and ‘‘the 
weed” combined. With such perfect rolling 
stock, with trains leaving New York and Bos- 
ton at 3 Pp. M. daily, and making the trip in only 
six hours, and with officials, high and lowly, 
genial and courteous to a degree, is it strange 
that this line should be popular ? 

SucH famous sporting regions as the States of 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota and North Da- 
kota hardly require more than bare mention in 
the company of well-informed sportsmen. Those 
who have already fished and shot in the terri- 
tory traversed by the Soo and South Shore lines 
will surely repeat the trip this season, and no 
doubt find success and pleasures new. 

THE breath of the swaying pines, the gleam of 
bright waters, and the splash of the struggling 
muskallonge are suggested by the names of 
Tomahawk and Trout lakes. The many fine 
fishing waters and pleasant summering resorts 
reached by the Chicago, Millwaukee and St. 
Paul Railway are of the kind that wear well 
and improve upon extended acquaintance. 


FuLt and explicit information touching the 
many pleasure resorts of the Northern Pacific 
country, tours to Yellowstone National Park and 
Alaska, together with dates of the sailing of 
steamers, accommodation, fares, etc., may be 
had by addressing Charles S. Fee, general pas- 
senger agent, St. Paul, Minn. 

THIS season the mammoth steamships of the 
Providence and Stonington line will surely be 
more popular than ever. Superb accommoda- 


tion and courteous attention to the 
comfort of patrons are two reasons for 
the phenomenal success of these float- 
ing palaces, and added to these is the 
natural advantage of a route between 
New York and Boston which allows 
one to enjoy the luxuriant provisions 
for rest during the proper hours for 
rest, an advantage the traveling pub- 
lic was not slow to appreciate. 


FRAGMENTS of stirring history and charming 
legend cling here, there and everywhere about 
dreamy, restful Pawling and vicinity ; and what 
so delightfully suggestive of breezy coolness on 
a scorcing summer’s day as the ‘‘ Mizzentop?” 
Our representative has been busy in that direc- 
tion of late. 


THIs is indeed the season when the fly fisher 
occupies the anxious seat and_ studies all 
available information, and carefully weighs the 
relative merits of half a dozen localities ere he 
decides whither his wanderings shall trend. 
The selection of a fishing water or a canoe route 
or a shooting ground is by no means a trifling 
matter to an overworked man, who, perhaps, 
can snatch but one brief and sorely needed 
holiday during a year. Such a man, who is 
also fond of fishing, must make no mistake in 
his selection, for he has but one opportunity to 
enjoy his favorite pastime, and a choice of a 
bad water means disappointment for an entire 
season. The multitude of fine trout rivers con- 
tiguous to the line of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way offer some of the best fishing now availa- 
ble, especially during the month of June and 
later. May is generally too early for some of 
the best streams of Northern Ontario and the 
Province of Quebec, but June will bring 
‘‘waters fit and fish rising freely.” Grand 
fields for sport are open in the Canadian terri- 
tory, and the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany wisely issues printed information concern- 
ing them. Extended reference is made in this 
number to what this railway offers, and the 
book ‘‘ Fishing and Shooting,” obtainable from 
D. McNicoll, general passenger agent, Mon- 
treal, or any agent of the company, treats of the 
sport at length. 


THE West Shore Railroad is the picturesque 
route for business and pleasure travel leading 
to and from New York city; a superbly built, 
magnificently equipped, double tracked, steel 
trunk line toand from the West. This substan- 
tially built line, traversing as it does the west 
shore of the historic and world-famed Hudson 
River, skirting the foothills of the Catskill 
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Mountains, forms the only all-rail route to and 
from the Catskill Mountain regions, passing 
as it does through the beautiful Mohawk 
Valley. Its speed, comfort, safety and pictu- 
resque scenery, combined with all modern im- 
provements in railroad service, have made the 
West Shore deservedly popular, as well as 
traveling a luxury. By this route three fast 
express trains are run daily in each direc- 
tion between New York, Kingston, Newburgh, 
Albany, Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, 
Niagara Falls, Toronto, Detroit, Chicago, St. 
Louis and the West. Wagner palace sleeping 
cars are attached to these trains and run 
through without change between points named. 
Wagner buffet sleeping cars between New York 
and Toronto without change are run exclusively 
via West Shore route. 

The West Shore, in connection with the Fitch- 
burg Railroad, is also the shortest line between 
Boston and Chicago. Through sleeping cars 
are run between Boston and Chicago and be- 
tween Boston and St. Louis. It is the only line 
by which drawing-room cars and buffet smoking 
cars are run through to the heart of the Cats- 
kills. During the season of summer travel fast 
Catskill Mountain express trains are scheduled. 
Attached to these trains are Wagner drawing- 
room cars and buffet smoking cars, which run 
through without change between Philadelphia, 
Jersey City, New York and Catskill Mountains. 
Saratoga limited express trains are also run by 
the West Shore during the summer season, 
and have drawing-room cars and buffet smok- 
ing cars attached, which run through without 
change between Washington, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, Long Branch, Jersey City, New York, 
Saratoga and Caldwell, Lake George. The buf- 
fet smoking cars with revolving chairs are a 
special feature of the splendid service on the 
West Shore. Special trains are alsorun between 
New York and New Paltz during the summer 
season for the accommodation of travel to and 
from lakes Mohonk and Minnewaska, Shawa- 
gunk Mountains and all points in the Wallkill 
Valley. The connection in Jersey City station 
with the Pennsylvania Railroad will be appre- 
ciated by travelers to and from the South and 
the resorts of Central New York State, as the 
long transfers through New York are thereby 
avoided. Passengers and baggage from Brook- 
Jyn are taken direct from foot of Fulton street 
by Annex boat to Jersey City station. Tickets 
via West Shore can be purchased at all ticket 
offices of all connecting lines, and they are sold 
and baggage checked through to destination 
from all stations of West Shore Railroad. For 
time table and information address C. E Lam- 
bert, general passenger agent, No. 5 Vanderbilt 
avenue, New York. 

To those whose goal is Saratoga, Lake George, 
the Adirondacks or Lake Champlain, and who 
would take in with their journey the glories of 
the Hudson River scenery, the Troy boats, with 


their unsurpassed passenger accommodation, 
offer unrivaled attractions. On these perfectly 
appointed steamers travel is indeed a pleasure. 


WHERE TO FIND SPORT. 





MAY. 


J]LHE Lakes and Streams in Southern Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa and Southern Minnesota (in 
April), and Lakes and Streams in Northern 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and the Peninsula of 
Michigan (in May), are the best fishing grounds. 
For Muskallonge—big ones—and Pickerel, 
Tomahawk and Trout Lakes in Lincoln County, 
Wisconsin, can always be relied upon. 
Send for descriptive circulars to address given 


below. 
SEACH HO 


JUNE AND JULY. 


J]L.HE most charming Summer Resorts, of 

which there are over three hundred choice 
locations, are to be found in Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Minnesota and the Peninsula of Michigan. 
Nearly all are located near lakes which have 
not been fished out. 

These resorts are easily reached by railway and 
range in variety from the “‘ full dress for dinner” 
to the flannel-shirt costume for every meal. 

Full information furnished free. Address 


Gero. H. HEAFForRD, Gen. Pass. Agt., 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RY. 
Cuicaco, Inu. 








Excursions to Norfolk, Va., over all railway and 
steamship lines on account of the great auction sale of lots of 
the Port Norfolk Land Co. Write for dates and full particu- 
lars. Beautiful maps and printed information /vee. Write to 
M. W. MASON, Menr., Norfolk, Va. Refers by permission 
to Hon. John Sherman and ex-Gov. J. B. Foraker, of Ohio. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had placed in 
his hands by an East India missionary the formula of a 
simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and permanent 
cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all 
Throat and Lung Affections, also a positive and radical 
cure for Nervous ty and all Nervous Complaints. 
Having tested its wonderful curative powers in thousands 
of cases, and desiring to relieve human _ suffering, I will 
send free of charge to all who wish it this recipe in 
German, French or English, with full directions for prepar- 
ing and using. Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, 
naming this paper, W. A. Noyes, 820 Powers’ Block, 
Rochester, N. Y. 








YOUR ATTENTION 1S INVITED 


to what Charles Nordhoff says of 
CORONADO BEACH in the elegant 


brochure which is soon to be issued by the Hotel del Coronado, Coronado Beach, San Diego 


County, Cal. 


Manager. 


A copy of this beautiful little book will be sent upon application to E, S. Bascock, 
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Length, 26 feet ; beam, 6 feet ; 3 horse power combination coal, wood and oil 
burner. Weight 2,000 pounds. Price $775.00 to $1,000.00, 


4 
R. Je {)OUGLAS CO., 


( WAUKEGAN, ILL., U. S. A. 


« « «+ « BUILDERS OF + + « ¢ 














won ( team Launches, 


Yachts, Sail Boats, Fishing Tugs, Racing 
Craft, Shells, Gigs, Barges, Hunting and 
Fishing Boats, Canoes, Tents, Awnings, 
and all kinds of Boat and Canoe Hard- 
ware and Fittings. ... 




















Build by far the greatest num- 
ber and variety and carry the largest 
stock of Boats of anyone in Amercia. 








Hunting Launch. Length, 34 feet ; beam, 8 feet ; 8 to 15 horse power. 
Price $1,200.00 to $1,500.00. 





Send 15 cents for very full and finely illustrated Catalogue of Boats and Fittings. 


GENERAL EASTERN AGENTS, Messrs. MERWIN, HULBERT & Cox, 


26 West 23d Street, New York. 
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rAIRHAVEN! 


WASMINGTON. 


PACIFIC COAST TERMINUS OF THE GREAT NORTHERN RAIL- 
WAY AND REACHED BY THE UNION PACIFIC; NORTHERN 
PACIFIC AND CANADIAN PACIFIC ROUTES. 


Growth from Nothing to 8,000 in Eighteen Months! 


Property Valuation from Nothing to $20,000,000 in Eighteen Months! 








$ioo in Duluth, Denver, Seattle or Tacoma Five Years Ago is $1,000 now. 


There is a suggestion of a Fortune in this for you, because 


FAIRHAVEN wilt BEAT THEM ALL! 


were possessed by Chicago, Duluth, Seattle or Tacoma. It possesses some natural advantages over any of these. 

Its matchless location, beautiful harbor—the best in every way on the Pacific Ocean ; vast and rapidly developing 
resources in Iron, Coal, Timber and Agriculture ; its mammoth manufacturing, ocean shipping, railway and commercial 
interests already firmly established; its unparalleled growth from nothing during the past eighteen months to a 
population of 8,000 and an assessed valuation of $8,000,000 (real property valuation in the city, $20,000,000), with extensive 
systems of water works, gas, electric lights, sewerage, street railways, twelve miles of paved streets, four banks, ten 
great lumber mills in vicinity with capacity of nearly 1,000,000 feet every twenty-four hours ; five coal mines ; a $2,000,000 
steel company, developing a mountain of rich iron ore, and a vast interior wheat region which produced 15,000 train loads 
of twenty-five cars each of wheat last season, are all golden promises that FAIRHAVEN is the most solid and the surest 
of all the new cities in which io duplicate the experience of the thousands who have made fortunes in real estate in a!] 
the larger places. With all the public improvements found in cities of 50,000, FAIRHAVEN has no bonded debt, and 
late in 1890 had $48,919 in cash in the city treasury. 


I ~ AIRHAVEN has every resource and advantage to insure present profitable investments and future greatness that 


FAIRHAVEN is better than a smaller place because its future is certain ! 
-Better than a larger place because the Big Profits are still to be made. 


OUR S100 LOoT's! 


LET YOU IN ON BED ROCK! 


Our first addition to Fairhaven is gilt edged in every respect. It is universally acknowledged to be the 
cream of Fairhaven suburban property. It is the most beautiful, has the best views, is the healthiest 
and best located for rapid increase in value and much the cheapest, all things considered. Our terms— 
one-third cash and the balance in one and two years—insure a large profit before final payment is due. 

We have the very best facilities for supplying bargains in any class of FAIRHAVEN property, and have some 
exceptionally fine 10 per cent. first mortgage securities. 

We refer especially to the First National Bank of Fairhaven and to the Fairhaven National Bank. Eastern 
references furnished on application. 


WASHINGTON IMPROVEMENT CoO., 


FAIRHAVEN, WASHINGTON. 
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GAME FISHES OF THE FLORIDA KEEF 


(by C. F. Hotper) is the title of an illustrated 


HO Pe 


« « atticle@in « . « 


THE MAY 
GENTORY. 


’ 








-The Squirrel Inn,” a novel by Frank R. Stockton 
(illustrated by A. B. Frost), is begun in the same num- 
ber. Other features of the May Century includes 
‘*A Bulgarian Opera Bouffe,’ by F. Hopkinson Smith; 
‘*Pioneer Mining in California,’’ by a ‘* Forty-niner ;”’ 
‘* Artists’ Scraps and Sketches,’’ with thirty illustra- 
tions; ‘*‘ The Confederate Diplomatists and their Shirt 
of Nessus,”’ a chapter of secret history ; and a number 
of other articles ; stories by Richard Malcom Johnston, 
Matt Crim, etc. The May Century is for sale by 
dealers generally ; price, 35 cents. Sent postpaid from 
May to October, inclusive (giving Mr. Stockton’s 
novel complete), for $2.00, Address 


co THE CENTURY CO., 


TARPON-ANGLING. = 
From ‘* Game Fishes of the Florida Reef,” inthe May Century. 33 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 





SOME ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES ON wy (>) 
* DOGS THAT HAVE APPEARED '% JUTING. — % 


JUNE, 1888, 
APRIL, 1889, 
JUNE-JULY, 1889, 
NOVEMBER, 1889, . 


FEBRUARY, 1890, 


MARCH, 18go. 
JUNE, 1890. . . . 
SEPTEMBER, 1890. . 
FEBRUARY, 1891. 


MARCH, 18o1. 


APRIL, 1891... . 
IN PREPARATION. 


“ 


The Westminster Kennel Club. By Charles S. Pelham-Clinton. 


Historical, with illustrations and tables of entries from 1877, 


Clumber Spaniels. By ‘‘ Clumber.” 
With six illustrations of celebrated dogs by Marie Guise. 


Care of Dogs. By D. Boulton Herrald. 


With plans and details of kennels, traveling boxes, etc. 


Our Four-Footed Friends. By “ Borderer.” 


With nine illustrations by Moore. 


The Setter. By E. H. Morris. 
With portraits of Count Howard, Cora of Wetheral, Bellmont, Beaumont, Bessie 
Glencho and Elcho, Jr. 
The Greyhound. 
The Waterloo Cup. By Hugh Dalziell. 
Illustrated by Moore, with portraits of Highness, Glenoble, Fullerton and Troughend. 
The Great Dane. By E. H. Morris. Illustrated. 
The Newfoundland. By E. H. Morris. _ 
With portraits of Prince Charlie, Courtier and Black Prince, by Moore. 


The Poodle. By E. H. Morris. 
With portraits of Lyris, Dexter and Styx. 


The St. Bernard. By Ed. H. Morris. ve 
With portraits by Moore of Sir Bedivere, Apollo, Watch, Plinlimmon, Hesper, Guide 
and Pilgrim. 
‘‘ My Dog Toss.” By ‘‘Cornubian.” 
The St. Bernards of America, By Ed. H. Morris. 
Illustrated by Moore and Dustin. 


Field Trials, By ‘‘ Bronx.” Illustrated by Contoit. 


These numbers can be procured of THE OuTING Co., Limited. at the regular price of 25 cents each, 
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The NEW Photographic WONDER. 


The new Kamaret is a marvel in its simplicity and perfection of mechanism ; com- 
bined with its compactness, which cannot be equalled in any other apparatus, as will 


be seen by the small illustration here given showing Wh Ly | 3 smaller 


| L Lens. 
R Film Rolls. 
F Focal Plane. 





The Film Rolls in all other Cameras must be beyond the 

plane of focus (see dotted lines); the Kamaret utilizes hereto- 

fore waste space of chambers C C, for carrying the film. 
% PATENTED IN AMERICA AND EUROPE. &% 





than any other Camera 


Nearly One Third Smaller of equal capacity. 
Size 5 1-2 x 61-2 x & 1-2 inches, loaded with transparent 
film for taking sini pictures 4 x 5 without reloading. 


This is all you need do. 
We will develop and finish the pictures if desired. 


Send for ‘‘ THROUGH RUSSIA WITH A KAMARET,” by Thos. Stevens, illus- 
trated with Kamaret pictures of Russian sights and scenes. 
The BLAIR CAMERA CO., also Manufacturers of the 
HAWK-EYE and Blair's celebrated Reversible Back Cameras 
‘ . 208 State St., Chicago. 
471 to 477 Tremont St., Boston. Brancues: re Auch St Pele, 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & Co., Agents, 591 Broadway, N.Y. 
(= Also sold by Dealers in Photograph Goods everywhere. 2) 








>SPORTS + AND-NS 
L “PASTIMES: 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

All communications should be addressed to ‘* The Editor.” 
Letters and inquiries from anonymous correspondents 
will not receive attention. 

OUTING wili in this department record all important 
events within the domain of pastimes and of strictly 
amateur sport ; therefore these pages are open to members 
of organized clubs engaged in the reputable sports of the 
beriod. The editors of OUTING RECORD cordially in- 
vite full reports of contests and events of interest to 
officers and members of amateur clubs and associations. 





OUTING goes out this month in an enlarged 
form, not previously heralded by flaming an- 
nouncements ; all that the management asks is 
the hearty approval upon the contents of the 
additional twelve pages by the half million of 
OvuTING readers. This issue also goes out 
stored with another pleasant surprise, which is 
nothing less than the opening chapters of John 
Seymour Wood's great college story, ‘‘ Harry’s 
Career at Yale,” a work that will not only de- 
light every reader of OUTING, but is sure to at- 
tract the attention of any man ever under col- 
lege roof and of every boy old enough to be 
filled with longings for college training and uni- 
versity associations. Mr. Wood’s story has the 
merit of depicting the American college boy as 
he is and moves and has his being. He is at 
home at once in the class room, on the campus 
and in the broad fields of intercollegiate sport. 
‘* Harry’s Career at Yale” is a unique produc- 
tion, and is sure to add thousands of readers to 
Ovutrinc. Mr. Malcolm W. Ford’s ‘‘ Sprinters’”’ 
is the first of a series of papers on athletics to 
appear regularly hereafter from this noted au- 
thority on athletism, Altogether there has never 
been an issue of OUTING carrying to the advo- 
cates of amateur sport such a galaxy of writers. 
Malcolm W. Ford, W. H. H. Murray, Wakeman 
Holberton, Ellersie Wallace, Capt. Chas. King, 
Capt. Thos. Blackwell and Dr. Jas. Dwight are 
names not very often crowded together under 
the cover of one single issue of a magazine; 
and even these are not all of the distinguished 
writers whose contributions are in OUTING for 
May. The editorial records carry contributions 
from Capt. Kenealy, Chase Mellen, Malcolm 
Ford, E. Sandys, ‘‘ The Prowler,’’ Lionel Moses, 
Jr., C. Bowyer Vaux, Lawrence Timpson, James 
Watson, Walter Camp and others. 

Is OuTING fulfilling its mission ? 

J. H. Wormay, Editor in Chief. 


«x 


IN the annals of the athletism of the world 
the year 1891 will be remarkable, not only from 
the interesting championship meetings which 
will bring the best of the best into competition 
at home, but from the fact that at the open 
championship games to be held in England in 


jOuting, m= 
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June representatives from three continents will 
meet. Great Britain’s well-known athletes will 
meet the athletes of Greater Britain from Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, and each country will 
have to defend its laurels against the competi- 
tion of a representative team from the States. 
The Manhattan Athletic Club’s team to compete 
in the English championship games will com- 
prise eight or ten of the club’s best athletes. 
The result of this team’s work will be an ex- 
cellent test. If the best athletes of all the clubs 
should take part in the English games the re- 
sults might be still more conclusive. 

At home not only are there more athletes in 
the field than formerly, but they represent the 
highest standard yet shown in any country where 
amateur athletic sport is practiced. Beginning 
with the sprint races, we find that this season 
will probably bring together such men as John 
Owen, Jr., and Henry M. Jewett, both of the 
Detroit Athletic Club; Luther H. Cary, Fred- 
erick Westing and Mortimer Remington, of the 
Manhattan Athletic Club; W. C. Downs, F. W. 
Robinson, T. I. Lee, and perhaps C. H. Sherrill 
and W. C. Dohm, all of the New York Athletic 
Club; Wendell Baker and Henry S. Brooks, of 
the Berkeley Athletic Club. 

These are the speediest runners in this coun- 
try, from 100 yards to 440 and even 880 yards, 
but for the latter event J. S. Roddy and H. L. 
Dadmun must be mentioned. The distance 
runs will find A. B. George and T. P. Conneff, of 
the Manhattan Athletic Club, competing with 
men of stamina of almost equal fame; but 
George and Conneff will undoubtedly carry off 
the palm, as on former occasions. The hurdle 
races will produce exciting and at the same time 
pretty contests between such flyers as H. L. 
Williams, James P. Lee, George Schwegler, of 
the New York Athletic Club; E. E. Barnes, F. 
C. Puffer, New Jersey Athletic Club; A. F. 
Copland, Manhattan Athletic Club; F. T. Du- 
charm, Detroit Athletic Club; L. C. Lewis, Ath- 
letic Club of the Schuylkill Navy, and Herbert 
L. Mapes, Berkeley Athletic Club. Up to last 
season America was second rate in hurdle rac- 
ing, but numerous flyers have recently come 
out. If George R. Fearing Jr., and A. H. 
Green, of Harvard University ; James E. Morse, 
Boston Athletic Association; Alvah Nicker- 
son, New York Athletic Club; H. L. Hal- 
lock and R. K. Pritchard, Manhattan Ath- 
letic Club, do as weil in proportion during the 
summer as they did last season this country 
will overshadow all others in the excellence of 
her high jumpers, for no other land can show so 
many high-class performers at this game. 

MALcoLm W. Forp. 
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AMATEUR photographers are now actively en- 
gaged in making their preparations for the 
summer work, and it is to be noticed that 
whereas last year a large proportion of the 
cameras purchased were hand boxes, popularly 
called ‘* detective cameras,” this year there is a 
larger proportion of tripod cameras selected for 
the summer campaign. Even the hand cameras 
which are now most popular are those which 
may be used on a tripod, when it is desired 
to take an exact photograph of a landscape, 
a building or some other stationary subject. 
This indicates a significant change in amateur 
photograph work. It seems that amateurs are 
taking up the pastime with a more serious pur- 
pose than heretofore, and the result will un- 
doubtedly be that our exhibitions next fall will 
contain a much higher average of work, both 
artistically and technically, than has ever been 
exhibited before. 

Stereoscopic photography seems once more to 
be coming to the front, and a great many ama- 
teurs have ordered special stereoscopic cameras 
to accompany them on their summer outings. 
Some hand stereoscopic cameras have even been 
made, so that we shall probably see a fair pro- 
portion of instantaneous stereoscopic pictures 
among the fall exhibits of amateurs. 

The fourth annual exhibition of the three 
great amateur societies of this country, namely, 
the Society of Amateur Photographers of New 
York, the Boston Camera Club, and the Photo- 
graphic Society of Philadelphia, will be held 
under the auspices of the New York society, at 
the Fifth Avenue Art Galleries from May 25 to 
June 6, and the prospectus and entry forms have 
already been sent out and may be obtained by 
addressing the chairman of the committee of 
arrangements at118 West Thirty-eighth street, 
New York. The judges selected are Thomas 
Moran, Will H. Lowand Edward Bierstadt, men 
who are well known in the respective branches 
of art which they represent. Medals will be 
awarded instead of diplomas as heretofore, and 
the number is limited to twenty-five. Exhibi- 
tions of lantern slides will be given four nights 
during each week, and in a separate room there 
will be an exhibition of new apparatus. Ex- 
hibits should be sent to the galleries by May 
21, in order to insure proper attention. 

The first annual dinner given by the Society 
of Amateur Photographers of New York, at 
Sherry’s, Friday evening, April 3, was a great 


success. It will probably be followed by a 
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similar dinner each year. The foreign societies 
make these dinners a special feature of the club 
life. They are always greatly enjoyed by the 
members and their friends. 

A corps of workers from this society is ac- 
tively engaged in photographing in various 
parts of the city for the purpose of making a 
collection of lantern slides to be entitled ‘‘ Pic- 
turesque New York;’’ about two thousand 
views of the city will be selected from those 
turned in, and already a large number of appli- 
cations for these slides from societies in the 
Lantern Slide Exchange, especially in Western 
cities, have been received. 

The recrudescence of photographs in natural 
colors mania promises to disappear with more 
promptitude than the experience of the last half 
century would incline anyone to suppose. We 
learn that the opinion of experts in Europe is 
by no means sanguine about this latest discov- 
ery. The process described being simplicity it- 
self, the question naturally arises: ‘‘ Why are 
there not a multitude of examples already 
afloat?’’ As a matter of fact, a plate was 
shown at the meeting of the French Academy, 
which has been seen by the newspaper repre- 
sentatives. The latter gentlemen, who are pre- 
sumably ignorant of the scientific aspect of the 
subject, are quite enthusiastic about the results, 
while the scientists, who do know something 
about such matters, speak very slightingly of 
the wonderful plate. The fact is not to be con- 
cealed that the so-called explanation is in reality 
so slight an explanation that only the fact of the 
discovery having been discussed by such an 
august body as that before whom it was first 
brought—the Paris Academy of Sciences—sep- 
arates it from the ordinary scientific hoax. It 
has, however, directed the attention of scientists 
and experimenters to this interesting subject, 
and will undoubtedly lead to further investiga- 
tion. 

Among the latest notable converts to pho- 
tography we notice H.R. H. the Princess of 
Wales. Her Royal Highness, with the Princesses 
Victoria and Maud, both of whom are expert 
photographers, succeeded in taking a series of 
admirable views in Scotland. Most of the land- 
scapes include portraits of some of the royal 
circle. These negatives the Princess has placed 
in the hands of well-known manufacturers of 
China, for the purpose of illuminating a tea ser- 
vice for Her Royal Highness. 

W. I. LincoLn Abams. 
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YACHTING. 


THE advent of spring has produced the 
usual exciting flurry in yachting circles. A 
good many of the ‘‘early birds” are already in 
commission and in a week or two but few boats 
of the fleets belonging to the various clubs 
will be seen on the mud. At this writing the 
Mineola is the only one of the new and fashion- 
able 46-foot class that has as yet touched wa- 
ter. Mr. August Belmont, her owner, will thus 
have a better opportunity than his opponents to 
get her ‘“‘turned up” for racing. 

At Lawley’s yard, South Boston, where AZine- 
ola was built, the shipwrights are up to their 
eyes in work. Six 46 footers are on the stocks 
and by the time these lines reach the reader’s 
eye all will be in a fair way toward completion. 
The student of evolution in yacht building will 
not be surprised that only one of these boats 
will be fitted with a centreboard. The tendency 
toward.the deep keel yacht for racing has been 
very strongly marked during the past two years, 
and our naval architects continue to design ves- 
sels which six years ago would have excited 
astonishment, not to say ridicule. But to the 
tyro who has seen the excellent work accom- 
plished by the centreboard, as exemplified in 
such yachts as Puritan, Mayflower and Volun- 
teer, the change seems one of the strangest in 
the world. The Satan is to be the name of the 
centreboard craft. She is owned by a syndicate 
of Boston yachtsmen, of whom Messrs. C. A. 
Prince and Bryant are the chiefs, and they com- 
missioned Mr. Burgess to do his level best in 
an effort to beat the five keel boats of his own 
design in the same class. The Satan will draw 
6 feet 6 inches only, while the others will aver- 
age about 10 feet. The contest in this class 
will be most interesting, and should the centre- 
board prove victorious there will be considerable 
rejoicing among the admirers of that type. 

Mr. E. D Morgan will, of course, be repre- 
sented in the 46-foot class. The latest addi- 
tion to his navy will be a composite craft from a 
design by the Herreshoffs, renowned all over 
the world as builders of swift torpedo boats. 
‘““Nat’’ Herreshoff has turned out some ex- 
ceedingly fast sailing yachts during the course 
of his remarkable career, and there is no doubt 
that the Gloriana will be a flyer. The Bos- 
ton experts continue to find fault with the 
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Sarbara, the Fife yacht. I remember they used 
also to write slightingly of the A/inerva before 
she began to make her splendid record as the 
fastest 40 footer. I shall be disinclined to be- 
lieve that Fife has made a mistake until I have 
seen the question practically settled by means 
of a decisive test. Mr. J. Rogers Maxwell’s 
boat is progressing rapidly at Wintringham’s 
yard, Bay Ridge. She will soon be ready for 
launching. Lightness and strength are the 
features of her construction. She has a certain 
resemblance to the Fife boats, and for the 
credit of New York—which seems to be in its 
decadence so far as yacht racing is concerned— 
it is to be hoped she will prove a credit to Mr. 
H. C. Wintringham, her designer. 

Two fine additions to our already nate 
fleet of steam yachts are those vessels designed 
by Mr. J. Beavor-Webb and built by Messrs. 
Neafie & Levy, of Philadelphia. The first one 
launched was Mr. W. W. Durant’s “auxiliary,” 
the Utomwa, a handsome yacht of steel, 186 feet 
long, 27 feet 6 inches beam and 18 feet 6 inches 
depth of hold. She will be rigged as a three- 
masted fore-and-aft schooner and is intended 
for deep-water cruising. The second steam 
yacht is from the board of the same designer 
and is being built at the same yard. She is for 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan, the New York banker, 
and will take the place of'the Corsair. She is con- 
siderably larger than the Corsair and will be more 
superbly fitted up. Her interior was designed 
by Mr. J. Fred Tams and is wonderfully artistic 
and commodious. In steam yachts America 
certainly leads the world. 

There now seems but little doubt that the 
Volunteer is to appear as a schooner this season. 
If so we shall probably have a challenge for the 
America’s cup. The English some time ago 
came to the conclusion that the Volunteer is in- 
vincible and thought it scarcely worth while to 
go to the expense of sending a craft across the 
ocean in the vain hope of beating the fastest 
sloop in the world. But with Volunteer changed 
into a schooner the difficulty is removed and 
a big English cutter may now challenge. I 
should not be surprised if the Puritan should 
prove able to tackle anything of English design, 
though should the challenge come more than 
one new yacht would be built to defend the cup. 
This will perhaps give some enterprising New 
York yachtsmen a chance to compete with 
Boston, if they are not weary of trying. It is 
really time that New York should attempt some- 
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thing actually important in the yacht racing 
line unless it wishes to live only upon the scan- 
ty pabulum of its former prestige. 

Though the outlook for racing is not particu- 
larly brilliant the regattas of the clubs will not 
be uninteresting. Special prizes will be offered 
by the larger organizations to the 46 footers, so 
we may perhaps be blessed with a glimpse of 
the fine vessels Boston brains can produce. 
Meanwhile the lesser yacht clubs are distin- 
guishing themselves by drawing up attractive 
programmes for the season that is upon us. 
Their fleets have been augmented by many 
smart racers of modern design, and in default 
of any novelties in the larger clubs admirers of 
well-sailed regattas will have to go to the con- 
tests of the mosquito fleet if they want to see 
sport. 

The ‘‘symposium” cn the subject of yacht 
classification and measurement which the New 
Rochelle Yacht Club arranged elicited some val- 
uable contributions from Messrs. Burgess, Gard- 
ner, Hyslop, Beavor-Webb and H. J. Gielow. 
What is wanted, in my judgment, is one system 
of classification, one system of measurement, 
the appointment of a board like the English 
Y. R. A. and money prizes instead of plate. If 
these reforms were inaugurated we should see 
a great revival in the moribund sport of yacht 
racing. A. J. KENEALY. 


CANOEING. 


BESIDES the canoeing championships recorded 
in April OUTING, one-man one-canoe sailing and 
paddling contests, there are many other events 
in all club and meet regattas that attract inter- 
est and result in fine trials of strength and 
skill. It will perhaps be in order to outline 
some of these, as later in the season results will 
be recorded in this column, and the reader 
should be prepared beforehand to understand 
them. 

Tandem paddling —Two in a canoe, using 
either single or double blade paddles, has long 
been a popular event, but -not strictly a matter 
of record, since no two men regularly trained or 
constantly raced together in the same canoe. 
During 1890 an attempt was made on the Pas- 
saic to get up inter-club rivalry in tandem races 
and some close events resulted. Now that the 
Manhattan Athletic Club has decided to offer a 
prize for the winning tandem crew in the re- 
gatta of June 20, all the clubs about New York 
are working material into shape for this race, 
and the impetus thus given will, no doubt, be 
felt at the A. C. A. meet next August. 

It is undoubtedly a matter of record that 
greater speed can be got out of a canoe by the 
use of the double-blade paddle. This is true 
also in tandem racing. Whether four single 
blades or four double blades will produce the 
greater speed is not as yet known, as club fours, 
as they are called, have not raced often enough 
here to furnish data. The club fours in Canada 
use the single blade always. In England the 
double blade is used. There are few, if any, 
canoes in the United States suitable for club 
fours, and therefore it is not an event on the 
programmes here as yet. It is perhaps unnec- 
essary to state that the large club ‘‘ war” ca- 
noes are always propelled by the single blade 
—no double-blade paddle yet made would reach 
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across them to catch the water on either side, 
and if one was produced it would take a Her- 
cules to wield it to any purpose. 

The war canoe will figure in races this year, 
and perhaps on New Yo.k Bay at the Atlantic 
Division meet in July. The limits to number of 
each crew, length of course and other details 
are not as yet settled. 

The Western Canoe Association, at its meet 
last year, had a passenger sailing race on the 
programme. Each canoe was obliged to carry 
two persons. The A. C. A. and the ciubs here 
in the East have not thought well enough of 
this event to add it to the existing list. 

Upset sailing and upset paddling races have 
been popular for ten years, and, at least. 
amuse the onlookers. The canoes have to be 
turned over at a signal, righted again and the 
course completed. A Rochester man can and 
frequently has, while paddling, turned his 
canoe completely over, getting out and crawling 
or vaulting in again from the water in less than 
five seconds from the time he ceased paddling 
to upset till he was paddling again, having re- 
gained his former position. The sail is laid out 
flat on the water so that the peak touches the 
surface in an upset race under sail. 

Tricks, gymnastics, hand paddling, paddling 
while standing, sailing while standing on deck, 
run-swim paddle, tugs of war and tournaments 
are other events for which prizes are offered and 
many entries secured at club regattas and the 
association meets. Bowyer VAvux. 


BOATING. 


OxForRD has won the boat race this year, the 
race this time being one of the most exciting on 


record. A bare half length between winner 
and loser of a four and a quarter mile race 
speaks for itself of the intense excitement. The 
success of Oxford last year, and this, is the di- 
rect outgrowth of a rather remarkable circum- 
stance. In 1886 the Cambridge crews, that is 
crews from various colleges at Cambridge, 
made a clean sweep at Henley regatta, defeating 
all the crews from Oxford and several crews 
from the Thames and London Rowing clubs, 
the great ‘‘river’”’ amateur crews. Inquiry 
disclosed the secret of Cambridge success. The 
body form of the different men was not nearly 
so pretty as that of the men from Oxford. The 
oars caught and left the water in good time 
together, but yet there was an uneven look 
about most of the crews that sadly contrasted 
with the perfect body form of the Oxford crews. 
The explanation of the success was that in the 
Cambridge crews hard leg work was the main 
object, whereas in the Oxford crews more at- 
tention had been paid to body form. The old 
hard drive with the legs had been gradually be- 
coming less and less powerful. When, in 1889, 
Mr. Guy Nickals became president of the 
Oxford University Boat Club a new policy was 
followed, and a return to the old faith of leg 
work made. The series of races which take 
place between the different colleges at Oxford 
in May, known as the ‘‘ Eights,’’ remotely cor- 
respond to the class races with us. In these 
races ‘‘ Blues,’’ or the men who have sat in the 
‘varsity boat in the Oxford-Cambridge race in 
March, take part and sit in their individual col- 
lege boats. It used to be generally the case 
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that these blues only coached their own college 
crews, but in 1889 they began to coach all the 
college crews indiscriminately, in conjunction 
with the regular coaches of the various colleges. 
In this way the views of the ’varsity president 
began to have an effect on Oxford rowing 
generally. For out of these eights are chosen 
the men who represent ’varsity against Cam- 
bridge, although candidates for the crew have 
first to go through the refining process of a 
trial race in each December. Hard leg work 
was dinned into the ears of all the oarsmen of 
the eights, no matter whether most of them 
would never reach the dignity even of a 
*‘trial’s man,’’ In the trials the sixteen men 
comprising the two crews were again coached 
to use their legs after the fashion of Cambridge 
at Henley, and as in the old days of Oxford 
rowing. The result of this new policy was a 
great improvement in Oxford rowing gener- 
ally, and a ’varsity crew which proved to be a 
winning one. Well, in this little history there 
are two morals for us. The first is for the 
captains and coaches to pay more attention to 
the class crews and to see if they cannot be 
made of more practical use than they now are. 
Class rivalry is all very laudable, but if each 
class crew were to be considered a school for 
the development of the best material in each 
class into ’varsity material, surely such a view 
would have its effect in raising the standard of 
rowing, and of increasing the number of de- 
sirable candidates for the ’varsity crew. There 
would be fewer perfectly raw recruits to draw 
from, and the tiresome drilling on the machines 
would not be such a long-drawn-out affair as it 
now is. The second moral is that, no matter 
how perfect the time and body form may be, 
yet after all the chief thing to make a boat travel 
fast through the water is a powerful drive with 
the legs. Each man should try to drive the 
stretcher through the bottom of the boat each 
stroke,.asit were. Ashort ‘‘snapdown’”’ withthe 
legs is not as efficient as a powerful shove with 
the heels jammed against the stretchers, a regular 
‘‘jump onto it’’ from the heels. I do not by 
any mean disparage ‘‘ form” and “‘ time,’’ which 
of course are equally requisites of a perfect 
crew. Ionly wish to emphasize the great im- 
portance of leg work. It is the swing back of 
the body, together with the drive with the legs, 
that swishes the oar through the water. But 
the oars must enter and leave the water to- 
gether, the swing forward and back must be 
done together, the eight men must act together 
like clockwork to make a perfect crew. 


CHASE MELLEN. 
ROWING NOTES. 


Tue Yale crew spent the Easter vacation at 
Philadelphia, where they were coached by Mr. 
Robert Cook. Eleven men in training were 
taken to the Schuylkill. The order of rowing 
in the boat for part of the time was: Bow, Bal- 
liet; 2, Gould; 3, Pond; 4, Paine; 5, Heffel- 
finger; 6, Brewster; 7, Hagerman ; stroke, 
Simms. Of these Simms and Brewster are the 
only men of last year’s crew. Hagerman has 
rowed in the Cornell crew for the last two or 
three years. He has the ungainly, unscientific 
and absurd “ professional” method of rowing 
taught by Courtney to unlearn, but seems to 
take kindly to the Yale stroke and should make 


a good man. Heffelfinger does not seem able 
to hold his back straight and slouches pretty 
badly. A man of his weight must be an un- 
commonly good oarsman to merit a place ina 
"varsity crew. He must know how to apply his 
strength unusually well to be able to pull his 
share, and something more on account of the 
extra weight he brings into the boat. Heffel- 
finger did not seem to be doing this at Easter 
Paine had only a moderate notion of how to 
swing. Simms rowed very nicely and ought to 
make a very useful stroke. Brewster rowed 
well, The three bow men give promise of be- 
coming useful oarsmen of a not very high class. 
On the whole, the crew was rowing in exceed- 
ingly good form for the early time of the year. 
The swing and time were good. It is a very 
heavy crew, Heffelfinger’s great weight raising 
the average decidedly. But although it should 
be a pretty crew with four and five developed, it 
will hardly be a greatone. The loss ofdives is a 
serious one, and not the only piece of ill luck 
Yale has this year to contend against. Mr. 
F. A. Stevenson has been coaching the crew 
for some of the time at New Haven. 


From Harvard comes an encouraging report 
to the effect that Captain Perkins is working 
energetically and on the lines laid down last 
year by ‘‘Harry” Keyes. System and thor- 
oughness are the main requisites for success at 
Cambridge now, for good material is plenty. 
This fact seems to be recognized by Captain 
Perkins. He is the first captain in years who 
has been a good oarsman himself. If he can 
succeed in arousing a little enthusiasm about 
the crew Harvard should this year win boat 
race, intercollegiate track athletic championship 
and football match. It has been found impos- 
sible to secure Mr. Bancroft to coach the crew, 
so Mr. C. F. Adams, second, has been filling 
the place. Mr. Keyes probably takes charge 
in April. The crew got on the water late in 
February, and at the first of last month (April) 
was rowing in fair form. At that time the 
crew was made up as follows: Bow, Cum- 
mings; 2, Lyman; 3, Shaw; 4, Powers; 5, 
Rantoul; 6, Vail; 7, Kelton; stroke, Perkins. 
The last two rowed last year and are good men. 
Vail is big, but his power of endurance is an 
unknown quantity. Five and four are very fair 
oarsmen but not especially strong. The three 
bow oars are powerful men. Shaw is a fresh- 
man. Lyman has the disadvantage of having 
rowed at Bowdoin, and Cummings is clumsy. 
Newell, Jones and Watriss are passible oars- 
men who have proved themselves to be strong. 
The material, therefore, is good. All that 
seems to be needed to turn out a winning crew 
is steady, systematic coaching on well-defined 
principles. Of the class crews the seniors and 
sophomores seem to be the best. There is 
some degree of enthusiasm over the class crews 
this year. It is to be hoped it will increase 
each year, until the class races become a popu- 
lar event and to row in one’s class crew comes 
to be considered a thing worth doing. 


THE crews at all our universities and colleges 
have been practicing upon the water for some 
time, and in a short while speculation as to the 
chances of this or that crew will become rife. 
The training will go on uninterruptedly and in 
a much smoother fashion than the penny-a- 
liners would lead one to believe. 
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FIXTURES. 


May 
May 7—Staten Island A. C. games, 

May 16—Berkeley A, C. games. 

May 23—Manhattan A. C. games. 

May 27—Syracuse A. C. games. 

May 30—New Jersey A. C. games. 

May 50—Queen City A. C., “Buffalo, N. Ys 


2—Orange A. C. games. 


TueE Olympic Athletic Club, of San Francisco, 
Cal., held open games on the club grounds on 
Monday, February, 23. Following are the re- 
sults : 

120-yards run— 
yds.), 1; John Bakewell, 
time, I2s. 

220-yards run—F. G. O’ Kane, O. A. C. (5 yds.), 
1; J. C. Kortick, O. A. C. (5 yds.), 2; time, 
24 I-2s. 

440-yards run—E. Mays, U. C. (scratch), 1 
J. C. Kortick, O. A. C. (15 yds.), 2; time, 52s. 

440-yards run, Hammersmith medal—S. V. 
Casady, O. A. C., 1; F. G. O'Kane, 0. A. C., 
2; time, 53s. This being the third time Casady 
has won this medal it becomes his property. 

880-yards run—F. S. Pheby, U. C. (30 yds.), 
1; W. McCaw, O. A. C. (75 yds.), 2; time, 


2m. 2s. 

2-mile run—F. L. Cooley, O. A C. (30s.), 1; 
H. M. Collins, O. A. C. (60s.), 2; time, 10m. 
274s. 

Mile walk—Horace Coffin, O. A. C. (scratch), 
1; G. H. Foulks, U. C. (160 yds.), 2; time, 6m. 
56s. This becomes the best Pacific Coast record, 
supplanting the former one of 7m. 8s., held by 
James Jervis. 

120-yards hurdle, 3 ft. 
Henry, U. C. (7 yds.), 1; 
C. (scratch), 2; time, 17s. 

220-yards hurdle, 2 ft. 6 in. high—W. H. 
Henry, U. C. (18 yds.), 1; V. Willis, U. C. (18 
yds.), 2; time, 26%s. 

Standing broad jump without weights—]J. C. 
gy O. A. C. (3 in.), 1, 9 ft. 3% in.; C. M. 

Yates, Jr., O. A. C. (5 in.), 2, 8 ft. 11 in. 

Pole jump for distance—John Purcell, O. A: 
Ct ee it. 730: 

Putting 16-pound shot—John Purcell, O. A. C. 
(scratch), 1; 35 ft. 6 in. 

THE Manhattan Athletic Club of New York 
city held open games at Madison Square Garden, 
Saturday evening, March 14. Following are the 
results : 

7o-yards run—S. V. R. Thayer, Boston A. A. 
(8 ft.), 1; E. B. Bloss, Boston A. A. (g ft.), 

W. J. Dains, M.A C. (9 ft.), 3; time, 7 35-5s. 

220-yards run—James Neuman, M. A. C. (10 
yds.), 1; G, F, Sanford, New Haven (10 yds.), 2; 


R. C. Staats, 


U. C. @ yds.), 2; 


6 in. high—W. H. 
F. F. Foster, O. A. 


A. A. A. C. (13:- 


J. Spellman, Varuna ~_ 
C. (5 yds), 3; “~™ 

time, 25 2-5s. 

440-yards run—J. 
S. Roddy, P. C. and 
M. A.C. (2 yds.),1; J. F. Hosford, P. C. (20 yds.), 
2; R. D. Evans, Buffalo A. C. (10 yds.), 3; time, 
555. 

440-yards novice run—W. O’Brien, West Side 
A. C., 1; F. Howard, Brooklyn C. C., 2; C. V. 
Black, Princeton College, 3; time, 57 1-5s. 

1,000-yards run—A. B. George, M. A. C. (10 
yds.), 1; M. J. Hines, Titan A. C. (40 yds.), 2; 
C. H. Whitlatch, Prospect Harriers (45 yds.), 3; 
time, 2m. 29 I-5s. 

Mile run —E. Hjertberg, hag ae a OF 
ae 1; W. S. French, N. A. ©.d75 

; H. S. Lee, Buffalo A. C. a yds.), 3; 
an. 43 I-5s. 

Mile walk—C. W. Attley, N. Y. A. C. (358.), 

: F. A. Borcherling, N. Y. A. C. (35s.), 2; i, 
B Keating, N. J. A. C. (8s.), 3; time, 7m. 35 
4-55. 

70- ae hurdle, 3 ft. 6 in. high—H. H. Mor- 
rell, N. J. A/C. aq. yds.), 1; E. E. Barnes, N. 
A.C. (3'yds.), 2; . Sliney, N. J. A.C. (5 yds.), 
3; time. 10 I-5s. 

Running broad jump—E. E. Barnes, N. J. 
A. C. (6 in.), 1, 20 ft. 8 in.; E. W. Goff, M. A.C. 
(16 in.), 2, 19 ft. 9% in.; E. B. Bloss, Boston A. 
A. (6 in.), 3, 20 ft. 53¢ in. 

Pole jump for distance—A. H. Green, M. A.C. 
and H.A.A.,1, 26 ft. 1 ‘4 in.; E.W. Goff, M. A.C., 
2, 24 ft. 1in.; Alvah } Nickerson, fie Ge, ee Oe 3, 
22 ft. 5% in. 

THE first winter games of the Harvard Athletic 
Association were held in the Hemenway Gym- 
nasium Saturday afternoon, March 21. Follow- 
ing are the results: 

Putting 16-pound shot—J. R. Finlay, ‘gt, 1 
39 ft. 10 in. 

Fence vaulting—O, W. Shead, 
ft. 114% in.; A. H. Green, 
234 in. 

Light- weight sparring —M. L. Black, ’g1, beat 
J. L. Dodge, ’gr. 

Middle-weight sparring—R. T. French, ’93, 
beat J. H. Howard, ’94 

Light-weight wrestling—J. L. Dodge, ’gr1, beat 
Sumner Paine, L. S. 

Feather-weight wrestling—B. Elsas, 
J. D. Stults, ’g1 

Middle-weight wrestling —C. 
beat J. F. Taylor, ’94 


THE Sixty-fifth Regiment Athletic Association 
and Iroquois Athletic Club, of Buffalo, held joint 


(20 
yds.), 
time, 


’ 


*gI (4 in.) 1, 6 
"92 (scratch), 2, 7 ft. 


"94, beat 
H. Crane, ’94, 
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games at the regiment’s armory Saturday even- 
ing, March 21. Following are the results : 

75-yards run—Harry E. Benson, B. A. C., 1; 
Fr, F. Sliney, N. J. A. C., 2; George A. Vogt, I. 
A. C., 3; time, 8 I-5s. 

300-yards run—E. E, Barnes, N. J. A.C., 1; 
W. A. Wheeler, B. A. C., 2; g C. Milsom, B. 
A. C., 3; time, 36s. 

600-yards run—F, W. Julier, BLA, C., 2; T..P. 
Donnelly, B. A. C.,2; James Mulroy, T. B.S 
C., 3; time, Im. 22s. 

1,000-yards run—H. S. Lee, B. A. C., 
Coulter, B. A. C., 2; James Mulroy, T. B. 
' 3; time, 2m. 30s. 

1¥%-mile run—Thomas Mercer, Jr., I. 
r+ A. EB. Small. I. A. C., 2; BE. Cornell, 
ty-fourth R. A. A., 3; time, 8m. 4s. 

440-yards novice run—M. F. Dirnberger, Jr., 
I, A. C., 1; Michael Kreutter,Q. C. A. C., 2; 
G. M. Condon, B. A. C., 3; time, 58 3-5s. 

Half-mile walk—C. J. Wolf, Seventy-fourth 
R. A. C., 1; G. A. Milsom, Seventy-fourth 
R, A. C., 2% J, G. Miller, L.’C..A. C. . 53 ‘time, 
3m. 40s. 

220-yards —— 2ft.6in. high—E. E. ors 
N. je A. ., ; F. F, Sliney, N. J. A. C., 

Berst, I. A. Cc) 3; time, 27 2-5s. 

75-yards sack hurdle race—T. H. O’ Mara, 
I. A. C., 1; Patrick Fitzpatrick, Sixty-fifth 
R. A. C., 2; Thomas Mercer, Sr., I. A. C., 3; 
time, 15 3-5s. 

Half-mile safety bicycle race—R. W. Conn, 
P, Cc. C., 13 William Conolly, W. E. B. C., 
Rochester, 2; W. J. Fisher, Sixty-fifth R. A. C., 
3; time, Im. 36s. 

Paes safety bicycle race—E. C. Bald, R. W. 

Cc. H. Callahan, P..C..C.,. 2; W. Conolly, 
W BE B; C., Rochester, 3; time, 3m. 7s. 
3-mile safety bicycle race—Charles Dorntge, 
oR Se. eS W. Goan, P. C. C., 2: €. H. 
Callahan, P. C. C., 3; time, gm. 20 2-5s. 

Three-legged race—W. S. Samson and F. O. 
Simpson, I. A. C., 1; G. Nowaka and James 
Dickey, Q. C. A. C., 2; Henry Berst and J. L. 
Faust, I. A. C., 3; time, 27s. 

Wheelbarrow race—F. F. Sliney, N. J. A. C., 
1; E. Rascover, N. J. A.C., 2; j. L. Faust, I. A. 
C., 3; time, 24s. 

Standing high jump—C. F. Richter, I. A. C., 
T, 4 it. 7% in.; M. H. Brunner, R. B. C., 2, 4 
ft. kK in. ; John Fitzpatrick, B. A. C., 3, 4 ft. 
34 in. 

Three standing broad jumps—B. F. Richter, 
I, A.C., 1, 30 ft. 6 in.; John Fitzpatrick, B. A. C.., 
3, 30 ft. 3 in.; George Eberhart, B. A. C., 3, 28 
ft. 10% in. 

Pole vault—Henry D. Shedd, Rochester A. A., 
*. 9 ft. g in.; John Fitzpatrick, B. A. C., 2, 9 ft. 
6in.; W. H. Stanley, I. A. C., 3. 


Tur fourth annual winter games of the Yale 
Athletic Association and Second Regiment C. 
N. G., were held at the latter’s armory on 
Saturday March 21. Following are the results: 

50-yards run—F. W. McNear, H. A. A. iC} ~) 
Ss 4-58., 2; S. L. Lassell, ¥Y. U. (zo ft.), 2; 
Puffer, N. J. A. C. (7 ft.), 3. 

50-yards run—(Second Regiment only)—J. A. 
Downey, Co. K., 6 2-5s., 1; T. J. Leahey, Co. 
E., 2. 

440-yards run—C. V. Black, M. A. C. and 
Princeton College (18 ia } GOS, Ds te 
Morse, Y. U. (27 yds.), 2 

Mile run—W. W. Hunter (110 yds.), 


1 OW. 
S. <. 


C 
C 


A. 


Vv 


, 
Seven- 


4m. 


29 


H. 


9 


2. 


35s. ; H. Billings, Jr., N. 
yds.), 

Mile run—(Second Regiment only)—M. H. 
Lee, Co. C, 1, 5m. 18 1-5s.; J. H. Morrison, 
Co. D, 2; E. M. Dolph, Co. D, 3. 

Mile handicap walk—F. A. Borcherling, N. 
Y. A. C. (20s.), 1, 7m. 18 2-58.; L. Collis, N. 
VY. A. C. (tos.), 3 

220 yards, hurdle 2 ft. 6 in. high—Z. A. Coop- 
er, M. A. C. (12 yds.), 1, 29 3-5s.; F. C. Puffer, 
N. J. Av ©..(3 yds:); 2. 

Bayonet race—F. C. ewe, Nic. Joa Ca, 

S. French, N.Y. A. C., 
Potato race—H. H. Morrell, 
572-5s.; J. Warrell, Co. K, 2. 

Running high jump—H. Herrick, M. A. C. 
(scratch), I, 5 ft.g%in.; Z. A. Cooper, M. A. C. 
(3 in), 2, § it. 6:10. 

Putting 16-pound shot — W. D. Alexander, 
Amherst A. A. (g ft.), 1, 37 ft. ro in.; M. L. Van 
Ingen, Y.. U..(5 it), 2, 33 ft. 5 in. 

Fencing—C, Roberts, New Haven, 1; H. 
Schiisel, N. H. T. V., 2; H. W. Gruener, Y. U., 3. 

Horizontal bar—C. H. Barnes, New Haven, 
1g points; F. A. Wagner, New Haven, 16 
points ; F. J. Hosp, M. A. C., 14 points. 

Tug of war—Acorn A. A., of Brooklyn, won 
from the Northwestern University of Racine, 
Wis., by 7% in. The winning team was A. 
Cale, anchor; F., Olsen, T. Richards, Jr., J. S. 
Senning. 

Obstacle race—B. G. Woodruff, N. J. A. C.,1 
7; ).. beahey,’S: M..A..C.,:2.. ° 

THE Eighth Regiment Athletic Association 
held games in their armory, Ninety-fourth street 
and Park avenue, on Tuesday evening, March 
31. Following were the results: 

60-yards run—C. J. McGrotty, Varuna B. C. 
(12 ft.), r; F. Ryan, Star A. C. (12 ft.), 2; A. M. 
Judson, New York city (13 ft.), 3; time, 6 3-5s. 

220- yards run—L. P. Rubien, St. George A. C. 
as ), 1; E. E. Barnes, N. J. A. C. (scratch), 
25 ” McCartie, Pastime A. C. (7 yds.), 3; 
time, "25 ~ 5s. 

220-yards run, for members of the Eighth 
Regiment—George Scott, Jr. (scratch), 1; Chas. 
W. Kerr, Co. C (8 yds.), 2; A. J. Meyer, Co. F 
(8 yds.), 3; time, 28 2-5s. 

440 yards novice run, scratch—J. C. Considine, 
Acora A. &., F5.}. G. Lingemann, New York 
city, 2; C. A. McWilliam, New York city, 3; 
time, Im. I 4-5s. 

Mile run—C. B. Gardner, N. J. A. C. (140 
yds.), 1; M. B. Bailey, Acorn A, A. (140 yds.), 
2; P. Grady, Prospect Harriers (110 yds.), 3; 
time, 4m. 39 I-5s. 

2-mile safety bicycle race—F. Sternberg, Pas- 
time A. C, (100 yds.), 1; A. B. Skidmore, Pros- 
pect Harriers (100 yds.), 2 ; Paul Grosch, Orange 
Wheelmen (100 yds.), 3; time, 6m. 25 I-5s. 


THE Williams College Athletic Association 
held their second winter meeting at the Laselle 
Gymnasium, Saturday afternoon, March 28. 
Following are the results: 

Standing high jump—Edgerton, 
8g in. 

Running high jump—Wentworth, 
I in. 

Pole vault—Towne, ’94, 9 ft. 2% in. 

Standing broad jump—Edgerton, 
8 in. 

20-yards starting race—J. G. Klee. 

Knapsack race—Hall, ’91, 1; Person, gI, 2. 
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OUTING FOR MAY. 


Tug of war—Between Williams and th2 Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute of Troy, vest two 
out of three, won by Williams. 

Elephant race—Edison and Hutchins won, 


Tue Harvard Athletic Association held their 
second and last winter meeting in the Hemen- 
way Gymnasium Saturday afternoon, March 28. 
Following are the results : 

Tumbling —F. W. Moore, ’93, 1; R. 
quhar, ’93, 2. 

Fencing—C. N. 
"94, 2 

10-yards starting race—E. B. Bloss, 
F. W. McNear, ’g1, 2; time, 2 I-5s. 

Featherweight sparring—H. S. McPherson, 
L S., defeated J. R. Whipple, ’94. 

Broadswords—P. R. Turnure, ’94, 
93, 2. 

Horizontal bar—F. W. 
Lee, gl, 2 

Running high jump—Alvah Nickerson, N. Y. 
A. C, (2 in.), 1, 6 ft. Y% in.; A. H. Green, Har- 


D. Far- 
Barney, 94, 1; J. R. Oliver, 


"94, 1; 


1; R. Stone, 


Moore, ’93, 1: J. P. 


vard College (2 in.), 2, 5 ft. 1134 in. 


THE Seventh Regiment Athletic Association 
held their annual spring games at the armory, 
Saturday evening, April 4. Following are the 
results : 

g3-yards run—W. L. Snedeker, Company F, 
1; H. B. Turner, Jr., Company F, 2; W. E. 
Schastey, Company A, 3; time, Io I-5s. 

220- ae run—G. E. Dunscomb, Company B 

12 yds.), 1; J. T. Norton, Company C (4 yds), 

eas RS thine: Company H (12 yds), 3; time, 

5 3-5s. 

440- a. run—G. Schwegler, Company C 
(9g yds.), 1; W. M. Christie, Company F (4 yds.), 
2 As: ¥ Catlin, Jr., Company F (3 yds.), 3; 
time, 55s. 

880-yards run in heavy marching order—A. B. 
George, Company H, 1; W. S. French, Com- 
pany E, 2; W. B. Atkinson, Company H, 3; 
time, 2m. 30 4-5s. 

Mile run—A. B. George, Company H (scratch), 
1; F. D. Cadmus, Company E (80 yds.), 2; 
W. S. French, Company E (75 yds.), 3; time, 
4m. 33 I-5s. 

I,ooo-yards run—F. D. Cadmus, Co. F (30 
yds.), 1; J. N. Ryan, Co. B (60 yds.), 2; time, 
2m. 35 I-5s. 

Half-mile walk—J. C. Korth, Co. H (8s.), 1 
Lloyd Collis, Co. F (scratch), 2; C. E. Miller, 
Co. D (20s.), 3; time, 3m. 28 4-5s. 

Mile safety bicycle—A. P. Riker, Co. B, 1; 
H. D. Lancaster, Co. H, 2; G. H. Bird, Co. F, 
3; time, 3m. 40 3-5s. 

2-mile bicycle—S. J. Hoffman, Co. K (160 
yds.), 1; W. D. Edwards, Co. F (go yds.), 2; F. 
Weisman, Co. D (120 yds), 3; time, 6m. 36 4-5s. 

Half-mile roller skating race—J. J. McClave, 
Co. D(15 yds.), 1; P. Dollard, Co. C (30 yds.), 2 
A. McClave, Co. D (15 yds.), 3; time, Im. 48s. 

220-yards hurdle, are 6 in. high—H. H. Mor- 
rell, Co. F (scratch), 1; J. I. Norton, Co. C (8 
yds.), 2; G. veal Co. C (scratch), $- 
time, 29s. 

50-yards sack race—C. S. Busse, Co. F, 1; C. 
L. Jacquelin, Co. G, 2; W. P. Baird, Co. B, 3; 
time, 8s. 

Wheelbarrow race—F. H. Crary, Co. H 
(scratch), 1; J. P. Thornton, Co. C (scratch), 2 ; 
M. A. 7 phat Co. H (8 yds.), 3; time, 52 2- “ 

Three legged race—H. H. Morrell and C. 


Busse, Co, F (scratch), 1; W. P. Baird and F. 
G. Roumage, Co. B (5 yds.), 2; G. Schwegler 
and J. F. Norton, Co. C (5 yds.), 3; time, 24s. 

Running high jump—J. C. Korth, Co. H 
(4 in.), 1, 4 ft. 11 in.; H. H. Morrell, Co. F 
(1% in.), 2, 5 ft.; W. M. Christie, Co. F (scratch), 
3, 5 ft. 

Putting 16-pound shot—G, Schwegler, Co. C 
(6 ft.), 1, 34 ft.; H. H. Morrell, Co. F (5 ft. g in), 
2, 33 ft. 10% in.; W. M. Christie, Co. F (7 ft.), 3, 
31 ft. % in. 

Obstacle race—W. B. Miles, Co. H, 1; G. Ly 
Catiin, fr., Co. F, 2; F. H. Crary, Co. H, 3; 
time, Im. 42 I-5s. 


THE gentlemen of Hasbrouck Heights, N. J., 
have formed a field club, and elected the following 
officers : Henry Lemmerman, president ; Francis 
Flagg, vice-president ; Charles Schwaofer, treas- 
urer ; David Dodd, secretary ; Charles Edward 
Schwaofer, captain. Mr. D. P. Morse, one of the 
members, gave the club a large plot of ground, 
which is now being laid out for all kinds of field 
sports by Mr. Morse. The club will erect a 
handsome club house upon these grounds in the 
near future. The roll of members include a 
number of prominent New York, Brooklyn and 
Jersey men, and ought to be one of the most 
prosperous clubs in Jersey. 


AN organization was started in Ocean Grove, 
N. J., on Tuesday evening, March 17, 1891, 
called the ‘‘Ocean Grove Outing Club.” Its 
officers are : H. Summers, president ; Wm. Ham- 
ilton, treasurer ; F. T. Ballard, secretary; C. J. 
Hall, Cliff Pridham, T. Summers, J. Franklin. 
Aclub house is to be built at Forked River, 
No 4. : 


BOWLING. 


THIs year’s schedule of the bowling league of 
the bicycle clubs situated in New York and 
Brooklyn contained twelve games to be played 
by each team. The New York Bicycle Club 
won the championship, losing but one game 
out of the series. However, they were closely 
pressed by the Atlanta Wheelmen, who were 
beaten but twice throughout the series. A sum- 
mary of the final standing of the clubs follows : 
Aver 

age 
score. 


1,153 
1,210 


1,073 


Per cent. 
games 
Clubs. Won. Lost. won, 
New York Bicycle Club . 11 I 916 
Atlanta Wheelmen . . . 10 2 833 
Harlem Wheelmen .. . 5 583 
Brooklyn Bicycle Club . . +500 1,072 
Hudson County Wheelmen +333 1,074 
Manhattan Bicycle Club . ; +250 074 
Riverside Wheelmen ° 083 963 


In the bowling league of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association the pennant was won 
this season by the Twenty-third street branch 
team, with a score of fifteen victories and but 
one defeat. This team richly deserve their 
victory, for during the course of the contest they 
rolled some remarkably high games, 

In the single match that they did lose their 
average was high. A table showing final result 
of the championship series is added : 

Per cent. 

Branches. Won. Lost, Games won. 
Twenty-third street . . . . 15 +937 
Madison avenue .... . _- 
Yorkville . oS ws wile - 

woke, NC ae ee o- 
Institute _ 


- 





FIELD GAMES. 


playing in two other elevens in match games is 
played out, or should be. 

Here are the May appointments of the Kings 
County, Cosmopolitan, New York, Bedford, 
Brooklyn and Paterson clubs, of the Metropoli- 
tan District, for 1891 : 

May g—Kings County v. Cosmopolitan, at 
Prospect Park. 

May 16—Kings County v. 
pect Park. 

May 16—Bedford v. 
Park, 

May 23—Cosmopolitan v. Paterson, at Pater- 
son. 

May 30—Kings County v. Brooklyn, at Pros- 
pect Park. 

May 30—New York v. Paterson, at Central 
Park (second elevens). 

May 30—New York v. Paterson, at Paterson. 

The first championship contests of the Metro- 
politan League begin on June 6, on which date 
the season will open with the appended league 
contests: 

Manhattan v. Brooklyn, at Prospect Park. 

New York v. Bedford, at Central Park. 

Kings County v. Paterson, at Prospect Park. 

Fort Hamilton v. Staten Island, at Fort Ham- 
ilton. 

Berkeley Athletic Club v. Cosmopolitan, at 
Morris Heights. 

New Jersey Athletic Club v. Harlem, at Ber- 
gen Point. 

The return games take place on June 13. 

HENRY CHADWICK, 


LACROSSE. 


New York, at Pros- 


Paterson, at Prospect 


THE Twenty-second Regiment Armory in 
New York was the scene of some very lively 
lacrosse gameson March4. The two first teams 
to line up were the N. Y. A. C. college gradu- 
ates and Stevens Institute, the men being placed 
as follows : 
N.Y. A.C. 
Gilmore . 
Roberts * 
Gillette 
Henrici 
Bush 
McLean . 
Gardiner . 
Seward 
Ayres . 
as ; 

N. YAS C. won by 2 goals to I. 

The N. Y. A. C.’s other team and the Jersey 
Citys next took the floor, with the following 
players to represent them: 
NW... ALC, Position. 
noe O’Brien . Goa 

oyle ° 


Stevens. 
. Hodges 
Merkle 


Position. 
Goal 
Point . 
Cover point . 
First defense, field | 
Second defense, field . 
Centre, field ‘ 
First attack, fiela | 
Second attack, field 
Outside, home . 
Inside, home 


. Martin 
. Atwater 
Schaeffer 

Smith 

. Merritt 
nox 

° Post 
. McCord 


ain 
Morgan 

. Isles 
McDonald 
Lipsey 
Banks 
Hogger 

. Barricklo 

. Killough 
Henry 


a Citys. 
ae 


Point 
Cover point 


Flannery * , 
First defense, field 


Palmer . 
John O’Brien 
Bent . 
Chaloner . 
Gerry . 

Burns . ‘ 
W. O'Brien . 

The N.Y 
to o. 

Two more games were played during the 
evening the N. Y. A. C. college team again 
winning from Stevens by ascore of 1 to 0, which 
was also the score of the final contest between 
thé N, Y. A. C. and Jersey Citys, the N. Y. A. 
C. teams thus winning all four games. 


Second defense, field 
Centre, field. 

First attack, field . 
Second attack, field 
Outside, home. 
Inside, home 


. A. C. won this game also, by 2 
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BASEBALL. 


THE Intercollegiate Association for 1891 from 
Amherst, Dartmouth and Williams colleges 
awarded the championship ‘of the association 
for 1890 to the Williams Coilege Club. The 
election for officers resulted in the choice of 
J. C. Woodruff, of Amherst, as president, and 
E. Russell, of Williams, as secretary and treas- 
urer. Bond was selected as the official umpire 
for 1881. The schedule for the championship 
games of the season is as follows : 

May 6, Williams v. Amherst, at Amherst. 

May 13, Dartmouth v. Williams, at Williams- 
town. 

May 14, Dartmouth v. Williams, at Williams- 
town. 

May 22, Dartmouth v. Amherst, at Amherst. 

May 23, Dartmouth v. Amherst, at Amherst. 

May 30, Amherst v. Williams, at Williams- 
town. 

June 3, Williams v. Dartmouth, at Hanover. 

June 4, Williams v. Dartmouth, at Hanover. 

June 10, Amherst v. Dartmouth, at Hanover, 

June 11, Amherst v. Dartmouth, at Hanover. 

June 22, Amherst v. Williams, at Williams- 
town. 

June 23, Williams v. Amherst, at Amherst. 


Tue Amateur League of the metropolis will 
open its championship season on May g, on 
which date the Staten Island Athletic Club nine 
will visit Livingston to play the Staten Island 
Cricket Club’s nine, and the nine of the Cres- 
cent Athletic Club of Brooklyn will go to Engle- 
wood, N. J., to play the nine of the Englewood 
Field Club. On May 16 the Crescent nine play 
the Staten Island A. C. at New Brighton, and 
the Englewood nine play the Cricket Club nine 
at Englewood. On May 23 the Englewood nine 
return the cricketers’ visit at Livingston, and 
the Staten Island Athletics go to Bay Ridge to 
play the Crescent. These are all the May 
games. In June the four clubs play no less than 
fourteen games together, and in July they play 
twelve. Ten games are scheduled for August 
and six for September. All games postponed 
on or before September 15 must be played off on 
or before September 30, and those postponed 
after September 15 are‘to be played off before 
October 15, the official close of the season. In 
the exhibition games series—except with ama- 
teur clubs—the clubs of the league will oniy 
play National Agreement clubs and not with 
American Association clubs. 


THE Fordham College Baseball Association, 
bgge > includes the senior and junior nines of 
John’s College, at Fordham, N. Y., super- 
cae the old Rose Hill and Invincible clubs of 
the college, comprising the two representative 
senior and junior baseball nines of the institu- 
tion. A letter from Secretary Farley, of the 
Fordham College Association, under date of 
March 6, says that the senior nine of the col- 
lege for 1891 will be chosen from the following 
list of college players, viz.: Cushing, ’91; R. 
Carmody, ’92; Roach, ’92; Burke, ’93; Eccle- 
ston, 93; Smith, ’°93; Hourahan, ’94; Reilly, 
’94; McCann, ’94; Sullivan, ’94; J. Carmody 
and Ryan, The ‘‘battery” team will be R. 
Carmody and Sullivan. The manager of the 
team is Thomas S. Reilly, of ’91, while all cor- 
respondence is in the hands of F. Hamlin Far- 
ley, of ’93. LIONEL MoskEs, JR. 














TENNIS. 


THE lawn tennis season was opened at Mag- 
nolia Springs, Fla., during the first week in 
March, with an open tournament. Gentlemen’s 
singles and doubles (scratch) and gentlemen’s 
handicap singles were the events which were 
contested. This was the first tennis tourney 
which has ever been held at Magnolia Springs. 
The matches were played on the grounds of the 
Magnolia Tennis Club. 

In the open singles Wright won the final 
match in three straight sets from Baumgarten, 
but he was rather easily defeated in the handi- 
cap singles, after having reached the final round, 
by G. S. Smith, to whom he conceded odds of 
30. Inthe doubles, Campbell and Wright had 
things much their own way, meeting with any 
serious opposition only in their final match with 
Billings and Beach. 


THE fifth annual tennis tournament for the 
Tropical championship of the United States 
was begun on the grounds of the St. Augustine 
Tennis Club, at St. Augustine, Fla., on Tues- 
day, March 10. The singles matches of this 
event were to select a challenger to play Camp- 
bell for the championship. 

Beckwith and Wright came together in the 
final singles match on Friday and played a very 
close match of five sets. Wright won by 6-1, 
6-1, 5-7, 1-6, 6-2. 

In the championship match between Camp- 
bell and Wright the latter won. 

In the doubles O. S. Campbell and A. D. 
Sears, the present and past national champions, 
played together. 


THE Inter-Town Tennis League, of Northern 
New Jersey, whose games are among the few 
inter-club contests we have in this country, have 
adopted the following schedule of championship 
matches for the coming season : 

May 23, at Passaic—Singles, Hohokus Valley 
Tennis Club v. Rutherford Lawn Tennis Club; 
doubles, Oritani field Club v. Passaic Lawn 
Tennis Club. June6.at Hackensack—Singles, 
Hohokus Valley Tennis Club v. Passaic Lawn 
Tennis Club; doubles, Oritani Field Club v. 
Rutherford Lawn Tennis Club. June 13, at 
Rutherford—Singles, Passaic Lawn Tennis Club 


v. Oritani Field Club: doubles, Rutherford 
Lawn Tennis Club v. Hohokus Valley Tennis 
Club. June 20, at Hackensack—Singles, Ruther- 
ford Lawn Tennis Club v. Oritani Field Club ; 
doubles, Hohokus Valley Tennis Club v. Pas- 
saic Lawn Tennis Club. June 27, at Passaic— 


‘Singles, Hohokus Valley Tennis Club v. Oritani 


Field Club ; doubles, Passaic Lawn Tennis Club 
v. Rutherford Lawn Tennis Club. July 4, at 
Ridgewood—Singles, Passaic Lawn Tennis Club 
v. Rutherford Lawn Tennis Club; doubles, 
Hohokus Valley Tennis Club v. Oritani Field 
Club. 


THE members of the Manhattan Tennis Asso- 
ciation have appointed Messrs. Lyon and Hillier, 
of the Lenox T. C.; Bunnell and Jacobs, of the 
Fifth Avenue T. C., and Lounsbury and Smith, 
of the Ariel T. C., to arrange tournaments and 
matches for the coming season. 


THE programme of the Hohokus Valley Tennis 
Club, of Ridgewood, N. J., events for the com- 
ing season is: May 30, men’s doubles, 9 A. M.; 
June 6, ladies’ singles 9 A. M.; June 13, boys’ 
singles, 3 P. M.; June 20 and 27, men’s singles, 3 
p. M., club championship ; July 4, men’s singles, 
g A.M.; consolation prize, first and second cham- 
pions debarred; July 11, progressive mixed 
doubles, 3 Pp. M.; July 18, ladies’ singles, 3 p. M., 
club championship; July 25, progressive men’s 
singles, 3 p. M.; August 8, ladies’ doubles, 3 >. M., 
club championship ; August 15, mixed doubles, 
3 P. M.; September 5, mixed doubles, 3 Pp. M.; 
September 7, men’s doubles, g A. M., club cham- 
pionship. 


Tue Annexed District Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion, whose membership includes all the leading 
tennis clubs in the ‘‘ annexed district” of New 
York, re-elected the old board of officers. They 
are: Jason Rogers, president; William Field, 
vice-president; John P. Cole, secretary; Lee 
F. Brady, treasurer. 


AT the annual meeting of the Hudson River 
Lawn Tennis Association, on April 3, officers 
were elected as follows: President, Dr. Clarence 
Satterlee ; vice-president, C. S. Davidson ; sec- 
retary and treasurer, V. M. Elting; executive 
committee, T. K. Fraser and Valentine G. Hall. 
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AT the annual bench show of the New Eng- 
land Kennel Club, held at Boston, March 31 to 
April 3, the following prizes were awarded : 

ENGLISH SETTERS.—Dogs, first, Kent II., Co- 
hamet Kennels. 

Bitches, Bluebell, J. W. Lawson. 

Pups under twelve months (dogs or bitches), 
Lady Monarch, Nelson McIntosh. 

Ir1sH SeTTERS.—Challenge dogs, first, Maxa, 
A. V. Armour. 

Challenge bitches, first, Winnie II., W. L. 
Washington. 

Dogs, Inchiquin, John J. Scanlan. 

Bitches, Hazelnut II., John J. Scanlan. 

Pups under twelve months (dogs or bitches), 
Duchess, James Blossom. 

Gornon SETTERS.—Challenge dogs, first, Ivan- 
hoe, Dr. Dixon. 

Challenge bitches, Becky Sharp, John Camp- 
bell. 

Dogs, Grouse, C. F. Bromwell. 

Bitches, Countess of Richmond, Dr. Dixon, 

Pups under twelve months (dogs or bitches), 
Bess B., Charles Gerry. 

SpANIFLS.—Challenge dogs or bitches, Lady, 
Roland P, Keasbey. 

Field spaniels (black), over 28 pounds, 
dogs, Beverly Negus, Roland P. Keasbey. 

Bitches, Saybrook Lass, Roland P. Keasbey. 

Field spaniels (other than black), over 28 
pounds, dogs or bitches, first, Saybrook Dolly, 
Roland P. Keasbey. 

Cocker spaniels, any color, not over 28 pounds, 
challenge dogs or bitches, first, Jersey, J. P. 
Willey. 

Cocker spaniels, not over 28 pounds, dogs, 
Obau, Andrew Laidlaw. 

Cocker spaniels (black), 
Duchess, J. P. Willey. 

Cocker spaniels (other than black), not over 
28 pounds, dogs or bitches, Cherry Boy, C. G. 
Browning. 

Clumber spaniels (dogs or bitches), first, with- 
held. 

Special Prizes—New England Kennel Club’s 
prize for best kennel, Roland P. Keasby. 

American Spaniel Club’s $100 silver cup for 
best field spaniel in show (club members only 
competing), Lado, Roland P. Keasbey. 

3EAGLES. —Challenge dogs or bitches, first, 
Frank Forest, Forest Beagle Kennels. 

Dogs, first, Brittle, W. F. Rutter, Jr. 

Bitches, first, Topsy S., W. A. Small. 

Dogs or bitches, 12 inches and under, Bessie, 
Glenrose Beagle Kennels. 


bitches, Black 


Pups, under twelve months, dogs, Forest 
Prince, Forest Beagle Kennels. 

Pups, bitches, Daisy II., W. M. Sanborn. 

AT the Mascontah Kennel Club dog show, at 
Chicago, April 8 to 11, the following prizes were 
awarded for sporting dogs: 

IRISH SETTERS.— The best dog, Elcho, Jr.; 
ditto, bitch, Ruby Glenmore. 

The best pair, Ruby Glenmore and Molly 
Bawn. Tearaway took the gold medal as the 
youngest dog with the best field record, and 
Little Molly as the youngest bitch with the best 
field record. 

Foxuounps.—H. E. Cook took the silver 
medal for best matched pair with Roderick and 
Drum II., and all the other prizes in the class. 

BEAGLES. —Silver medal for the best pair, 
Royal Krueger and Una, Hornell Harmony 
Kennels. 

The best four beagles entered and owned by 
one exhibitor, Hornell Harmony Kennels. 

CHESAPEAKE BAY Docs.—The best Chesapeake 
Bay dog, Barnum, Chesapeake Kennels. 

Silver medal, the best Chesapeake Bay bitch, 
Gypsie, Chesapeake Kennels. 

PoINTERS. —The Pointer Club of America’s 
prize for the best dog in open class (open to 
members only), Tory White, Hempstead Farm 
Kennels. 

The best bitch in open class, 
Idstone Kennels. : 

The best pointer dog, Robert le Diablo, 
Hempstead Farm Kennels. 

The best pointer bitch, Dolly C., Jos. Cragon. 

Silver medal for pointer dog with best field 
trial record, Spotted Boy, Charles Proctor. 

IRISH WATER SPANIELS.—The best Irish water 
spaniel, Patsy B., Sea Moss Kennels. 

CLUMBER SPANIELS. — The clumber spaniel, 
Boss III., Clumber Kennels. 

FigELD SPANIELS — The brown spaniel dog 
Baron, G. W. Folsom. 

CockER SPANIELS.—Silver medal for the best 
cocker spaniel (dog) Obau, A. Laidlaw. 

Silver medal for the best cocker spaniel (bitch), 
Ancoyement, G. Bell. 

The best cocker spaniel, other than black, 
King Pharo’s Sister, Woodland Kennels. 

DEERHOUNDS.—Silver medal for the best deer- 
hound, Brock Allen, G. McDougal. 

GREYHOUNDS.—National Greyhound Club’s sil- 
ver medal for best greyhound dog or bitch 
(competition for members only), Lord Neverstill, 
H. C. Lowe. 


Phantom, 





THE appropriate artificial trout flies for the 

months of May and June are as follows: 
MAY. 

Red Spinner—Body, bright claret, ribbed with 
gold tinsel - feet, brick color; wings, gray hyal ; 
sete, paleine brick. 

Professor—Wings, gray mallard; body, yel- 
low, ribbed with gold; tail, scarlet ibis; legs, 
brown hackle. 

Great Dun—Body, purple brown; feet, gray 
brown; wings, dark gray hyaline; sete, dark 
brown annulated with gray. 

Yellow May—Body and feet, pale yellow mot- 
tled with brown; seta, yellow. 

Gold Spinner—Body, orange ribbed with gold 
tinsel ; feet, pale red hackle ; wings, bright 
gray. 

Captain—Body, posterior half peacock’s herl, 
anterior half gray; feet, white ; red hackle; 
wings, gray; setz, scarlet, green and wood-duck 
feathers mixed. 

Kingdom—Body, white ringed with green ; 
feet, peacock’s herl and red hack’e; wings, gray 
mottled with brown. 

Queen of the Water—Wings, gray mallard ; 
body, orange ; legs, brown hackle wound down 
the whole length of the body. 

Brown and Red Palmer—Body, red silk, with 
brown hackle wound the whole length of the 
body. 

Abbey—Wings, gray widgeon ; 
wound with gold tinsel; tail, gold 
hackle ; legs, brown hackle. 

Grizzly King—Wings, gray mallard ; body, 
green ribbed with gold tinsel; tail, red; legs, 
furnace gray hackle. 

King of the Water—Wings, gray mallard; 
body, scarlet ; legs, brown hackle wound down 
the whole length of the body. 

Dark Montreal—Wings, wild turkey tail; 
body, dark claret ribbed with gold; tail, scarlet 
ibis ; legs, dark claret hackle. 

Scarlet Ibis—Wings, scarlet ibis; body, red 
ribbed with gold tinsel ; tail and legs, scarlet 
ibis. 

Coachman — Wings, white; 
herl; legs, brown hackle. 

March Brown—Body, fur from English hare’s 
face, ribbed with orange silk tied with brown ; 
tail, two strands of English partridge tail ; legs, 
feather from back of English partridge ; wings, 
under part hen pheasant’s wing. 


body, red 
pheasant 


body, peacock 
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Black Gnat—Body and feet, black; wings, 
subhyaline. 

Black May—Body and feet, black; wings, 
grayish hyaline. 

Dark Claret Gnat— Body, dark claret; feet, 
black ; wings, subhyaline. 

Bright Claret Gnat—Body, bright claret, mixed 
with red-fox face; feet, ginger; wings of one 
sex, hyaline, the others ochrous. 

Olive Gnat—Body, dark olive, mixed with 
bright claret ; feet, ginger; wings, hyaline. 

Bright Fox—Body and feet, brightest part of 
the fox, mixed with yellow; wings, brightest 
hyaline; tail, pale yellow. 

Dark Fox—Body and feet, dark fox, mixed 
with lemon-colored mohair ; wings, subhyaline ; 
tail, three fibres of dark gray hackle. 

JUNE. 

Alder—Wings, prown mottled ; body, peacock 
herl; legs, black hackle. 

Cahill — Wings, wood-duck breast; body, 
mouse-color mohair; tail, gray mallard; legs, 
brown hackle. 

Brown Hen—Wings, brown mottled; body, 
peacock herl with red silk tag; legs, brown 
hackle. 

Dark Stone—Body, dark brown; feet, yellow 
brown; wings, luteous. 

Wren Fly—Body, clay yellow; feet, made 
from the scapulary feathers of the English wren 
or quail ; wings and sete, mottled widgeon. 

Hawthorne—Body, shining black; feet and 
head, black; wings, bright hyaline. 

Shoemaker—Body, ringed alternately with 
light and gray salmon; feet, dark ginger; 
wings, mottled gray of the mallard and mot- 
tled of the woodcock mixed; seta, mottled 
woodcock. 

Black June—Body, peacock’s heri; feet and 
wings black. 

Green Drake—Body, white; posterior half 
ribbed with black, green, yellow, mottled with 
brown; seta, dark brown. 

Brown Drake—Body, feet and wings a golden 
yellow brown; sete, dark brown. 

Beaverskill—Wings, lead color ; body, white 
silk ; tail, gray mallard; legs, brown hackle. 

Raven—Body, feet and wings black. 





ROD AND GUN. 


¢ 

NEVER fire haphazardly into a flock of birds. 
If you do your companion, if he is a sports- 
man, will either refuse to pull trigger along- 
side of you or cut you altogether. It is one of 
the worst breaches of sporting etiquette. When 
the birds get up pick out with your eye a single 
bird on the edge of the flock on your side, and 
then shoot. A market supplier or an ignorant, 
cruel pothunter often blazes away at the centre 
of the flock and wounds more than he kills; a 
gentleman never does so. If you are walking 
afield with a friend and a single bird rises in 
front of him you may shoot at it if it wings 
your way, but not unless your friend has shot 
at it once at least. If the bird rises half way 
between both of you, it is first the target for the 
gun in whose direction it flies ; then if a miss is 
made, others may shoot. Remember that there 
are just as important rules in field sports as 
there are in any other sportsor pastimes. Don’t 
go afield and pop in any and every manner at 
everything you see. Be gentle, and act toward 
your companions as you would have them act 
* toward you. 

I am now going to offer a bit of advice that 
will not meet the approval of every sportsman 
in the land, but which will, nevertheless, be ap- 
proved by the majority of men who have had all- 
around practice in field sports. Avoid spirituous 
and malt liquors as much as possible when out 
with the rod and gun. Mind, I say as much as 
possible, not that you or some of you should 
not indulge in liquors at certain times, just as 
you would take other spirits in a medicinal 
way. 

Good liquor is a. fine precaution against 
cholera morbus and other like disorders caused 
by exposure. A small quantity of good whiskey 
or brandy will do a great deal of good at times, 
especially when one has suffered from severe 
cold, been caught in a rain storm or thrown 
into the water from a boat. But as my sports- 
man friend, Dr. Charles Gilbert Davis, says in 
George Shields’ new book: ‘‘Alcohol lessens your 
ability to endure the fatigue of the march; it 
diminishes your capacity to withstand cold; it 
causes you to succumb sooner to the heat of 
summer ; it congests the stomach, obstructs the 
liver and retards all functions of the body. If 
you wish to be healthy, have buoyant spirits and 
aclear conscience do not drink alcohol in any 
form.”’ 

Me judice, a flask of cold tea made strong, with 
a bit of lemon, a very little sugar and no milk in 
it, is one of the finest preparations for the thirst 
and will do more for the system as a refresh- 
ment than any kind of intoxicant. 

It has been said that to train a boy to be a 
true sportsman, which means to teach him to 
love nature, for all true sportsmen are devoted 
to ourcommon mother, is to cultivate a hatred 
for all vice at the same time. And this is true. 
Audubon, when asked his religion, said: ‘‘I am 
a naturalist,’’ which meant a great deal more 
than the mere expression conveyed. Had he 
been questioned further he would have said: 
“‘T love and praise God in my appreciation of 
nature—the birds, the flowers, the fields, the 
woods, the waters and the skies.”’ 


TRAP shooting is that wing shooting done with 
a shotgun at birds or targets, flown or thrown 
from traps, the traps being placed a certain dis- 


tance from the shooters. Pigeons, both wild and 


domestic, are generally used, but sometimes 
English sparrows, blackbirds and crows are 
shot at from the trap. A string runs from the 
trap to the spot where the shooters stand. At 
the word “ pull’’ a man draws the string which 
throws open the trap and lets the bird escape. 
Sometimes each contestant shoots at fifty and a 
hundred birds at a single match, but ten and 
twenty-five are the most ordinary numbers. 

Some traps have a spring under the little 
board which the bird stands on in the inclosure, 
and when the lids are thrown open the perch is 
sprung into the air to give the bird a sure 
start. 

Besides the bird traps for trap shooting there 
are inanimate target traps which are made to 
throw artificial birds for wing shooting. These 
artificial birds are shaped something like ordinary 
saucers and are made of clay, tar, papier maché, 
etc. They are placed in an iron arm on the 
trap, which is swung back and held until the 
string from the puller lets the arm free to throw 
the “* bird.” 

Glass balls, thrown in the same manner as 
the birds, were used as wing targets, but are 
somewhat behind the age. They were the first 
of the inanimate targets and are now ex- 
celled by the artificial birds, which are termed 
“clay pigeons,’’ ‘‘clay birds,” ‘‘ black birds,” 
‘*blue rocks,” etc. 

The rules of trap shooting, like the game 
laws, are of great length, very tedious reading 
and often changed. Nothing can be gained in 
reading them by one who does not intend going 
immediately to the trap, and I have not consid- 
ered it advantageous to print them. Game laws 
and trap rules change almost as often as the 
weather. 

All first-class gun stores furnish trap rules in 
printed form, and some enterprising firms have 
both trap rules and game laws printed in their 
catalogues. 

There are two principal rules—English and 
American—and from these every gun club has 
adopted its individual rules and regulations. 

A bit of charcoal inserted in a drawn bird or 
quadruped will absorb all the tainted juices and 
keep the meat in good condition fully a day and 
a half longer than under ordinary conditions, 


Ir is not always the accidental discharge of 
one’s gun or pistol that injures persons. It is 
the carelessness of the handler of the weapon, 
in having the muzzle pointed in the direction of 
human beings. A practical sportsman will tell 
you that he does not strive half so hard to keep 
his gun from firing off accidentally as he strives 
to keep the muzzle pointed away from things he 
would not care to see shot down. His gun may 
fire off accidentally a half dozen times in a sea- 
son, but the discharge never injures anybody. 


Your watch will answer the requirements of a 
compass, if you should ever lose or forget to 
take the latter outing article. To ascertain the 
cardinal points, point the hour hand of the 
watch to the sun, and the south will be exactly 
half way between the hour and the 12. For in- 
stance, if it be 4 o'clock, point the hand indi- 
cating 4 to the sun, and the 2 on the watch will 
be the direction of the south. Or, if it be 8 
o'clock, point the hand indicating 8 to the sun, 
and 10 on the watch’s face will lie due south. 

CuaAs, BARKER BRADFORD. 
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HUNTING. 


Much has been said and written in abuse of 
drag hunting and the anise-seed bag. Drag 
hunting never did and never will rival drawing 
covert for and hunting a wild fox; no oneever 
contended that itdid. But when the conditions 
necessary for hunting the wild fox are absent 
a drag makes a capital substitute. In hardly 
any of our hunting countries are foxes regularly 
preserved, and one is hard to find just when 
wanted. Then, as there is no general system of 
earth stopping practiced, if you do find your fox 
he is almost sure to go to earth before you can 
kill him, or take you into those wild, impracti- 
cable stretches of country which are unknown 
on the other side, but which so many of our 
hunting countries over here are interspersed 
with ; and if there is any land that can be seri- 
ously damaged by being ridden over, such as 
the market gardens in the neighborhood of large 
cities, a fox is sure to take you over it. Witha 
drag notime is lost. A business man, and the 
majority of our hunting men are in business, 
can leave his office for half a day’s sport, with 
the pleasing certainty of arriving at the meet 
and having an immediate start, a good run over 
a well-selected line of country, and a finish at 
some point from which he can conveniently 
reach home. Of course, this can’t be compared 
to the ‘‘ glorious uncertainty ” of hunting a wild 

. fox in a good country. Drag hunting is cer- 
tainly a far better substitute for the real thing 
than hunting a bag fox. A bag fox is usually 
turned down in a perfectly strange country, and 
is almost sure to skulk about from one hiding 
place to another, and is sure of being killed 
(more like being murdered than being hunted), 
and at best makes but an unsatisfactory attempt 
atarun. 

The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals at one time endeavored to start a pub- 
lic outcry against hunting on the ground of its 
alleged cruelty. Now, if there is one sport above 
all others that least deserves the imputation of 
cruelty it is hunting. In the first place the fox is 
a beast of prey and nothing else, so he was cre- 
ated and so he will remaia. His hand is against 
everything he can kill and the hand of every- 
thing that can kill him is against him. It is as 
much ‘n order for him to be hunted and killed 
by hounds as it is for him to hunt and kill rab- 
bits ts, game and poultry, in which is his entire ex- 
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istence. This is a law of nature, and even if itis 
disapproved of by the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals it is not likely it will be 
gr. Law RENCE TIMPSON. 


ANSWERS 10 OUTING. CORRESPONDENTS, 


J. J. Terry. Esq, P. O Box 2497, Boston, Mass. 
—Regarding the canoe from Boston to Florida, 


- we would state that there are no maps of inland 
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rivers of much, if any, use to canoeists. State 
and county maps are a help for towns, etc., but 
they are useless to navigate by. But the Govern- 
ment has coast survey maps that take in sounds, 
bays, etc, the Hudson River, part of the Poto- 
mac, etc. These coast survey charts give depth 
of water, etc., and are in sections covering the 
whole coast. Dealers in nautical instruments 
keep them, also yacht agencies. Goldthwaite 
here in New York sells them. 

N. H. Bishop made a’ trip from Quebec to 
Pensacola, and his book gives an account of it, 
with reduced charts, etc. This book gives all 
the information a cruiser would need. The trip 
has been made in canoes several times. Neide 
made it from Lake George via Erie Canal, Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers and the Gulf. 


W. B., Buffalo.—(1) Opinions of experts dif- 
er as to whether clay or grass tennis courts are 
better, but the fact that most of the impor- 
tant tournaments both here and in England are 
played on grass courts (the championships of 
both countries being decided on them) we are 
inclined to favor the latter ; besides, playing on 
clay is an unnatural condition, as the game is 
(as the name implies) essentially a /awn one; 
(2) it is very difficult to find a good tennis court 
maker in this country ; in England this is quite 
anindustry. You might apply to the old grounds- 
man of the New York Tennis Club, who laid 
out the courts of and is now the groundsman of 
the Elmwood Tennis Club of New York. 


Tennis Subscriber — (1) The foundation of a 
clay tennis court should be of stones varying in 
size from four to six inches in diameter to small 
pebbles, the smaller ones on top; (2) it should 
be laid at a depth of from two to three feet ; (3) 
clay should be used only on the surface, and 
that which packs is the best; if it is rich and 
packs well a layer of three or four inches is 
sufficient, otherwise two or three inches more 
should be used. 








